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CARUSO STAR OF 
OPERA'S OPENING 


“La Gioconda ’’ Revived at Metro- 
politan—Mme. Homer and Sig. 
Amato Win Triumphs 


Never has Ponchielli’s opera, “La Gio- 
conda,” been given a more sumptuous pro- 
duction in New York than on Monday 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
when it was chosen to introduce the season 
of grand opera there. It was staged with 
great completeness of detail and magnifi- 
cence of-effect, the beauty of its equipment 
in scenery, costuming and lighting, to 
gether with the skilled exhibition of ballet 
and chorus, serving to make a most ar- 
tistic background for a cast of principals 
notable for the even their 
performance. 

Of course, the principal interest of the 
audience centered in Caruso’s voice. Would 
it still be the golden voice of old? Would 
it retain the pristine potency that opera- 
tions, or rumors of an operation, had led 
people to believe might have suffered im- 
pairment? Those were the questions up- 
permost in the minds of the major part of 
the audience. 

Caruso speedily removed all doubts of 
any serious yocal retrogression. He sang 
with less of his old temperamental aban- 
don and lavishness, and his voice lacked 
something of the supreme richness and 
beauty of tone with which he has thrilled 
operagoers sO many times before. It was 
not quite the same Caruso vocally, but it 
was a new and more mature Caruso his- 
trionically that the brilliant Metropolitan 
audience applauded. His artistic stature 
had grown notably since he last sang here, 
and there was a distinct gain in finish of 
style and dramatic effectiveness. The 
pleasure of the audience in hearing him 
was manifested in a manner unmistakably 
sincere and heartfelt. 

“La Gioconda” was last performed at 
the Metropolitan in November, 1904, with 
a cast including Nordica, Homer, Walker, 
Caruso, Giraldoni and Plancon. Although 
moderately successful, it created no lasting 
impression, and met with similar failure 
when revived at the Manhattan in 1907. 
Mme. Nordica was again im the cast in the 
title role, but the fact that she was indis- 
posed on the opening night militated 
avainst a favorable reception for the opera. 
Recollections also of unfortunate condi- 
tions when Abbey & Grau presented “La 
Gioconda,” with Nilsson, Tursch-Madi and 
Scalchi, occasioned doubt of the wisdom 
of reviving it for the opening of an opera 
season. 

Nevertheless, in its wealth of melody, its 
amnealing story and colorful orchestration, 
the opera has much to commend it to pop- 
ular liking, and such an opulent production 
as the Metropolitan management had given 
it could not fail to go far toward redeem- 
ing its unprosperous past. For its own 
sake, as a forerunner of the Italian school 
of opera exemplified bv Puccini, Leonca 
vallo, Mascagni and Giordano, in which 
Ponchielli was the guiding spirit, the opera 
amply warranted revival. 

The cast of Monday night’s performance 
was as follows: 


Emmy Destinn; Laura, Louise 
Andrea de Segurola; La Cieca, 
Enzo, Enrico Caruso; Barnaba 
Zuane, Bernard Begue; Un 
Isepo, G. Tecchi; Con 


excellence of 


La Gioconda, 
Homer; Alotse 
Anna Meitschik; 
Pasquale Amato; 
Cantore, E. Missiano; 
luctor, Toscanini 

In this distinguished assemblage of ar 
tists the newcomers were Andrea de Se- 
gurola, last season with the Manhattan, and 
Anna Meitschik. Dignity, intelligence and 
entire vocal adequacy marked the perform- 
ance of de Segurola, and Mme. Meitschik 
disclosed a serviceable contralto not re- 
markable for range or quality, but em- 
ploved with skill and good judgment 

Caruso’s greatest moment came in his 
rendering of the aria, “Cielo e mar,” in 
which his tones were marvelously free and 
mellow, and which evoked a tumult of 
applause. Here and in many other places 
through the opera his voice seemed very 
nearly as perfect as it had ever been. 
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Mme. Homer has seldom sung with such 
nower, intensity of feeling and alluring art 
as she disclosed in her impersonation of 
Laura. Hers was one of the major tri- 
umphs of the evening, her realization of 
the rdle approaching very near to perfec- 
tion, both vocally and dramatically. Ama- 
to’s Barnaba was another sunerb perform- 
ance characterized by nobility and sonority 
of voice and restrained fervor of acting. 

The title réle was assigned to Emmy 
Destinn, who exhibited a tendency to a not 
altogether effortless delivery and to spas- 
modic phrasing. Her ton notes were bril- 
liant, but in the lower register there was a 
lack of sympathy and the depth of passion 
that the music demands. The singing and 
acting of Mr. Amato was another note 
worthy feature of the production. He 
showed a thorough comprehension of the 
part, and his voice has probably never bee: 
heard to better advantage 

Toscanini infused his vital personality 
throughout the interpretation of the score, 
conducting with fine musical feeling and 
inspiring both singers and orchestra with 
something of his own fiery energy and 
ardor of temperament. The chorus sang 
with commendable precision and unity of 
attack, and the orchestra played with full, 


rich and well-balanced tone. The daintily 
danced “Ballet of the Hours” was one of 
the most beautiful incidents of a perform 
ance which, considered from a pictorial 
standpoint, could not easily have been im 
proved. 

The audience, as distinguished a gather 
ing as ever attended a Metropolitan open- 
ing, reached the height of enthusiasm in a 
storm of applause and recalls for all the 
performers at the end of the third act. 


Campanini for Chicago Opera Project 

Cléofonte Campanini, the conductor, who 
was for three years the chief support of 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House, has accepted a similar posi 
tion with the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, which is controlled by the Metropoli 
tan Opera interests 

The engagement was made by Andreas 
Dippel, the administrative director of the 
Metropolitan, last Summer, and Mr. Cam 
panini’s acceptance was cabled to Mr. Dip 
pel last Sunday. 

Campanini is now in Naples in charge ot 
the Royal Opera, and is engaged to conduct 
at Covent Garden next Spring. After this 
engagement he wil! he at liberty to come 
to this country 
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NEW THEATER HAS 
OPERA DEDICATION 


Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther”? Inaugur- 
ates Season There—Acoustics 
Satisfactory 


[heater was tried and not 
wanting as a suitable temple of 
opera, acoustically and otherwise, on Tues- 
day evening. Massenet’s “Werther,” of 
which the book was adapted from Goethe 
by Paul Milliet, Edouard Blau and Georges 
Hartmann, was the opera selected for the 
initial lyric performance. 


lhe New 
found 


Its presentation 


made it clear that the New Theater’s 
acoustics were favorable for the hearing 
of lyric dramas of the kind given. In 


some parts of the house there was not the 


fullest resonance, and the orchestra nearly 
drowned out the light lyric voices in the 
forte passages. Yet it was distinctly easy 
to hear the tones of both singers and or- 
chestra during the major part of the per- 
formance. 

“Werther’s” first performance in America 
took place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 19, 1894, with a cast including 
Mmes. Eames and Arnoldson and Messrs. 
Jean de Reszke, Martapoura and Carbone, 
and its last until Tuesday night was given 
on January 6, 1807 with Eames and de 
Reszke again in the cast. It was so un- 
familiar to many in Tuesday’s audience 
that it constituted practically a novelty 

In spite of the fact that “Werther” con- 
tains much beautiful music, it can hardly 
be commended as a wise choice for the 
operatic christening of the New Theater. 
It was too dull, attenuated and almost vapid 
in story and sentinient to afford an ap- 
propriate index in the minds of its auditors 
as to the kind of operatic works which the 
New Theater aims to present. The artistic 
treatment of the score does not altogether 
atone for a lack of originality in musical 
ideas, and the charm and refinement of its 
music is of a kind to appeal rather to 
the student than to the general public 

The libretto follows Goethe’s sombre 
tale closely, save in the tragic dénoue 
ment of the last act. Werther’s suicide is 
merely suggested in the book, where in 
the opera it is carried out in action. The 
story of Werther’s love for Charlotte, a 
married woman, and of his making an end 
of himself and dying in Charlotte's arms 
after she had given him his final dismis 
sal, is more lueubrious than interesting 

Geraldine Farrar was the Charlotte, and 
she invested the character with grace, 
charm and gentle pathos. She sang excel 
lently in spite of the fact that much of the 
music was too low to suit her voice. Ed- 
mond Clément, as Werther, made an im- 
pressive début, singing with intelligence and 
temperament, and manifesting excellent 
dramatic sense. Dinh Gilly’s light bari- 
tone proved agreeable if not distinguished 
in quality. He was the Albert of the cast 
Alma Gluck, as Sophie, employed a sweet, 
flexible soprano with considerable artistry, 
and Bourgeois as Johann and Leo Devaux 
as Schmitt proved useful members of the 
comnany. Pini-Corsi, remembered as a for- 
mer comic basso at the Metropolitan, was 
effective in a minor role. 

Egisto Tango, the new conductor, main- 
tained excellent command of the orchestra 
and gave a generally spirited and finished 
interpretation of the score. The opera 
was beautifully staged. 

An apology printed on the program re 
lating to a delay in opening the perform 
ance, and various shortcomings of stage 
mechanism and faults due to inadequate 
rehearsals went far to dispose the andi- 
eTrnce t¥ ler wncyv 


Rubinstein’s Successor Here for Tour 
7 Weiss. pianist and composer, 
who succeeded Rubinstein as conductor at 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music, in St 
Petersburg, arrived in New York Tuesday, 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm JI. He has been 
playing lately in Leipsic. Berlin and Ham 
burg, and will now make a tour of this 
country 
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A GLIMPSE EN ROUTE OF THREE NOTED TENORS 














Alessandro Bonci, Leo Slezak and Carl Burrian (Left to Right), as They Appeared 
on Their Arrival Last Week from Europe 


With the arrival of Leo Slézak on 
Wednesday of last week the Metropolitan 
Opera House received the biggest addition 
to its forces of the season. The noted 


Czech tenor is a veritable giant, standing 
six feet five inches and weighing 240 
pounds, with a chest measure of fifty-two 
inches. He is. thirty-four years old, and 
has been singing German roles for nine 
years. Recently he studied some of the 
Italian rdles under Jean de Reszke, and 
sang in “Otello” last June in Covent Gar- 
den, London. He made his New York deé- 


“Aigay \"@ 


but Wednesday at the Metropolitan in 
“Otello.” Included in his répertoire are 
Trovatore,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger.” 

With Mr. Slézak on the George Wash- 
ington, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
came also Emmy Destinn, soprano, who 
sang last Summer in Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; in Berlin and in her native Bavaria; 
Alessandro Bonci, the lyric tenor; Carl 
Burrain, also a tenor, who sings German 
roles and who appears in Brooklyn this 
week in “Tannhauser,” and Adamo Didur, 
one of the Metropolitan’s bassos. 





NEW THEATER IDEAL 
CONCERT AUDITORIUM 


First of New York Symphony 
Series Brings Forth Kreisler 
as Soloist 


On Sunday afternoon, November 14, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, gave its first concert 
in the gorgeous surroundings of the New 
Theater. This was the first musical event 
to take place in the New Theater, which 
had previously opened its doors oniy for 
performances of “Antony and Cleopatra” 
and “The Cottage in the Air.” It was thus 
the first opportunity which the patrons of 
the Symnhony Society have had to see the 
magnificent decorations of this building. 

The general effect of these decorations 
is that of extreme gorgeousness and lav- 
ishness of color and form; but the color 
scheme is so managed that there is nothing 
blatant about it. It all tones down to a 
blend of rich reds, old gold and pale chryso- 
prase. Red predominates in the lower part 
of the house, especially in the orchestra 
chairs and loges, but as the eye follows up 
the high walls the green tone predominates 
The peculiar paleish green of the walls and 
deeper green marble tablets set among 
gold-bordered designs and sculptured fig- 
ures form a scheme of design and color 
very pleasing to the eye. A single row of 
loges is situated immediately back of and 
around the orchestra chairs, and there are 
but two boxes of the ordinary kind, one on 
each side, known as “guests’ boxes.” 

The column motif on each side of the 
stage and by the guests’ boxes is continued 
into the special set of scenery made for 
use with the Symphony Orchestra. The eye 
follows past columns on both sides of the 
stage to the effect of a curved colonnade at 
the back, through which one seems to look 
out over an Italian garden. This curved 
back scene is a specially prepared sounding 
board, to throw the sound of the orchestra 
into the auditorium. A special stage was 
also built for the orchestra, in the form of 


an amphitheater, the players sitting at dif- 
ferent levels. 

Fritz Kreisler was the soloist at this con- 
cert, and the following program was given: 


Part I—1r. Beethoven, overture, Leonore, 
No. 2. 2. Concerto for Violin, in D, Fritz 
Kreisler. Part II—Beethoven, Symphony 


No. 5, C minor. 

Kreisler’s playing. of the Beethoven con- 
certo was an event to be remembered. It 
was fitting to introduce the patrons of the 
New Theater to solo playing through one 
of the greatest compositions ever written 
for a solo instrument. He entered deeply 
into the poetry of the work, and his hearers 
seemed to stand in a more intimate relation 
with Beethoven’s intent and spirit in this 
work than ever before. Art like that of 
Mr. Kreisler’s on Sunday afternoon is quite 
beyond words. It was infused with an in- 
dividuality, a unity of spirit, that would be 
disturbed by touching upon this or that 
particular feature of it. [It was an atmos- 
phere, and a lofty one. The first movement 
perhaps made the profoundest impression 
upon the audience. Kreisler’s success was 
a veritable triumph, and at the close he 
was recalled again and again. The caden- 
zas, written by the violinist himself, were 
well formed out of the thematic material 
of the concerto. 

The balance of tone between the soloist 
and the orchestra was well maintained, and 
there were only two moments in the entire 
work where for an instant the soloist and 
the orchestra were not in perfect rhythmic 
accord. 

Mr. Damrosch gave a spirited reading of 
the “Leonore,” No. 2, which is less fre- 
quently played than the other overtures to 

Fidelio.” 

His reading of the Fifth Symphony stood 
close to tradition in tempo and general plan 
of interpretation. No innovations were no- 
ticed, and the great work produced the 
magical effects which one expects to gain 
from it. Concerning the famous knocking 
of Fate at the door, Mr. Damrosch did not 
declare himself a disciple of Wagner, who 
makes the Shade of Beethoven say, “Hold 
thou my fermata long!” 

One is accustomed to hear the character- 
istic Beethoven joke in the trio of the 
allegro, third movement, taken in a more 
roysterous fashion. Beethoven’s propen- 
sity for rough joking is well known, and it 
always seemed that he had a particularly 


hilarious intent in the two false starts 
written for the double basses and their 
final success in pushing the passage through. 
Mr. Damrosch, however, apparently did not 
take this view, as he read the passage with 
comparative quietness. 

The tone of the orchestra sounded out 
well from the stage of the New Theater, 
and the acoustics seemed perfect from the 
standpoint of absence of blurring and re- 
verberation, although inclining—not un- 
pleasantly 
tone. 

Regarding the acoustics of the New The- 
ater the daily paper critics commented as 
follows: 

This concert was the first test in public of the 
acoustical qualities of the New Theater as they are 
related to music. So far as was disclosed by the 
verformance of the orchestra and the playing of 
Mr. Kreisler, they seemed to be favorably adapted 
for this use. 

The volume of sound from the orchestra seemed 
ample yesterday; it was*larger as heard in the 
upper parts of the house than on the floor.—New 
York Times. 

Many who were determined to find out for them- 
selves heard the several numbers of the program 
from different parts of the theater, and the test 
bore out Mr. Damrosch’s assurance that the acous- 
tics are ideal.—New York American. 


The occasion was of much interest to lovers of 
music, if for no other reason than that it would 
enable judgment to be passed upon the new build- 
ing’s acoustics for concert purposes. If any fears 
upon that score existed they were removed. As 
a concert room the New Theater is a success.— 


New York Herald. 


GAVE TWENTY HIGH 
(’S IN ONE EVENING 


Tenor in New Orleans’ French 
Opera Company Stirs Audience 
by Unusual Feat 


New Orveans, Nov. 12.—The palmy days 
of French opera seem to be revived. Last 
night’s presentation of “Trovatore” packed 
the house and set the audience in a frenzy 
of delight. Never has a better presentation 
of Verdi’s score been given here, in the 
opinion of opera habitués. Escalais, lavish 


with his high C’s, repeated the famous 
“Supplice Infame” five times, each time ex- 
ecuting this test song with superb purity 
of tone. To give twenty high C’s in an eve 
ning is a feat for any tenor, and is all the 
more remarkable in this artist, who 1s at all 
times a singer of subtle qualities, and not 
one who has the remnant of a voice with an 
occasional ‘high note. 

Mme. Fiéren’s Azucena was equal to her 
Lenore in “La Favorita,” in which she cre- 
ated such enthusiasm. Not since the days 
when this same artist thrilled her audiences 
in Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” has applause 
been so frenetic. Magnificent in voice and 
art, this really great contralto invested the 
role of the gyosv with an intensity and fer- 
vor never before exhibited on the local 
stage. Hers was a triumph vocally and his- 
trionically. Huberty, the basso; Mme. Dem- 
edy, the falcon, and Hansetto, ‘the baritone, 
were interesting additions to a cast tinat 
was fully adequate. 

The first faculty recital of Newcomb Con- 
servatory was greeted by a packed hous>. 
The participants were Giuseppe Ferrata, 
Ryder Maxwell, René Solomon and Evelyn 
Reed and Alice Weddell. Professor Fer- 
rata played selections of Chopin and Taus- 
sig, in addition to several of his own com- 
positions, which were received with entiiu- 
siasm. 

A mass meeting was held recently ‘or 
the founding of a Choral Society. The suc- 
cess of the mammoth chorus at the Taft 
celebration has stimulated interest in this 
work. mt. 











Veteran Organist Resigns 

WaterBurRY, Conn., Nov. 15.—Albert J. 
Blakeslee has resigned as choirmaster and 
organist of the Second Congregational 
Church in this city, to take effect December 
1. Mr. Blakeslee is not only the dean of 
choirmasters and organists in Waterbury, 
but probably in New England. After thir- 
ty-five years of service he resigns because 
of business responsibilities. A remarkable 
thing about Mr. Blakeslee’s playing is that 
it is entirely a natural gift. He has never 
in his life received a single lesson in the art 
of playin~ an organ, and yet the character 
of his playing, its unusual sympathy of ex 
pression, has often been the subject of com 
ment. 





New Theater’s Musical Director Arrives 

Hugo Bryk, musical director of the New 
Cheater, arrived in New York Saturday on 
the Hamburg- American liner Kaiserin Au- 
guste Victoria. Mr. Bryk said he first vis- 
ited this country in 1883, when he was a 
sixteen-year-old “prodigy.” 





Italian curiosity is directed toward Rus- 
sian opera now for a change. Moussorg- 
ski’s “Boris Godounoff” is to be produced 
in'several of the Italian cities this season. 


ST. PAUL SYMPHONY'S 
POPULAR CONCERT 


First of Season Wins Approval of 
Big Audience —Schubert Club 
Discusses Opera 


Sr. Paut, Nov. 11.—The season’s first 
popular concert by the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra was given Sunday afternoon, 
Walter H. Rothwell conducting. The as- 
sembling of a large audience in the au- 
ditorium was the sien of public approval 
of the plan to present on alternate Sunday 
afternoons programs of orchestral music 
at the uniform prices of twenty-five and 
fifty cents. No soloists rendering it neces- 
sary to charge a larger sum are to be en- 
gaged for this popular concert. 


Sunday’s program was an admirable one 
of its kind, including the first movement 


of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Beethoven’s march from the “Ruins of 
Athens,” Wagner’s Overture to “Rienzi,” 


Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from “The 
Prophet,” the Menuet from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and the Entre Acte from “Mig- 
non, ” by Thomas, closing with the Strauss 

“Blue Danube” Waltz. 

Domenico Alberti, the new harpist, played 
two solos: “Sur le Lac,” by Godefroid, 
and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

The Students’ Section of the Schubert 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
Wednesday afternoon. The topic for the 
season is “The Modern Opera.” The pros- 
pectus provides for five “studv afternoons” 
devoted to the discussion of five operas 
which the season’s forecast indicated as 
those likely to be heard in St. Paul during 
the season. 

Andreas Dippel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, has agreed, 
in response to a request sent by the Schu- 
bert Club, that, if possible, Smetana’s “The 
BKartered Bride,” Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
und Gretel” and Puccini’s “Madama But- 
terfly” will be given here this season. These 
three operas will therefore be studied by 
the Students’ Section of the Schubert Club. 

The recent announcement that the Ham- 
merstein company would not be heard in 
St. Paul during the Christmas season ren- 
ders the study of Debussy’s “Pelleas et 
Melisande” and Charpentier’s “Louise” 
less timely, but not less interesting, judg- 
ing by the good attendance, close attention 
and animated participation in the discus- 
sion of the operas. 

A short biography of Debussy was the 
offering of Dorothy Holmes at Wednesday’s 
meeting of the club. Mildred Phillips fol- 
lowed with “The Story of the Opera.” 
The “Analysis of the Opera” was in the 
hands of Margaret Lindner. Gladys Mar- 
shall gave an account of the first produc- 
tion of “Pelleas et wlelisande” in this coun- 
try. Three selections from the opera were 
played from records for the pianola by 


E. N. Smith, from Dyer Bros. 
Miss M. G. Fanning, the new chairman 
of the Students’ Section, spoke briefly of 


the place the section had made for itself in 
the Schubert Club and in the city since its 
inception nine years ago. Other members 
of the committee are Mrs. W. A. Merrill, 
Mrs. H. Downs, Mrs. M. D. Munn, Mrs. 
D. s. Elliott, Mrs. Emil Geist, Mrs. H. E. 
Phillips. Mrs. H. C. Palmer, Gertrude Hall, 
Irene Gault and ce Lindner. 

CF. bw Ge 


MARCHESI’S VARIED PROGRAM 


Singer Impresses Washington Audience 
with Quality of Her Art 


WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The re- 
cital given by Mme. Blanche Marchesi on 
Wednesday, under the local direction of 
Mary A. Cryder, revealed this singer as an 
artistic interpreter of songs. Her program 
was varied, displaying all phases of tem- 
perament in new and old compositions in 
English, French, Italian, German and Nor- 
wegian, ranging from operatic arias to 
cradle songs. She was frequently obliged 
to respond to encores. Brahm Van den 
Berg was at the piano, and, besides accom 
panying Mme. Marchesi in a most artistic 
manner, played two’ groups of piano solos 
with masterful technic and exquisite tem- 
perament. 

A reception given by Miss Cryder to 
Mme. Marchesi proved an artistic, social 
and musical success. Before the reception 
there was a musical program furnished by 
the vocal pupils of Miss Cryder, with Ethel 
Tozier at the piano. W. H. 





A French weekly makes the extraordi- 
nary statement that Mary Garden’s con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith is due 
to the influence of the Wilde-Strauss 
Salomé. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











“IT HAD SET MY HEART ON CONQUERING AMERICA; I CAME OVER, I 
WAS TRIUMPHANT=-THEN I LOST INTEREST,” SAYS MARY GARDEN 





And Now She Will Be Satisfied Only When She Can Conquer Other Fields—‘* America Cannot ‘ Make’ an 
Artist,’’ She Tells Interviewer—Strauss Her Favorite Composer, Emmy Destinn Her Favorite Singer 
and Margaret Anglin Her Favorite Actress, ‘‘ Salome’’ Her Favorite Role 








loves Salomé most; 


Mary 


more than any other rdle that she has ever 


Garden yes, 


sung. She said so this week to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man who interviewed her in her 
colorful apartments in Fifty-sixth street 
West. And why does she prefer the hectic 
heroine of Strauss? 

“O! because Salomé is such an interest- 
ing creature, so baffling, terrifyingly en- 
chanting, luring against all odds.” 

And hasn’t she also fascinated all the poets 
and dramatists, and aren’t ever so many of 
Méli- 
charming, poetic, delightful, of 


them writing about her even now? 
sande 1s 
course; and Thais is interesting in her way, 
and Louise is a type of a girl often met in 
Paris and about whom an opera should 
and Sapho 


moments in one act, but Salomé! 


have been written, has some 


continued 
the 


“QO, I do love to play Salomé,” 
Mary Garden. the 
music halls have not been able to cheapen 
her and kill the interest of the public. The 


“Even dancers of 


men flock to see her as well as the women. 
And, the 


real reason why I am so fond of Salomé 


maybe, just between ourselves, 


is because she 1s such a contrast to myself.” 

(And then Miss Garden smiled inscrutably, 
perplexingly. “You may believe it or not; 
suit yourself,” her smile seemed to say, 
playfulness and defiance mingling. 

“And what effect does Salomé have on 
you?” the interviewer wanted to know, his 
curiosity being shared by thousands. “Do 
you think of veils and horrible heads and 
mystic wells when you leave the opera 
house after a performance?” 


“No, indeed,” Miss Garden answered 
promptly. “I forget all about Salomé the 
moment I leave the opera house. I am a 


twentieth century woman as soon as I am 
dressed in my street clothes. I live the part 
on the stage; and I assure you that I dis 
miss it the moment I can. After I sing 
Mélisande at night I do not wander about 
with my head.in the clouds dreaming for 
hours after. If I felt in the mood to eat 
a substantial midnight meal I could do so. 
I believe in disassociating the theater and 
the home. I am one woman in the theater ; 
quite another outside. Mary Garden in the 
opera house and Mary Garden in her apart 
ment are two different women.” 

Miss Garden lives in an apartment house 
near Lexington avenue in West Fifty-sixth 
street. Her rooms are very large. The one 
into which the Mustcat AMERICA man was 
ushered had a brown color scheme, the ma- 
hogany chairs being upholstered in a dozen 
different shades of this color. Clusters of 
immense chyrsanthemums were scattered 
about. A huge golden lamp, as tall as the 
singer herself, stood snugly by the piano 
On the walls were various paintings; no 
photographs. On the piano was a miniature 
in colors of Miss Garden, done by a girl of 
twenty, she said. 

The singer swept into the room dressed in 
a peignoir of cherry color. She seated her 
self under the gold lamp on a chair, amid 
a dozen colors, not one of which was out 
of harmony. There were diamond horse 
shoes on her slippers, wonderful green 
emeralds on her fingers, large pearl ear- 
rings on her ear tips, and her hair—it is 
red—was dressed in a manner that no 
woman could but have envied and no mere 
man can describe. 

It was a fascinating picture that the 
singer presented. Is she pretty? Well, you 
are not thinking about that; it’s too tame a 
word. You want to fight her battles im 
mediately and you listen, all sympathy, when 
she tells you about her misunderstanding 
with the customs men 

“They held my trunks for five days,” she 
said. “They want me to pay a duty of 
$2,000. I am willing to pay for my stag 
clothes, but some of the things on which 
they wanted to tax me I have had for years 
And, $2,000. I am not a millionaire; I do 
not carry $2,000 about with me. Probably 
they annoyed me because I am not an Amer 
‘But, aren’t you an American?” shi 
aske 
“Why, no, I’m not,” she answered. “Som 
of the newspapers insist that I am, but it 
is not tru I lived in America only ten 
years. I came here from Scotland when J] 
was nine and I left for Europe when I was 
uineteen. I came from Aberdeen, Scot 
land, and all my people are Scotch.” 

“What do you think of your success in 


Was 


America? How does it feel to be one of 
the most successful of living singers?” 
“How shall I explain?” she began slowly. 
“To answer I must tell you a little bit about 
myself; about the real Mary Garden that 
few people know; the real woman inside of 
me. I like to accomplish the difficult things ; 
apparent impossibilities fascinate me; when 
I meet an obstacle I like to surmount it. 
What is easy to accomplish does not interest 
me. I had set my heart on conquering 
America, and for years that was my ambi- 
tion. Finally I came over; I was tri- 
umphant. Then I lost interest. I had con- 


a 


ngmeee ss 





makes a good impression and the next year 
is elevated to stardom, why would she not 
naturally say to herself: ‘What is the need 
for my working to master my art, when | 
am placed at the top rung of the ladder 
almost over night? My aim was to get at 
the top; I am there. What more is there 
to do.’ 

“In Europe it is different. Just think of 
the struggles that I had before I succeeded: 
look at all I had to go through. Other suc- 
cessful singers have the same story to tell. 
Their merit is absolutely essential to suc- 


cess. Newspaper reputation and personal- 


Mary Garden as Mary Garden—A View of the Singer Which Few American 
Readers Have Seen 


quered. What more was there to do? Now 
| want to conquer other fields. The Rus 
sians are a wonderful people, and I want 
to go there, sing and succeed in a big city 
in Russia. After Russia I shall go to some 


other country and fight all over again. 
Success in America is an old story for me 
now ” 

“Do you think that the American verdict 
is necessary for an artist?” 

Miss Garden answered this by saying 
slowly that she did not. “America cannot 
make an artist,” she answered. “Of course 
it is flattering to have the American stamp 
of success, but America alone cannot make 


Here personality counts for 
star system 


an artist great 
too much, and the basis of the 


is all wrong. . They make stars here over 
night. 1 remember last year I dropped into 
theater and I saw a very attractive little 


girl whose talent impressed me greatly and I 
said to a friend that the girl would be sure 
to be heard from. Soon after I arrived in 
New York a few days ago I saw her pic 


ture on the billboards, featured as the star 
of a comedy. It was too quick. The man 
agers are to blame. Why do they do it? 


Don’t they understand that it is deadening; 
that it stultifies talent and ambition? If a 
girl appearing in a small role one season 


ity will not carry one through alone.” 

Miss Garden’s opinions of Americans 
should be interesting. “I adore American 
women,” she said. “They are so quick, so 
enchanting, so healthy. I do not say that 
because they admire me, but I mean it 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“What about American men?” 


was asked. 


the singer 


“Tl do not care so much for American 
men But I do not blame them for not 
wanting to go to the opera and for flock 
ing to the lighter and frothier forms of 


amusement where they can be entertained 
a tax on their brains. When I was 
awful trouble with the customs 
for two hours in the office of 


without 
having that 
house I sat 


a well-known law firm in the Wall Street 
district. And what a place that downtown 
New York is by the green—Bowling Green, 
I think they call it. I do not believe I ever 
saw sO many men in my life; all men and 
no women. For two hours I sat in that 
law office and I was very much interested, 


I can tell you. The telephones rang con- 
tinually and the buzzers buzzed and office 
boys came in and there were stenographers 
to take down letters and people were con 
stantly coming. It was wonderful the 
amount of business that was transacted 


Now, can you wonder that these busy men 
go to sleep occasionally when they go to 
the opera? To one of these lawyers I 
asked: ‘Monsieur, when do you eat?’ ‘O,’ 
he replied, ‘sometimes at twelve, sometimes 
at one, sometimes at three, sometimes not 
at all during the day.’ 

“It’s very different in Paris. There a 
successful man of affairs rises at a reason 
able hour, takes a stroll along the Bois, 
goes to luncheon, takes another stroll along 
the Bois. He has plenty of time to go 
home and dress. And he enjoys the opera. 
Why shouldn’t he? But, isn’t it delightful 
that the Americans, men and women, have 
taken to the French school? It has given 
me immense pleasure.” 

Miss Garden was asked whether the 
French composers were grateful to her for 
what she had done in introducing their 
works in this country. She said they were, 
but she hadn't talked with Debussy or 
Charpentier recently. 

“My last conversation with Charpentier 
was on the occasion of the little dinner we 
gave when ‘Louise’ had been presented 
fifty times. Charpentier was drinking 
nothing but milk, and he looked very weak 
and tired at the dinner. Finally he fainted. 
He went to live near Monte Carlo, and 
when I was there recently I saw him at a 
table, but he looked so timid and retiring 
that I did not converse with him. Poor 
man! It is said that he is writing another 
opera, but I have not seen any of the score 
yet, and I do not know whether he will 
complete it or not. 

“Debussy and I were good friends, and I 
was very fond of his first wife; but then, 
you know, he married again, and now we 
do not see each other. Something has come 
up between us; I do not know just what 

“My favorite operatic composer is 
Strauss. Now, there’s a man for you; a 
real man. He lives in the mountains with 
his family and is very happy. You will 
hear more’of Strauss; he will write other 
big and great operas. I am very fond of 
him.” 

“Who is your 
Garden was asked 

“Emmy Destinn,” she answered prompt 
ly, “and I am willing to be quoted. She is 
the best of us. Her voice is delightful, her 
placement superb. There is a woman that 
Americans should appreciate more, and 
they will when they know her better.” 

Miss Garden was asked what actress im 
pressed her most in this country. She did 
not hesitate a moment here, either. 

“Margaret Anglin,” she answered. “As 
soon as she made her entrance in “The 
Great Divide’ I understood instinctively 
that I was in the presence of a superb ar 
tist. Im some way or other I can divine 
genius in another by intuition 

“I remember that one day my father took 
me to the modest studio of a young sculp 
tor named Frazer, in McDougal alley, near 


favorite singer?” Miss 


Washington square, New York. I saw a 
statue of an old man that was superb. 
‘Who did that?’ I asked, immediately 


‘Mademoiselle,’ said Frazer modestly, ‘that 
is my work.’ I saw that man on the street, 
and was so impressed that I ‘did that fig 
ure.” ‘Monsieur,’ I said, ‘you will be a 
great sculptor some day, and so he will 
[ have been telling all my friends about him, 
for I like to encourage talent and always do 
when I can. I have given him a commis 
sion to do me in the role of Mélisande, and 
[ shall exhibit it at the Paris salon 
America 


success in with the 


“Since my 
French school many young composers in 
Paris come to me and ask that I hear their 
works. When I can do so I am always 


pleased to give them a hearing. Recently 
one of these men came to me and said that 
he had written an opera based on Joan of 
Arc. The subject did not impress me, but 
[ gave him a hearing and his work is really 
of merit. However, I do not believe that 
the public would care to see Joan of Ar« 
in opera. There is no heart interest in it 
a woman inspiring troops to go to war 
She did not have a love affair, and love 
must play some part in an opera or the 
public will not go to hear it.” 


One of the French maids appeared and 
told Miss Garden that the Manhattan want 
d her on the telephon When she re 
turned she said 


‘Tust think, rehearsals at 12.30 to-morrow 
and at 8.30. We have to work very hard 
It leaves little time for anything else. On 
the day of a performance I[ stay in bed all 
day and see no one [ re read, write 
letters. But when I do anything it is with 
all my soul, and I have to save my energies. 
Even an interview is exhausting. I do not 


[Continued on next. page] 
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go into it half-heartedly, but give myself to 
the subject in hand with abandon, and when 
it is all over I am very tired.” 

When the MusicaL AMERICA man started 
for Miss Garden’s apartments he had 
framed fifty questions to ask her. Dozens 
of others were on the tip of his tongue 
after he had been talking to her for an 
hour. And he made them brief. He was 
told that Miss Garden’s pet diversion is 
traveling; that her favorite musical paper is 
MusicaL America; that she has nothing to 
do with opera people outside of the theater ; 
that she would like to see the Pyramids; 
that her love affairs give her no concern; 
that she does not like people to tell her that 
she is a success, because she knows when 
she is successful and also when she fails; 
that she detests flattery, and that she abhors 
being photographed. 

And the interview could not end without 
an inquiry about Mr. Hammerstein. 

“He treats me very well now,” she said. 
“Last season he treated me like a chorus 
girl and thought I would stand for having 
another woman sing the roles that were 
mine. But I showed my disagreeable side 
and fought and won. If I had not, I would 
have left America and never put my feet 
on its soil again. So, you see, I have a dis- 
agreeable side.” ess 


JOHN BEACH PERFORMS 
HIS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Chopin, Schumann and Brahms Among 
orks Given at His Interesting 
Recital 


Boston, Nov. 15.—On Saturday after- 
noon, November 6, John Beach, pianist and 
composer, gave a recital of more than ordi- 
nary interest at No. 28 The Fenway. Mr. 
Beach is a composer of marked gifts and 
serious aims, and has studied the piano 
with Bauer and other masters. 

If Mr. Beach brought firmness of style 
and elasticity of expression to the Chopin 
and Schumann works he revealed the more 
distinguished qualities of his art in the per- 
formance of the Brahms numbers. The 
greatest refinements are demanded by the 
two intermezzi, op. 117, Nos. 1 and 2. At 
Mr. Beach’s hands these works spoke with 
a perfection of phrasing, a definiteness, and 
at the same time a refinement which marked 
him as a highly gifted pianist. The rhap- 
sody was taken in a more deliberate tempo 
than is usual. 

On the program he gave some of his own 
compositions, all of which revealed the 
poetic touch, the atmosphere which one 
feels in all of his works. There were the 
“Balcony Lyric” and “Masques” from the 
“New Orleans Miniatures,” and the Inter- 
mezzo. The “Balcony Lyric” is golden in 
texture and warm in feeling, a truly beau- 
tiful melody, well interwoven in interesting 
figuration. It is one of the most poetic bits 
of Mr. Beach’s composition. “Masques” is 
piquant and tripping, a true little Carnival 
piece. The Intermezzo is a larger work, 
and revealed both Mr. Beach’s melodic gift 
and his excellent handling of the piano 
style of writing. 

He plays with sincerity, naturalness, un- 
forced sentiment, unfolding all out of a 
definite conception. His playing was much 
appreciated by the audience. 


MR. CARL’S FIRST RECITAL 














New York Organist Devotes Program 
Strictly to French Composers 


William C. Carl began his anrual 
series of Fall recitals in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, on Monday evening, 
November 15, at 8:15. The program was 
devoted exclusively to the works of French 
composers, in honor of the recent deco- 
ration bestowed upon Mr. Carl by the 
French Government. Several of the works 
had been especially composed and dedi- 
cated to him, including a manuscript com- 
position by Theodore Dubois. The recital 
was given under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists, and was the 
first of the series which is to be continued 
during the entire season, in the churches 
of Greater New York, under the guild’s 
direction. 

Mr. Carl will also give recitals in the 
“Old First” Church, New York, Monday 
evenings, November 22, assisted by John 
Young, tenor; and November 29, when the 
full choir of the church will sing a pro- 
gram styled after the famous Moteten 
Choir Concerts in the Thomas Kirche, 
Leipsic, where Bach played. The recitals 
are free, and no tickets are required. 

Following was Mr. Carl’s program on 
Monday night: 

Allegro from the Sixth Organ Symphony, Widor; 
Prelude et Cantilene, Rousseau, (dedicated to Mr. 
Carl); Gavotte “Le Temple de la Gloire,” Rameau; 
Choral, “Maintenant que Mon Ame Loue le Seig- 
neur,” (new) Guilmant; Pastorale in F, Lemmens; 
Variations de Concert, Bonnet; Premiére Sym- 


phonie (first movement), (mew) Maquaire; An- 
dantino in B Fiat, Salomé, (dedicated to Mr. 


Carl); Toccata in A Major, MacMaster, (dedi- 
cated to Mr. Carl); Preludio per Organo (MS.), 
Dubois, (dedicated to Mr. Carl): Grand Choeur de 
Concert, Deshayes, (dedicated to Mr. Carl). 


ENTHUSIASTIC GREETINGS FOR BOSTON’S NEW OPERA STARS 


Debuts of Many Prominent Artists in Company Make First Week Eventful— Aida” “La Boheme” and 
“Lakme” Given at Handsome New Music Temple—A Sunday Night Concert 


Boston, Nov. 15.—For the past week 
the Boston Opera House has been what 
the female novelist would term “the cyno- 
sure of all eyes.” The management has 
more than fulfilled its promises. 

The initial production of Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” has already been reported 
in MusicaL AMERICA, and it is unnecessary 
to recall the excitement and the brilliancy 
of that occasion. On Wednesday evening 
came the first thorough test of the company 
and its resources. In addition to Nordica 


and Homer and Mr. Constantino, three 
artists made initial appearances on Monday 
evening, the 8th. All of the three proved 
acceptable, and two of them, Mr. Baklanoff 
and Mr. Nivette, showed exceptional abil- 
ities. On Wednesday evening the cast for 
VerJi’s “Aida” was as follows: Aida, Celes- 
tina Boninsegna; Ammneris, Maria Claes- 
sens; High Priestess, Bettina Freeman; The 
King, Francis Archambault; Amonasro, 
George Baklanoff; Ramfis, José Mardones ; 
A Messenger, Ernesto Giaccone. With the 
exception of Mr. Baklanoff, all of these ar- 
tists were heard for the first time. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s Amonasro was a strik- 
ing figure. This singer, I understand, has 
just been invited to appear at the Metro- 
politan in New York. He has a powerful, 
resonant voice, and is an actor of: ver- 
satility and originality. Mr. Leliva was in 
far from the best plight, nor did he seem 
especially well adapted for his role. Mme. 
Boninsegna was evidently a past master of 
that difficult art known as “operatic 
routine,” and her performance increased 
in conviction and interest as the evening 
wore on. She has some beautiful middle 
tones in her voice, and was a noticeable 
feature of the mis-en-scene. Mme. Claes- 
sens has, ere this, won the esteem of 
Boston audiences as Amneris. Right here 
let it be said that Miss Freeman made all 
stop and listen as her lovely, rich voice 
came echoing from the rear of the stage in 
the temple scene. Francis Archambault 
has a fine, big, fibrous, straight-from-the- 
shoulder bass, and he should be one of the 
especial assets of the company when he has 
had more experience. Mr. Mardones has 
what Mr. Archambault lacks, finish and 
fluency of style. Ernesto Giaccone told a 
graphic tale of the oncoming army. 

The great feature of the evening, how- 
ever, was the ensemble and the remarkable 
stage settings. Mr. Menotti, the regisseur 
generale, and Pietr» Stroppa, his assistant, 
the scene-painter, have accomplished re- 
sults in this direction which will go down 
in the history of the opera house. 

From the beginning the chorus has 
proved itself a superb body of singers. It 
can sing with splendid brilliance and 
sonority of tone. It can also observe 
nuances, for its divisions are equally 
balanced, ‘both as regards numbers and 





efficiency. Nor must the labors of Mr. 
Sbavaglia, the chorus master, be forgotten. 

On Thursday evening came Puccini’s 
ever y-uthful and glorious “La Bohéme.” 
Miss Nielsen and Mr. Constantino took the 
principal parts, and seldom have these ac- 
complished artists appeared to greater ad- 


vantage. The remainder of the cast of- 
fered Mathilde Lewicka, as Musette 
(début); Raymond Boulogne, Marcello 


(début); José Mardones, Colline; Attilio 
Pulchini, Schaunard; John Morgan, Alcin- 
doro (début); Luigi Tavecchia, Benoit 
(début); George Dunstan, Un Doganiero 
(début). : 

Miss Nielsen, who has always had a large 
and enthusiastic following here, had never 
sung so well before a Boston audience. 
Her voice seemed exceptionally pure and 
fresh and of the loveliest imaginable qual- 
ity. As for the impersonation, it was a 
well-nigh perfect achievement. If a ges- 
ture or an expression or an inflection of 
the voice had differed, it would have been 
altered for the worse. 

Mr. Constantino was his old self, so 
sensitive to the line of every phrase, with 
his wonted color and vibrancy of tone and 
excellent diction, adjusting himself exact- 
ly to the wonderfully sensitive acoustics 
of the theater. Miss Lewicka gained 
warm recognition as Musette. She had 
been working hard on the part at the 
opera school and she showed the results 
of her training. 

But the triumph of the week came on 
Friday evening when Lydia Lipkowska, 
the much-heralded Russian coloratura so- 
prano, made a sweeping success of her 
American début in “Delibes’s exotic and 


deliciously impossible operetta, “Lakmé,” 
revived here after an interval of some 
vears. 


“Lakmé” is a model of decorative art, a 
delicious, piquantly instrumentated, Dres- 
den china amourette. It is one of the best 
examples extant of that graceful art so 
peculiarly a.product of France, known as 
“opéra comique.” 

As well as a born singer, Miss Lipkow- 
ska is an actress by instinct as well as 
training. She has the inestimable advan- 
tages of youth and grace. Her gestures 
are as perfect as and as pleasing as the 
movements of a pretty kitten. When she 
narrated the tale of the Daughter of the 
Pariah, its wistful pathos was in her eyes, 
in every gesture, every line of her figure. 
And these gestures and expressions, so 
touching, were yet simple. Her vocalism in 
this instance was of superlative brilliance 
and charm. Her fresh voice exulted in the 
simple, sustained lyric passages as it did in 
moments of victorious bravura, and in the 
staccato passages so apparently and ab- 
surdly and prettily and conveniently sup- 
posed to imitate the sound of the little 
silver bells. This is a real coloratura so- 
prano, such as is seldom met with in these 
days. Madame Lipkowska is very young. 


By virtue of one performance alone she 
has already become very popular here. | 
venture to predict a great future for her 
in America. 

In the same cast was Paul Bourrillon, a 
French tenor thoroughly imbued with 
French traditions and the Gallic school of 
singing, whose tones are of a baritone 
quality. He afforded entertainment and 
filled his rdle creditably. Mr. Nivette, the 
bass from the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
distinguished himself as often as he ap- 
peared on the stage. Mr. Rodolfo, bari- 
tone, as Frederick, was the leader of a 
vivacious and amusing quintet which in- 
cluded Mr. Bourrillon and three young 
Boston singers, two of whom made their 
first appearance on any stage, Elvira 
Leveroni, Virginia Pierce, Evelyn Parnell. 
There was hardly opportunity of judging 
of their vocal capacities in such insig- 
nificant parts, but there was occasion to 
admire their finished stage deportment. 
The chorus sang especially well; the or- 
chestra played the delicate and transparent 
score with laudable finesse and variety of 
color. There was the utmost enthusiasm, 
and after the second act an ovation for 
Miss Lipkowska. 

Miss Freeman, heard for the second 
time as Mallika, made more apparent the 
fullness, richness and texture of her voice. 

On Saturday night came the first of the 
“débutante performances.” On this par- 
ticular occasion the débutantes were Evelyn 
Parnell, a pupil of Franklin White, and 
Clara Munger, of the Opera School, and 
Elvira Leveroni, who has sung in some of 
the European opera houses and received 
most of her training abroad. Christian 
Hansen, the Danish tenor, also made his 
American début. For the remainder of the 
cast Mr. Archambault was the King, Mr. 
Boulogne Amonasro, Giuseppe Perini the 
High Priest, Ernesto Giaccone the Mes- 
senger, Miss Freeman the High Priestess. 

Miss Parnell displayed a voice that has 
range and quality. She showed her appre- 
ciation of her rdéle, intelligence and re- 
source in her interpretation. Miss Lever- 
oni sang and acted with surprising fluency 
and authority. She has a voice of agree- 
able quality. Mr. Hansen has uncommon 
power and brilliance, and he employs his 
voice to its utmost faculty. 

On Sunday night a grand popular oper- 
atic concert—I believe those are the ad- 
jectives—the first of its kind in the new 
opera took place. The artists were Mme. 
Boninsegna, Mr. Boulogna, Mr. Mar- 
dones, Mr. Henrotte, violinist; Mme. 
Berenguer, harpist, and Ralph Lyford, 
organist Wallace Goodrich conducted. 
There was a very cordial audience of good 
size. 

Thus it may be seen that Boston has 
gone magnificently opera mad and intends 
to remain so for some length of time, to 
the general satisfaction of everybody. 

Ottn Downes. 





. ist and director. 


FIRST PROGRAM AT 
NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


The Faculty of the Master Music Stu- 
dios Appears in Recital in Its 
Attractive Quarters 


The initial musicale of the Master Music 
Studios, Broadway and One Hundred and 
Eighth street, took place on Monday eve- 
ning, November 15. Connected with the 
faculty of this school are Henry Holden 
Huss, pianist-composer; Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
ford Watters, baritone and mezzo-soprano; 
Dora Brown, classic dancing; Baronne de 
Muro, French, and M. Duble-Scheele, pian- 
Of these musicians, Mr. 
Huss and Mrs. and Mr. Watters furnished 
the first program, with Mrs. Duble-Scheele 
and Edwin Stodola as accompanists. The 
program was as follows: 





Huss, Concerto in B Major, first movement; 
Bounoncini, “Perla Gloria’; Tschaikowsky, “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt”; Schumann, Intermez- 
zo, “Frihlingsnacht’; Tosti,, “Good-bye”; Secchi 
“Lungi dal caro bene”: Hahn, “L’Heure Exquise’’; 
Strauss, “Zueignen”; Old English, “Drink to Me 
Only”; Hatton, “Bid Me to Live”; Schumann, 
Novelette; Liszt, Gondoliera; Chopin, Valse, FE 
Minor; Thomas, ‘‘Night Hymn at Sea.” 


Since this was the first program given in 
the new studios by members of the faculty, 
the event was in the nature of an infor- 
mal introduction of the school and its work 
to the public. If its value is to -be esti- 
mated by the excellent work at this re- 
cital, the school will fill a large place in 
the educational life. 

Mr. Huss was heard to the best advant 
age in the first movement of his own con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, accompanied 
on a second piano by Edwin Stodola, 
though his group of pieces played later in 
the program won him several recalls and 


an encore. As far as can be judged from 
a performance without orchestra, Mr. Huss 
has written a sane and well-balanced work 
that is both brilliant and pianistic. 

Mrs. Watters is a singer with an abund- 
ance of temperament, of which she makes 
good use. Her best singing was naturally 
done in the more modern compositions, of 
which her conception was much to the lik- 
ing of the audience. Mr. Watters sang all 
of his numbers with a full resonant bari- 
tone that possesses an even and pleasing 
quality throughout its entire compass. 
Though entirely successful in his several 
selections, it is as a ballad singer that Mr. 
Watters excels, and his efforts in that form 
were exceptionally interesting. The voices 
of these two singers blended well in the 
only duet of the program. The accom- 
paniments were plaved with discriminating 
taste by Mrs. Duble-Scheele 





Yolanda Méré in Boston Recital 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Yolanda Méré, the 
Hungarian pianist, revealed herself as a 
musician of temperament and originality, 
as well as having remarkable technical 
skill, on Wednesday afternoon. She played 
the Schubert Impromptu in G—that im- 
promptu that not one in fifty pianists can 
give a successful performance on the con- 
cert platform—in a manner which was in 
itself a conspicuous achievement. At the 
return of the initial passage she transposed 
the same an octave higher, with excellent 
and legitimate results. One of the novel- 
ties of her program was a fizzing demon- 
stration by Dohnanyi—“Tolle Gesell- 
schaft,” or, in English, “Crazy Crowd.” 
[here was also a Valse Intermezzo by 
Merkler, which was given an astounding 
virtuoso performance. A very approving 
audience attended. 8. D. 





TINA LERNER’S PLAYING 
CHARMS NORTHAMPTON 


Audience of Holyoke College Students 
Applauds Exquisite Art in Perform- 
ance of Fine Program 





NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Nov. 11.—A most 
delightful piano recital was given last eve- 
ning bv the beautiful and talented Russian 
musician, Tina Lerner. Mary Lyon Chapel 
was nearly filled with an audience com- 
posed largely of Holyoke College students. 
Miss Lerner charmed her audience com- 
pletely, and was warmly applauded. 

Nothing could be lovelier than the simple 
and melodious Pastorale Variée, by Mo- 
zart, but the Brahms intermezzo in A was 
no less beautifully played by this admirable 
little artist, and the Mendelssdhn Rondo 
Capriccioso might have been written ex- 
pressly for her clever fingers. Then came 
a superb Chopin group. The C sharp mi- 
nor scherzo is in a way too big for her, but 
one must wait a long time to hear a more 
exquisite interpretation of the F sharp Noc- 
turne. After the Chopin group she played 
for an encore the G flat étude by the same 
composer. The closing group was of mod- 
ern works, prevailingly brilliant. An inter- 
esting novelty was a difficult and effective 
“Witch’s Frolic,” by Francesco Berger. At 
the close she played for encore a Paganini- 
Liszt étude. 





Anna Miller Wood Sings in Providence 
Boston, Nov. 15.—Anna Miller Wood. 
the contralto, sang at “A Morning with a 
Composer and His Music,” given by Arthur 
Foote in Providence, R. I., last Thursday 
morning, under the auspices of the Chami- 
nade Club. D. L. L. 
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GAY OPENING FOR 
THESOPERA BOUFFE 


Lecocq’s “‘La Fille de Mme. Angot’’ 
Given Admirable Performance 
at Manhattan 


Another triumph for Oscar Hammerstein 
was recorded Tuesday night when the sea- 
son of opera-bouffé at the Manhattan Opera 
House was inaugurated with Charles Le- 
cocq’s sparkling operetta “La Fille de Mme. 
Angot.” The theater was well filled, with 
a generous sprinkling through the audience 
of French opera ‘enthusiasts, who appreci- 
ated to the full the gay humor and wit of 
the action and dialogue. The opera, so far 
as the libretto is concerned, seldom seemed 
old-fashioned, and the music never did. It 
was engagingly fresh and lively, replete 
with captivating waltzes and marches and 
daintily charming duets and trios. 

“La Fille de Mme. Anvot” was last heard 
in New York nineteen years ago, when it 
was nerformed at the Casino Theater .by 
Rudolf Aronson, with the late Heinrich 
Conried as stage manager. Its first pro- 
duction ‘took place in Brussels thirty-seven 
years ago. Paris heard it at the Folies 
Dramatiques a few months later,and on Au- 
gust 23, 1873, Marie Aimée and a French 
company brought the opera to New York. 
For the next seventeen years it had fre- 
quent performances in sinew York in French 
and in English. During its Casino run in 
1890 Camille d’Arville made her American 
début in the role of Mlle. Lange. Lecocq, 
its author, is now in his seventy-seventh 
year, but has long since ceased his musical 
labors. 

In its effervescent humor and brightness 
of story, which breathes the charming at- 
mosphere of the days of the French Di- 
rectory, the opera was sagaciously chosen 
as the opening work of the opera-bouffé 
season, and it was blithesomely interpreted 
by both principals and choristers in Tues- 
day’s performance. 

Most of the members of the cast were 
unfamiliar. They included Mlle. Delormes 
as Clairette, Mile. Nolba as Mile. Lange, 
David Devries as Ange Pitou and M. Dam- 
brinne as Pomponnet. Mlle. Rachel, the 
Amaranthe, was recalled as the Mephisto 
of “Le Petit Faust” and in other rdles in 
Mr. Hammerstein’s season of opera-bouffé 
at the Victoria Theater about ten years ago. 

Mile. Delormes, as Clairette, sang with 
agreeable expression, though occasionally 
out of tune, and acted gracefully, and Mlle. 
Laya, by her infectious humor, did much 
for the success of the evening. 

M. Devries, formerly of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, displayed a pleasant light tenor 
and an artistic style of acting in the charac- 
ter of Ange Pitou. His was the finest in- 
dividual performance of the evening. Mlle. 
Nolba’s voice was pleasing, and M. Dam- 
brinne, M. Nicolay as Louchard, Mlle. 
Dumesnil as Mme. Ducoudray and M. Le- 
roux as Trenit entered heartily into the 
spirit of the opera. M. Blondel proved a 
good baritone. Alfred Haakman conducted 
with admirable force and enthusiasm. 

Among the most eniovable musical num- 
bers was the duet of Mlle. Laya and M. 
Devries, “The New Régime.” Others that 
gave special pleasure were the “Conspira- 
tors’ Chorus,” the “Fishwives’ Song,” the 
tuneful “She’s so Innocent,” and “In Days 
Gone By.” 








Carrefio Arouses Omaha Audience 

Omana, Nes, Nov. 16—A _ crowded 
house greeted Teresa Carrefio at her re- 
cital here last week, when her playing 
evoked the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of delight. She paid her Omaha au- 
dience the compliment of choosing a pro- 
gram that most pianists would hesitate to 
offer outside of the largest music centers, 
but the responsiveness of her listeners 
proved that she had made no mistake. 
Her principal numbers were Chopin’s So- 
nata in B Minor and MacDowell’s “Keltic” 
Sonata, and there were shorter composi- 
tions by Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert- 
Liszt and Liszt. 





A Stradivarius Violoncello For Sale 


A beautiful Stradivarius Violoncello, made 
in 1620, and repaired by A. Slebenhiiner in 
1878, in Ziirich, and has been the favorite in- 
strument of A. F. Servais, the distinguished 
‘cellist, is for sale for 25,000 francs, and is 
guaranteed for by Maison Beethoven GBrux- 
elles. The instrument is in good, healthy 
condition. Address all inquiries to Geo. Ar- 





STAGE SETTING OF SECOND ACT IN MASSENET’S “ WERTHER” 











The Illustration Shows the Setting Used in the Production of Massenet’s Opera at the New Theater, in New 


York, Last Tuesday Night 





Evelyn C. Phillips’s Song Recital 

Evelyn C. Phillips, soprano, made her 
début in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Tuesday night. The recital, which showed 
Miss Phillips to be a singer of most satis- 
factory attainments, will be reviewed fully 
in MusIcAL AMERICA next week. 




















Mrs. Esther Modern 


HartForp, Nov. 15.—Mrs. Esther H. 
Modern, a successful teacher of music and 
for many years in charge of the choir of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church, died at her 
home here on November 4. 





Stephen A. Wall 

Paterson, N. J., Nov. 15.—Stephen A. 
Wall, organist at St. Michael’s Church, 
president of the Wall Paint Company and 
author of many operas, dropped dead in 
the cellar of his home, No. 375 Ellison 
street, at 8:30 o'clock this morning. Death 
was due to heart failure. The deceased was 
53 years old. 


Francis Thome 


Paris, Nov. 16.—Francis Thome, the 
composer, died here to-day. He was born 
at kort Louis, Mauritius, about fifty-nine 
years ago. He attended the Paris Musical 
Conservatory from 1866 to 1870, studying 
pianoforte with Marmontel and Duprato. 
He wrote the music for “Romeo and Juli- 
ette” in 1890, and in the following year 
published another series of vocal and in- 
strumental pieces. He has also set many 
light stage pieces to music. 








George W. Roseman 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—George W. Rose- 
man, well known in musical theatrical 
circles, died of pneumonia November 14, 
after an illness of ten days. He was at one 
time musical director at Ford’s Opera 
House and for a number of years was a 
member of the McCaul Opera Company, in 
which he took prominent parts. He had a 
rich baritone voice and was a proficient 
student of music and a successful teacher. 


TETRAZZINI AGAIN 
STAR IN MANHATTAN 


Reappears as Violetta and Lucia— 
McCormack Creates a Fine 
Impression 


It was Tetrazzini who was the particular 
star of the opening week at the Manhattan 
Opera House. It was her Lucia in Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” that set 
the Monday night audience at that house 
all a-quiver with delighted appreciation, and 
it was her Violetta in Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
that signalized her return to New York 
on Wednesday of last week, and that con- 
vinced her admirers, who included every 
person in the audience, that it was the 
same Tetrazzini as of old, with the same 
freshness and beattv of voice and the 
same splendor of pyrotechnical display in 
florid passages. 

Secondary only to the interest in the re- 
appearance of Mme. Tetrazzini was the 
desire to hear John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor, whose operatic success has been ac- 
complished more or less under the protect- 
ing wing of Tetrazzini ever since he en- 
tered into vocal prominence. Mr. McCor- 
mack sang Edgardo in “Lucia” Monday 
night, which was the occasion of his first 
New York appearance in the role, and 
really his first time in opera in New York 
in which he was able to do himself justice. 
As Alfredo in “Traviata” he had been 
handicapped by sickness, want of rehearsal 
and lack of appropriate costume. _ 

As Edgardo Mr. McCormack disclosed 
his quality beyond a peradventure, and all 
the kind things that have been said of his 
vocal prowess were amply substantiated in 
his performance. He possesses a lyric 
tenor of uncommon sweetness, smoothness 
and purity of tone, which he controls 
splendidly and in the best of musical taste. 
He acts with fire and energy, and in the 
sextet of “Lucia” quite carried his audi- 
ence away by the vigor and general ex. el 
lerce of his singing. res +e 

Others who appeared with Tetrazzini and 
Mr. McCormack on Monday evening were 
Mario Sammarco, the Italian baritone, who 
proved a virile Ashton, and Venturini as 
Arturo. Mr. Anselmi conducted in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

Mary Garden’s advent for the season 





afternoon. Her impersonation of the title 
role is familiar, and requires no special 
comment beyond the statement that it is 
as dramatically vivid as it always was. 
She was rapturously greeted. Maurice 
Renaud repeated his distinguished imper- 
sonation of Athanael, and Mr. Valles as 
Nicias and Mr. Scott as Palemon were 
also in the cast. Mr. de la Fuenta con- 
ducted. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 
constituted Saturday evening’s bill. Mme, 
Mazarin proved a thoroughly capable San- 
tuzza, and Mr. Lucas was an effective Tur- 
ridu. Lina Cavallieri was a beautiful and 
intelligent Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Sam- 
marco and Zenatello supported her in their 
very best manner. 

Mme. Mazarin, the French dramatic so- 
prano, made her .nanhattan début in “Aida” 
as the title character on Friday evening 
of last week. She seemed to please her 
audience immensely, her voice possessing 
power and her stage presence being pre- 
possessing. She sang according to the ap- 
proved traditions of the rdle, the principal 
defect in her performance being made 
manifest in an occasional raggedness of 
tone consequent upon too strenuous usage. 
Margarita d’Alvarez was Anmeris, and 
sang with the art that made her a favorite 
during the Manhattan’s preliminary season. 
Zenatello and Sammarco added their ad- 
mirable voices and presence to the cast. 

In “Traviata’ on Wednesday night, No- 
vember 10, Mme. Tetrazzini and Mr. Mc- 
Cormack were ably supported, among 
others, by Messrs. Sammarco and Ventu- 
rini and by Alice Gentle, Mlle. Severina 
and Messrs. Fossetta and De Grazia. 

The first performance of “Sapho,” with 
Mary Garden, was given Wednesday night, 
November 17. 





Mme. Marchesi’s Baltimore Recital 


BALtIMorE, Nov. 15.—Blanche Marchesi, 
soprano, gave a recital at the Peabody Con- 
servatory Friday afternoon, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. She was given 
fine support by Brahm Van Den Berg at 
the piano. Mme. Marchesi gave an explan- 
atory address preceding the recital, stating 
that it was her intention to give the abridged 
history of song in one program. All her 
numbers were generously applauded. The 
program opened with Adam De La Hale's 
“Robin m’aime,” thirteenth century, which 
was followed by Leiderbuch’s “Zwei Was- 
ser’ (“Ach Elslein”), sixteenth century, 
and continued with works of different cen- 


turies, concluding with Debussy’s “Mando- 
line.” W. J. R. 





Marie Brema is singing again this season 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. WILLIAM MASON 


E. M. Bowman, Pupil, 


Colleague and Successor, Recalls the Great 


Pianist as He Knew Him 


of William Mason is 
Well, what line of 


“Reminiscences 
what you want, is it? 
thought shall I follow?” asked E. M. Bow- 
man, in his Steinway Hall studio. “Shall it 
be the man himself, or his life-work as a 
teacher, his style of playing, his incompara- 


ble ‘touch,’ his daily routine in his studio, 
>? 

“Oh, anything I like. 

“Well, let me stand here and take a look 
at his teaching chair in its old and familiar 
position, and, by a process of memory, im- 
agination and reverie, re-incarnate or recall 
as vividly as I may the form which I have 
so often seen seated there and with whose 
spirit I have so often communed, standing 
exactly where I now do. 

“Ah! how plainly the familiar face and 
form come back to me now! There he sits, 
comfortably leaning his shapely head 
against the padded top of the chair, his 
characteristic hands—unlike any I have ever 
seen—resting on the curving arms of the 
chair, or with his elbow-tips on the wood 
and the index-finger tips touching each 
other, pyramid fashion, and his right leg 
thrown contentedly across the knee of the 
left. A welcoming smile of greeting 
breaks over his face and he is ready the 
next instant either to answer my question, 
put one himself, tell a story, relate an ex- 
perience or give me a talk on ‘How to 
Teach the Piano’ or ‘How Not to Teach 
the Piano’ or to discourse on “The Princi- 
ples of Life.’ 

“How did he look? 
photo up there over my music cabinet. He 
never had a better portrait than that. One 
day he came into my studio, the other side 
of that wall, where I taught so many years 
and up to my removal to this one, and said, 
‘Come on, Bowman, with me to this gallery 





or 


Just like that large 





not recall ever coming into this room or 
into his presence—a thing that happened 
daily, or more than daily and at any time of 
d and finding him dawdling or killing 
time. He was at his piano or at his desk 
or at one of his music-cases engaged in 
some definite and purposeful work, or he 
was just going out to do some such duty 
or just coming in from having performed it. 

“He had occupied this studio, number 12 
practically ever since the erection of Stein- 
way Hall, or about forty years, and there 
are associations and artistic traditions con- 
nected with this occupancy which make it 
one of the choicest chambers of music in 
this or any country. 

“By virtue of his great talent, his import- 
ant contributions to the advancement of 
pedagogics and artistic piano-playing and 
his long and distinguished career as pianist, 
composer, teacher and author, the name of 
William Mason was known by every mu- 
sician of importance on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. One of his pieces, ‘Silver 
Spring’ (so named from the pretty water- 
course and fountain which also suggested 
the name of Dr. Mason’s country home in 








the Orange Mountains, New Jersey), 
charmingly idiomatic to the piano and 
effective for salon performance, was 


for years about the only piano piece by an 
American composer which was known out- 
side of local circles. It was the piece de 
resistance of every young American player, 
and as boys we used to think that its per- 
formance marked the climax of touch and 
technique. 

“A great variety of readings was possi- 
ble to the piece and we each thought that 
our own was just about right. I now re- 
call playing it for a company in Minneapo- 
lis. There chanced to be in the room one 
of those opinionated players to which I have 
referred, and as the applause died out at 
the close of my performance, he leaned for- 
ward and in a rather sententious tone said 





E. M. Bowman in Dr. Mason’s Studio Recalling the Great Pianist as He Contem- 
plates His Old Teaching Chair 


and let us have our pictures taken together ; 
they have sent me some coupons and I| hear 
that they do good work over there.’ So, 
away we went like a couple of girls to the 
photograph gallery and had a merry time 
posing for the camarist. 

“He knew Dr. Mason and was very glad 
to get a good chance at him. We sat singly 
and in duet form several times and, beside 
the cabinet sizes, each of us had a life-size 
print made. That up there is the one that 
was made of Dr. Mason which he after- 
ward presented to me. It is a life-like por- 
trait. It has his characteristic pose, the one 
which he took in his best moments, ex- 
pressive of a distinguished air of interest 


in you or in some object or question of im- 
portance concerning you. 
“He was a busy man all his life. I can- 


to me, ‘Don’t you think that you play that 
piece too slow? I think so!’ The lights 
went out suddenly and a gloom spread over 
my spacious feelings. A queer sort of sus- 
and it 


pense pervaded the company, 
seemed to be up to me to say something 
calculated to relieve the tension. Presently 


we had a new fuse in and I, remembering 
that I had just come from New York, 
where I had studied the piece with the com- 
poser, remarked with some _ diffidence, 
“William Mason didn’t think so.”’ Mv 
brother said afterward thdt my remark did 
him good! This calls to mind another epi- 
sode connected with this same piece, and in 
which I received what I have always felt 
was one of the greatest compliments that 
could possibly come to one who was ambi 
tious to become a musical pianist. 





A Rare Portrait of the Late Dr. William Mason 


‘The reminiscence of which I am about 
to speak, refers to the late William Stein- 


way, who was the kind friend or, in so 
many cases, the generous benefactor of 
young students. Always ready to hear 


young pianists and students, even to the 
being-bored-point, he was in the grand 
ware-room one day to hear me play in 
order to see how I was getting along. This 
time, too, I played the ‘Silver Spring’ while 
Mr. Steinway paced back and forth listen- 
ing to its chaste melody and crystalline ac- 
companiment. Between the inherent musi- 
cal quality of the piece itself, the beautiful 
purity of the Steinway piano tone, the re- 
sponsiveness of the action and his never- 
failing kindness of feeling, 1 managed to 
pull through so well that at the close he 
came briskly toward me, saying, ‘Bravo, 
young man! I swear to God you have the 
same touch as ‘Billy Mason.’’ 

“It took William Steinway five seconds 
to utter those words, but he made a friend 
of the boy to whom he spoke who, in 
thought and in act from that day to this, 
has been true to him, to his memory and to 
the great house which bears his name. 

“To have the same touch as ‘Billy Ma- 
son, ah! that were a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished! But, to have a 
Steinway ‘ear’ even imagine that such was 
the case, that were also a large slice of 
glory—for a bov. And there is still enough 
‘boy’ in me to remember the gratification 
which the compliment gave me. 

“I have repeatedly said that as the art 
of beautiful piano-playing, in contrast with 
piano-bombardment, becomes more and 
more appreciated, the piano compositions of 
William Mason will come correspondingly 
more into vogue. Exactly as in the playing 
of Chopin, Mason’s music is idiomatic to 
the piano; it lures to beauty of tone, deli- 
cacy in nuance and general refinement in 
style, without being deficient in virility or 
depth of feeling. 

“I was speaking of Dr. Mason's busy 
life. For years and years he gave eight 
hour-lessons a day. Into every one of those 
lessons he put his best life-force. His were 
earnestly strenuous lesson-periods. His 
ideals as to his every act, musical or other 
wise, were exacting, and he pursued those 
ideals relentlessly. There was no half-way 
ground: no ‘that’ll do’ spirit. It had to be 
as good as possible, no matter how many 
times a defective passage had to be repeat- 
ed. I just said that these ideals went into 
all his habits. Let those who treasure let 
ters written by his pen take a fresh look 
at them and note the pains he always took, 
not only to express himself concisely and to 
the point, but to write legibly and without 
spot or blemish, as if the MSS. were to be 
lithographed or to become a court-record or 
a precious souvenir. This putting an ideal 
into every act of life was characteristic of 


the man. He had discovered the true secret 
of a happv life, namely, lifting every act 
into the ideal. When he gave a lesson, it 


was for the purpose of instructing the pu 
pil, rather than for the lesson-fee. When 
he paid a debt, it was always ‘for value re- 
ceived,’ and not because the sheriff would 
have attached his furniture. When he com- 
posed a piece it was in order to utter a 


beautiful or an interesting or a valuable 
musical thought, and not to collect the copy- 
right. When he was asked by his fellow- 
man ‘to go with him one mile, he went with 
him twain. To have gone just the one mile 
asked would have been to him the bare per- 
formance of duty—in the second mile lay 
the ideal. 

“Busy as he was, where is the young ar- 
tist or student who ever came to that door 
seeking advice or encouragement or de- 
served material help who did not receive 
the object of his quest? This reminds me. 
The other day a clear-sounding knock on 
my door reached my ears even through the 
playing of a pupil. Excusing myself for a 
moment I went to open the door and found 
a stranger who started back a little at the 
sight of my somewhat less ethereal form 
than the one he had been accustomed to see 
in that doorway, and quite abruptly and in 
a tone of surprise he half exclaimed, ‘Why! 
where is Dr. Mason?’ Unconseiously im- 
itating his manner of speech, I replied, ‘Dr. 
Mason is dead and in heaven!’ ‘Why! 
when did he die?’ was his next question. ‘A 
year ago last July,’ said I. Then he fell 
into reverie broken by expressions of great 
sorrow that his dear old friend for so 
many years had gone and himself utterly 
ignorant of the fact until the present mo- 
ment. I listened as long and as tenderly 
polite as I could, and then begged him to 
excuse me as I was pressed for time and 
my pupil was waiting. So saying, I began 
gently to close the door, when he arrested 
my action with a plea for just one word 
more. ‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘Would you 
kindly give me the price of a lodging; | 
am ‘down and out’ and in distress; please 
help a poor fellow.’ I don’t wish to ad 
vertise the fact in MusIcAL AMERICA or on 
the housetops, but I think I did just about 
what Dr. Mason had been doing to this ‘old 
friend for so many years,’ whereupon, with- 
out a question, I became William Mason’s 
friend's ‘friend’ for life. 

“Dr. Mason was known personally or by 
reputation to every artist of importance ac- 
tive in the musical world since 1850. It 
was the custom of every pianist coming to 
this country for purposes of travel or to 
concertize to come to this studio to pay his 


respects to the one pianist and teacher 
whom he knew better than any other— 
William Mason. These walls have echoed 


to the voice and steps and the playing, al- 
most without doubt, of Thalberg, Gotts- 
chalk, Rubinstein, Von Buelow, Leopold de 
Meyer, Gustav Satter, and many others of 
the olden day, beside all the recent ones 
whose names will readily occur to any one, 


Rummel, Pachmann, Bauer, Paderewski, 
Gabrilowitsch, etc., etc. This studio has 
been a veritable musical Mecca for great 


pianists and distinguished artists in other 
branches of the musical profession. If its 
walls could speak, they could repeat many 
an interesting conversation or reproduce 
many a wonderful performance. 

‘The traditions of this room as to teach- 


ing, as to performance and as to artistic 
ideals in general, beside the associations 
that I have here had with my revered 


friend and master, hallow the place to me 


(Continued on page 35) 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so = and so 
decisive was it.”’—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a pianist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainiy a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


Can you imagine a beautiful woman who 
seriously objects to her beauty without its 
being a pose? Impossible as such a thing 
seems, that is about the position in which 
Mme. Lina Cavalieri finds herself. Alan 
Dale, in a somewhat whimsical humor, 
broke through the vuards recently and in- 
terviewed her, with results which were 
given out in the New York American of 
last Sunday. 

Anathema of chaperones, guards and all 
their kind forms the background of Alan 
Dale’s story. The picture which he draws 
on this background is that of a woman in 
despair because the critics will say nothing 
except that she is beautiful to look upon. 
For her art, all that she works and strives 
for, they have no word. She hates her 
beauty—and in the same breath denies that 
she is beautiful, as if her denial of it would 
change the facts and set the critics off on 
the course which they should follow, of de- 
voting themselves to the consideration of 
her art. 

It is quite a tragedy. So long as she re- 
mains an artist she must be unhappy in 
her beauty, and it is presumable that if she 
gave un her art in order to rejoice in her 
beauty she would be equally unhappy over 
the loss of her art. There seems no help 
for it. 

“The trouble is,” said Cavalieri, speaking 
to Alan Dale as if he were a music critic, 
“that with you all it is my beauty—my al- 
leged beauty, for I do not admit that I am 
beautiful—that is starred, and not my art, 
my music, my voice. This beauty of mine 
has been my curse all through life. I hate 
it! I despise it. I have had to struggle as 
no woman has struggled, just because I 
happen to be not homely. Always, always 
the same story: ‘Lina Cavalieri is beauti 
ful’!” 

Mme. Cavalieri said illuminating things 
about the critics. They look for faults only; 
they do not want to enjoy themselves (1 
might add, on my own account, except at 
the expense of the artists). They analyze 
the voice and they make mistakes. They 
do not know the difference between vibrato 
and tremolo. In Paris the critics consider 
grace, charm, general effect. Here they do 
not.” Then Mme. Cavalieri rose to greater 
heights of denunciation and said: “They 
are all German at heart! Oh, so German.” 

Here Alan Dale steps aside in his story 
to thank goodness that he had nothing to 
say on this score. Music critics, he said, do 
not seem to him German. They seem Hin- 
dustani, or Syriac, or Esperanto. 

Musical criticism abroad, said the latest 
impersonator of Salomé, is clever, and light, 
and attractive. It does not make a point of 
discovering the bad points in an artist, but 
the good points. Alas, for the one who 
steps out of the Elysian fields of European 
criticism and comes upon the thorny path- 
ways of New York! 

For the public Cavalieri has different sen- 
timents. But listen to this and be aston- 
ished: “I like this public,” she declared. 
“It is a good public. I do not speak of so- 
ciety, for it is the same everywhere. The 
American public I like best is that of Phila- 
delphia and Boston. I adore Philadelphia— 
it is like Russia—!” 

“Oh, horror-ski! Great Scott-ovitch!” 
exclaims Mr. Dale. But it turned out that 
she did not mean that Philadelphians were 
revolutionists and red-bearded, anarchist- 


ical bomb throwers, but that they applauded 
her as much as the Russians did, 

What a hard time these opera singers 
have! Poor Caruso is wretched because he 
can have no privacy; Mary Garden because 
she is weary of the pomp and vanity of the 
world and finds America one great railway 
station. And Cavalieri, alas, is miserable 
with the misery of beauty. 

* * * 

Glenn Dillard Gunn has things to say 
about the American teacher and the Ameri- 
can artist in a recent publication of the In- 
diana Music Teachers’ Association. He 
sounds a note that needs to be more and 
more sounded, which is that the American 
artist, musician or composer who bewails 
the fact that he is unappreciated, or who 
berates his countrymen for not appreciat- 
ing him, is in a bad way. It behooves him, 
says Mr. Gunn, to take another attitude. 

What Mr. Gunn says is timely and true. 
The artists’ “efforts to enlist patriotic in- 
terest are not likely to rouse much response 
so long as he persists in prefacing them 
with claims to lack of appreciation.” It is 
well to shoot off as many Gunns as possible 
in the fight for the carrying out of this 
idea. But even so staunch a fighter as Mr. 
Gunn is not sure of himself at every point, 
perhaps from a mere lack of certain phases 
of experience. 

It appears to me that almost every one 
who writes or speaks of this subject has a 
wrong notion of the function of patriotism 
in the plan. Whether or not writers and 
thinkers approve of any patriotism whatso- 
ever in regard to American art, they all 
seem to regard it rather as a sentimental 
influence upon the public appreciation of the 
American artist, instead of regarding it as 
a force which might be employed to create 
better conditions for the American artist. 
The cry is not, or should not, be for pa- 
triotism in the direct appreciation of art; 
that is more likely to lead to error than to 
any good result. If there is any mass of 
people totally disqualified for artistic ap- 
preciation it is a patriotic mob. But nev- 
ertheless, the steam pressure which that 
blind patriotism represents may be turned 
to the greater use for art if rightly ap- 
plied—that is, applied in a way which will 
employ the force without employing the 
brainlessness. 

The artist who, through experience, has 
gotten to the bottom of American condi- 
tions, does not appeal to Americans through 
any wish to have an inferior American 
falsely exalted to the height of a superior 
foreigner. But it is supposable—it is in- 
evitable—that the great system of musical 
importation of every sort which from the 
beginning provided America with its music 
should have developed into a powerful ma- 
chine, a machine depending on its very 
Europeanism for its life, and with every 
part interdependent and in perfect balance. 

Here is the point. The machine was com- 
plete and self-sustaining at every point 
without American music or the American 
artist. When the American attempted to 
make himself a part of its workings he 
found himself a sort of unnecessary cog, 
fitting nowhere in the complex structure. 
The machine—that is, managers, publish- 
ers, etc.—did not need him. It was running 
smoothly enough. And the glamor of the 
foreign, the chrysanthemum hair, the bar- 
baric name, was one of its most perfectly 
adjusted functioning parts. 

Why have droves of Americans gone to 
Europe, grown long hair, put an “owski” 
on their name? Does this show nothing? 
Is this not a revelation of real facts and 
forces? If it shows anything, it shows that 
as things stood there was no place for the 
American in the machine. 

Well, it is all changing, little by little. 
And who is changing it? The stay-at-home, 
the American who stands out for common 
sense, for interfering with the machine and 
altering it in order to adapt it to American 
conditions. But it is not the carping, croak- 
ing stay-at-home who is doing it. The 
American public is not going to R. S. V. P. 
with nleasure to the American artist or 
composer who scolds and unbraids it (un- 
less he succeeds in doing it as delightfully 
as did the late Richard Mansfield). No; it 
is the cheerful chap who will win out—the 
man who knows that deep down under their 
vests the American people are with him; 
who knows that the people have not known 
the inside of his struggle with the machine 
—who have not had time to think about it— 
the chap who makes allowances for all this 
and who goes ahead doing the best that is 


in him to do, rallying all the support he can 
from his fellow-men as they wake up to his 
intrinsic worth and come to learn that even 
though he may have neither long hair nor 
an “owski” he may have, after all, the living 
fire and soul of art. 

Our friend Mr. Gunn does not reckon 
with the intrenched tradition and power of 
the machine. He has much to say that is 
just right, but when he states the ideally 
true fact that “the public is not especially 
concerned with the nationality of the artist 
appearing before it” he is sentimentalizing, 
talking not from facts as they are and must 
be met, but “testifying from the absolute,” 
as some of our Christian Science friends 
have been doing lately. He is ignoring the 
practical fact that in the fight of the Ameri- 
can artist for his life all these decades he 
has not had the same show as the European 
artist to get before the public; not because 
of public prejudice, but because of the 
great, powerful, silent, invisible machine. 
But the American is tinkering away at the 
machine now with a good will, and without 
blaming an innocent public for not appre- 
ciating him, and after a while he will have 
a machine that fits the new conditions of a 
new land. 

a 

Apropos of a tale with which I recently 
closed one of my communications to you 
comes a story from Mrs. E. L. Sanders. I 
will not try to improve upon Mrs. Sanders’s 
style, but will give you the story in her own 
words: 

“OTTAWA, Nov. 2, 1900. 
“Dear MEPHISTO: 

“Thank you for your finale when musing 
just previous to October 30, and yet, again, 
it is to laugh! 

“Some time since Amedée Tremblay and 


myself were reading Paderewski’s music at 
first sight. We essayed the ‘Manru’ score 
until Mr. Tremblay complained that his 
eyes were a little mixed; then we relaxed 
tension and picked up the songs op. 22. 

“We proceeded through the book seri- 
ously, gravely, wonderingly, not yet daring 
to comment, and had reached a quintuple 
fortissimo passage involving reiterated high 
notes and chords spread beyond the finger 
compass, written in the natural scale, signa- 
ture seven sharps and with occasional re- 
versions to a local minor thrown in—the 
puzzle was to see which minor. My dia- 
phragm was already fatigued from contin- 
ual extension, as caution against coming 
protracted vocal suspensions, and, glancing 
at Mr. Tremblay, he appeared as chesty as 
myself, though I realized that his face was 
set in deeper lines, as if he were having the 
worst of it, when my young son, speeding 
home from school, dashed into the drawing- 
room. 

“In the sudden and ominous silence that 
followed the boy spoke hurriedly: 

“*Oh, mamma, excuse me! I thought it 
was the piano tuner!’ 

“With instant humiliation because of his 
demeanor, and in tones of tragic scorn, I 
demanded : 

“*And what did you think / was?’ 

“ Ah—ah—I thought you were trying to 
give him the pitch!’ 

“Yours, Mitprep SANDERS. 

“P. S.—Query: How much reflected ge- 
nius is required by the interpreter to pre- 
vent leaving the impression of piano tuner 
and pitch pipe!” 

That, it seems to me, depends upon the 
degree of education of one’s public. 

Your MEPHISTO. 





ARTIST-PUPIL MAKES ~ 
HER RECITAL DEBUT 


Lucy Isabelle Marsh Presents Attractive 
Program in John W. Hall’s 
Studios 





Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Soprano 


Lucv Isabelle Marsh, soprano, an artist 
pupil of John Walter Hall, gave a recital 
at the latter’s studio in Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, November 11. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: 

“The Lass with the Delicate Air,’’ Arne; ‘“Phyl- 
lis has such Charming Graces,” Young; “Im 
Herbst,’’ Franz; “Traume,’’ Wagner; “Ein Traum,” 
Grieg; ‘“‘Le Baiser,” Goring-Thomas; “L’Heure 
exquise,”” Hahn; “Les Filles de Cadix,”’ Delibes; 
“Among the Sandhills,’ The Nightingale, Ste 
yhens; “The Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,’ 
Vhelpley; “Yesterday and Today,” Spross; 
“Heimliche Afforderung,” “‘Zueignung,” “Cacilie,”’ 
Strauss. 

Miss Marsh on this occasion made her 
semi-public début as an artist. It is the 
habit of Mr. Hall, when a pupil has studied 
for a sufficient length of time and has 
shown that she has ability to make a suc- 
cessful public career, to present her in re 
cital in his studios preliminary to public 
work. Miss Marsh has been a pupil of Mr. 
Hall for five years, and sang an exacting 
program as a test of the efficiency of her 
study and Mr. Hall’s instruction. 

She has a voice of fine purity, and pos- 
sesses an absolutely correct intonation and 


a legato that is as rare as it is necessary. 
Furthermore, she has developed not only a 
high degree of technical proficiency, but 
also an interpretative ability that speaks 
well for the instruction of her teacher. 
Probably no better pupil has been trained 
in Mr. Hall’s studios. 

The program was most comprehensive, 
the selections ranging from old English to 
Strauss. In the first group, the old English 
songs were sung with a lightness and deli- 
cacy that made them charming, while “Im 
Herbst” presented an opposite style and 
one in which the singer appeared in a most 
favorable light. Of the second group, 
“L’Heure exquise’” was rendered with a 
legato ‘and a depth of feeling that made it 
the most notable number on the program. 
“Les Filles de Cadix” was sung with an 
abandon all the more unexpected because 
of the quietness of the preceding number. 
The Strauss songs betrayed much study, 
and showed the singer’s voice at its best 
These compositions figure on many pro- 
grams, but seldom are they better done than 
on this occasion. Miss Marsh was especially 
happy in her choice of English songs, and 
received her greatest applause for them. 

She is exceptionally well equipped, bow 
vocally and emotionally, for a career as a 
concert artist, and her personality should 
aid her much in making a favorable iu 
pression. She was ably accompanied by Mr. 
Hall and Helen Wolverton. 


Dr. Richardson’s First American Recital 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—An organ recital 
was given at St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church Wednesday afternoon by Dr. A. 
Madeley Richardson, formerly organist and 
choirmaster of Southwark Cathedral, Lon- 
don, England, and recently appointed to the 
same position at St. Paul’s Church. It was 
his first organ recital in this country. Dr. 
Richardson was considered the finest organ- 
ist in London. His program consisted of 
Guilmant’s Sonata in D Minor, “Salomé’s” 
Offertoire and Grand Choeur, Wesley’s 
“Air Composed for the Holsforthy Church 
Bells,” Noble’s “Theme Variations” and 
Parker’s “Triumphal March.” W. J. R. 


Indianapolis Musical Director Resigns 

INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—Dr. Edward A. 
Willis, who for several years has been tenor 
at the Meridian Street M. E. Church, and 
who has directed the music there, has re- 
signed. Several other churches are seeking 
Dr. Willis’s services, but he has made no 
decision. Under Dr. Willis the music at 
the Meridian Street Church has reached a 
high standard, and the programs have been 
in keeping with the dignity and beauty of 
the services. 
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LOS ANGELES RACES 
TREMENDOUS SEASON 


Numerous Teachers, Performers, 
Clubs and Societies Plan to Make 
Musical Year Notable 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 8.—Los Angeles sup- 
plies the whole Southwest with its musical 
education and enjoyment, save that which 
comes from the occasional recitals of local 
teachers and the doings of local clubs, and 
is the clearing house for music in this sec- 
tion. When the outlying clubs or societies 
want to make up a series of entertainments 
the one and only thing to do is to write 
to L. E. Behymer, who has the whole 
Southwest under his control, in a musical 
way. There is just one exception to this 
rule and that is that J. T. Fitzgerald and 


Sousa have long worked harmoniously in 
this city. 

This is to be an active season. It was 
opened by Sousa and his band at the audi- 
torium in a dozen concerts at which the 
receipts were $14,000. ; 

First in all accounts of the music of 
Los Angeles should be placed the sym- 
phony orchestra. This organization ot 
sixty players enters on its thirteenth season 
this year, under the leadership of Harley 
Hamilton. And it has paid its way, too, if 
not always its director. In early years he 
had a hard row to hoe, but now his direc- 
torial duties are sufficiently numerous to 
relieve him from other musical drudgery. 
This orchestra has a large repertory and 
the excellence of its work is a surprise to 
Eastern visitors who expect nothing good 
West of Boston or New York. Ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks was a highly inter- 
ested listener at a recent concert. | 

The Women’s Orchestra comprises fifty 
players, women amateurs, with a full com- 
plement of instruments. For ten years 
Mr. Hamilton has led this band. 

Of clubs there is a goodly assortment. 
At the head is the Ellis Club of sixty male 
voices, under J. B. Poulin, which gave its 
first concert November 9, with Miss Reed 
and Mrs. Lott as soloists. This club has 
had an intermittent life of thirteen years 
under various directors. It has now reached 
a high grade of efficiency. The Lyric 
Club maintains the same position among 
the women and has the same leader. This 
club and its predecessors have had some- 
what checkered experiences, but now seems 
to be firmly established. 

The Orpheus Club, under J. P. Dupuy, 
is of younger material than the Ellis, but is 
leading the older organization a merry 
race. For one thing, the forty young men 
of the Orpheus Club memorize their music 
and sing whole programs with eyes fas- 
tened on the director. 

Concerning the Gamut Club much has 
been written. It started as a music tea- 
chers’ dining club and at present writing 
is a general Bohemian club of 200 mem- 
bers, with monthly dinners to entertain 
visiting artists and with an honorary mem- 
bership among them which might make any 
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artists’ club envious. The club has done 
much to dispel jealousy in the musical pro- 
fession. Formed on similar lines to the 
Gamut Club, but maintaining its musical 
intent and integrity more successfully and 
rigidly, is the Dominant Club, of the women 
music teachers. This has a membership 
of about seventy-five and has its monthly 
meetings. Occasionally it entertains visit- 
ing women artists. 

A new element is,the local center of the 
American Music Society, second only to 
that of New York in size. It will soon 
offer a program of American compositions 
presented by prominent local musicians. 
With its large membership and enthusiastic 
management, this should be a strong fac- 
tor in the creation of interest in Ameri- 
can works. 

Another new factor in the musical edu- 
cation of the city is the newly organized 
municipal band, under Harley Hamilton. 
This is backed by the city to the extent of 
$10,000 for the season and will give two 
concerts a week. Anyone who knows Mr. 
Hamilton’s artistic predelictions knows 
that its programs will be above the average 
and well performed. ‘The concerts will be 
open-air matinees in Central Park. 

Plans are on foot for a great musical 
festival to be given next Spring. L. E. 
Behymer is the moving spirit in this idea. 
The Gamut Club sent out a call to the 
other clubs to help in this plan and the re- 
sult may be a festival, backed by a $10,000 
guarantee fund, of which full details have 
been given in MuSICAL AMERICA, 

Beyond local activities, the greatest edu- 
cational features are found in the recitals 
of great artists brought by L. E. Behymer 
to the Pacific Coast. The first listed this 
year is Mme. Jomelli, dramatic soprano, 
followed by George Hamlin, tenor; Mme. 
Sembrich, soprano; Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist, a great favorite here; Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who will have crowded 


houses for two or three concerts, and Mme. - 


Carrefio, the one pianist. In conjunction 
with these there may be heard Mme. 
Langendorff, contralto; the Damrosch Or- 
chestra with Isadora Duncan; the Flon- 
zaley String Quartet, and Tilly Koenen, 
Dutch contralto. 

A few of the local artists to give con- 
certs this year are as follows: ‘Lhe Lott- 
Krauss Trio, Messrs. Krauss, violin, Opid, 
‘cello, and Mrs. Lott, piano; the Brothers 
Koopman, violin and ‘cello; George 
Wenzel Kopta, violinist; Mary Legrand 
Reed, soprano; Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
contralto; Archibald Sessions, organist, 
who has given about 150 free organ recitals 
at Christ Church; O. F. Edson, bass; 
Harry Lott, baritone; LeRoy Jepson, tenor ; 
A. Miller, tenor; F. H. Colby, organist, and 
various others. 

In all, the season will be a busy one. 
There will be plenty of music provided, 
more, perhaps, than the size of the city 
warrants, though it is growing at the rate 
of 20,000 a year. But many ot the present 
dwellers in the land and those who newly 
arrive are so engrossed with the setting 
up of their household gods and making 
the necessary financial tributes thereto, 
that they have small time and less money 
for artistic things. So the 1,000 music 
teachers and the various concert givers 
must draw on a population that for their 
purposes is nearer 150,000 than the 330,000 
the real estate men proclaim. 





Russian Symphony in Hartford 


Hartrorp, Nov. 13.—The third of the 
Ward-Hunter concerts, and the second im- 
portant Sunday concert in Hartford, was 
given at the Parsons Theater last Sun- 
day bv Modest Altschuler and the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra with Laura Combs 
as soloist. The audience was of fair size 
downstairs, and the balcony and gallery 
held a lot of people, and from every part 
of the house there came the most generous 
applause for the music that was offered. 
Lhe orchestra played strongly and effec- 
tively. Miss Combs sang twice, and got 
her full measure of applause for the sweet- 
ness of her voice and the excellent control 
she has over her tones. 
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NEW TRIO MAKES ITS 
CINCINNATI DEBUT 


Hugo Heermann, Clarence Adler 
and Bernard Sturm Give First 
Ensemble Concert 


Cincinnatl, O., Nov. 13.—On Saturday 
evening the first concert by the Heermann- 
Adler-Sturm Trio was given in Memorial 
Hall to a splendid audience, composed of 
the sincere music lovers of Cincinnati. 


The personnel of this trio is sufficient 
endorsement of its standing and of the 
high artistic work which may be expected 
during the season. In the first concert 
splendid proof of this was given. 

This also gave the first opportunity for 
hearing Hugo Heermann, the new concert- 
master of the Cincinnati Symphonv Orches- 
tra, and his playing was received with 
greatest appreciation. 

Clarence Adler, formerly pianist of the 
Hekking Trio in Berlin, is a musician of 
exceptional attainments, and Bernard Sturm 
is a cellist whose work has long received 
high recognition. 

‘The ensemble was remarkably good. Cin- 
cinnati has a new chamber music organiza- 
tion to be proud of. F. E. E. 





CINCINNATI EAGER TO 
HEAR ITS ORCHESTRA 


Heavy Advance Sale of Tickets Reveals 
Interest in Opening of Symphony 
Season 


Cincinnati, Nov. 13.—The interest of 
Cincinnati concertgoers at present centers 
in the arrangements for the concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Conduct- 
or Stokovski is extremely busy with prep- 
arations for the first rehearsal, to be held 
in Springer Music Hall Monday. The ad- 
vance sale of tickets is extremely heavy. 

An audience which crowded the Conser- 
vatory Hall to the steps on lhursday eve- 
ning greeted the Conservatory of Music 
Orchestra, under the direction of Signor 
Tirindelli, on the occasion of its first con- 
cert of the season. The excellent training 





of the students of the orchestra was thor- ° 


oughly demonstrated in its ready response 
to the baton of the conductor and in the 
artistic result. Mrs. Emma Brand Lewis, 
pianist, appeared as one of the soloists, 
playing the Grieg Concerto in her most 
convincing manner. Emma Norton, one of 
the most talented of the Tirindelli pupils, 
distinguished herself by a brilliant render- 
ing of a. selection of Russian Airs by 
Wieniawsky. The third soloist was Mrs. 
Caroline Rieder-Bohmer, whose clear so- 
prano voice was admirably suited to her 
aria, “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” 


F. 


SEMBRICH DELIGHTS NEWARK 








In Fine Voice for Her Recital There— 
Francis Rogers Scores, Too 


Newark, N. J Nov. 15.—Musical New- 
ark will find it difficult to recall a song re- 
cital that has given more pleasure than that 
at the Krueger Auditorium Saturday night 
of Marcella Sembrich. The artist was in 
beautiful voice, singing with marvelous 
freshness, sweetness and purity of tone. 
She was pleasantly free with her encores, 
and the audience that filled the auditorium 
comfortably found it no easy matter to 
restrain its gratification when she sang 
“Coming thro’ the Rye” in the most de- 
lectable manner in the world. 

Her duets with Francis Rogers were ad- 
mirable, and no small share in the pleasure 
of the evening was contributed by Mr. 
Rogers in his baritone solos. He, too, was 
in solendid voice. Frank La Forge played 
accompaniments and piano solos with his 
usual beauty of style and delicacy of exe- 
cution. 


PRODIGY WHO 


Ernest Hutcheson Gave His First Con- 
certs at the Age of Four 


Ernest Hutcheson, who has been booked 
so extensively in piano and lecture-recitals 
this season, is one of the great pianists who 
started his concert career as an infant 
prodigy. Some amusing things are told 
about his first concerts at the age of five. 
It appears that he was so small and his 
arms so short that he was unable to reach 
from one end of the piano keyboard to the 
other, and so he.used to stand while play- 
ing and run for his bass notes. His pro- 
gram at that time contained many compo- 
sitions of his own. Mr. Hutcheson toured 
Australia and everywhere played to crowd- 
ed houses, every one desiring to hear the 





“MADE GOOD” 





“Little Ernest Hutcheson,” a name which 
even at that time had become quite a 
household word. Many invitations were re- 
ceived to play at government houses, and 
at the age of eleven he had the assistance 
of Mrs. Armstrong, now “Mme. Melba,” at 
one of his concerts. 

The young man’s concertizing ended, 
however, when he came under the guard- 
ianship of the Rev. Dr. Torrance, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who is well known in Eng- 
land as a composer of church music. Dr. 
Torrance was responsible for sending the 
young man to Germany, where his 
talent was trained and ripened before he 
was again permitted to appear on the  con- 
cert stage. M . Hutcheson entered the 
Leipsic Conservatory when thirteen years 
of age, and his first teacher was Max Vog- 
rich, the eminent composer and pianist. 
Graduating from the Conservatory as the 
winner of the Mozart prize, he then went 
to Weimar, where he continued his studies 
under Stavenhagen. From Weimar he went 
to Berlin, where he made his début with 
orchestra, and was so successful that he 
was immediately engaged to repeat the 
greater part of his program (the Beetho- 
ven Emperor and the Hutcheson E Major 
Concertos) at one of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s concerts. Extensive concert tours 
throtgh Germany, Russia and England fol- 
lowed, 

Since his arrival in this country Mr. 
Hutcheson has played with the Boston 
Symphony, the Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Symphony orchestras and the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, and he has 
twice returned to London to give recitals. 
His recital work has been extensive, the 
wholesome and legitimate character of his 
pianism having made him a great favorite 
wherever the art is thoroughly understood. 





BUONAMICI IN RECITAL 





Boston Pianist Shows Admirable Quali- 
ties in Interesting Program 


_ Boston, Nov. 14.—On Tuesday afternoon 
Carlo Buonamici, of the Fox-Buonamici 
School of Pianoforte Playing, gave an in- 
teresting piano recital in Steinert Haii. 
Mr. Buonamici was happy in the cons.ruc- 
tion of his program, as well as in his inter- 
pretation of it: 

The Haydn variations in F Minor, two pieces 
by Oswald, “Il Neige” and “Valse Lente”; Liszt's 
“Au Bord d’une Source,” Faure’s fourth Noc- 
turne, Scott’s “Pierrot,” “Les Vagues,’’ Mosz- 
kowski; Nocturne op. 27 No. 2, Etudes op. 25, Nos. 

and 6, second Ballade, Berceuse—Chopin; “Is- 
amey,” Balakirew. 

The pieces by Oswald, Scott and Mosz- 
kowski were played for the first time in 
Boston—played with the loveliest tone- 
color or pungency of style, as the case 
might be. Mr. Buonamici showed his ver- 
satility in his treatment of such widely 
contrasting pieces—the Autumnal melan- 
choly of the first piece, by Oswald; the 
virtuosity of the Valse Lente; the shimmer 
of the Fauré Nocturne; the mood-painting 
of Scott’s capricious morceaux; the rap- 
turous harmonies of Debussy in his “Re- 
flets dans L’Eau.” Mr. Buonamici had force 
and fire, but also poetry, fine gradations 
of tone color and invariably most accurate 
technic. It is a pity that he has not peen 
heard more frequently of late years, 1or he 
is one of the best equipped pianists in this 
city, and the public should be better ac- 
quainted with his abilities. The pianist w.s 
more than once obliged to lengthen his 
program. 





LECTURE BY MARCHESI 





Woman’s Philharmonic Society Hears 
About “Singing and Singers” 


An address on “Singing and Singers” was 
delivered Saturday night by Blanche Mar- 
chesi, daughter of Mme. Marchesi, who in- 
structed Eames, Melba and other noted 
singers, at a reception given by the Woman’s 
Philharmonic Society in the home of Eliza- 
beth Patterson, No. 257 West One Hundred 
and Fourth street, New York. 

The guests were also entertained by two 
musical prodigies, Lemuel Goldstein, aged 
twelve, and Lucy Greenburg, fourteen, who 
played difficult selections on the piano. 
Margaret Mooie, a pupil of Ysaye, gave 
selections on the violin. 

Mrs. William Cummings Story and Amy 
Fay received the guests, who included 
Count de Caccamisi, husband of Blanche 
Marchesi. 





Horatio Connell, the Philadelphia bari- 
tone, has been singing with success in Man- 
chester, England. 








PEOPLE'S SY*PHONY CONC.RTS 
FRANZ X. ARENS, Musical Director 
Four Orchestral Concerts, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 26, Jan. 14, Feb. 25, March 18, at 8.15 P. M. 
ickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50 cts. 


6 Chamber Concerts, Cooper Union, 8.15P.M. 
Dec. 13, Jan. 24, Feb. 22, March 29 and April 19. 


Second Chamber Concert, Dec. 13, 8.15 P.M. 
The Kaeisel Quartet Soloist—Stojowiski— Tickets, 
sate. Course ticket, $1.50. Admits 2 to each concert, 
and ’Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq. A. LENALIE, Mor 
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ISIDORA DUNCAN AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Plays For Her Dances in 
Fine Performance 


Isidora Duncan, with Walter Damrosch 
and the Symphony Orchestra, gave dances 


and choruses from “Iphigénia in Aulis,” by 


Christopher Gluck, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on the evening of Tuesday, 
November 9. Despite the protests of men- 
tally shrivelled ministers here and there, 
the beauty and authenticity of Miss Dun- 
can’s art has established itself, as has she 
herself in the art world. 

It makes little difference whether the 
Greeks moved in precisely this way or some 
other, or whether the circumstances sur- 
rounding their art of dances were different 
from those which surround us in modern 
American life. Here is the beauty of mo- 
tion and form revealed again, sufficient un 


to itself. Miss Duncan gave the following 
program: 

Part I. 1. Overture (with the close by Richard 
Wagner). Orchestra; 2. (a) Air Gai, (b) Lento, 
“A Greeting to Iphigénia in Aulis’; 3. Air Gai, 
Orchestra; 4. (a) Moderato, (b) Allegro, ‘The 
Maidens of Chalkis play at ball and knuckle 


bones by the seashore’; 5. (a) Allegretto, (b) 
Menuetto, “The Maidens’ Dance. In imitation of 
the Dance of the Cariatides of the Temple”; 6. 
Andante, “Iphigénia Passes”; 7. (a) Air Gai, (b) 
Passe Pied, “The maidens see the Greek fleet in 
the distance and dance for joy of the sight.” 
Part II. 8. (a) Air, (b) Gavotte, Bach, Orches 
tra. Part III. 9. “Choeur des Pretresses”; ro. 
“Danses des Scythes’; 11. “Dance of the blessed 
Spirits” (from ‘Orpheus’’), Orchestra; 12. (a) 
“Musette,”” (b) “Sicilienne,”’ (c) “‘Bacchanale.” 


It looked like old times to see Walter 
Damrosch sitting at the conductor's desk at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. He gave a 
reading of the overture which was fine in 
its classic outlines, and he conducted with 
charm and dignity this music of Gluck, 
which falls so charmingly and gratefully 
upon the spirit. 

In seeing Miss Duncan after a space of 
time, and especially seeing her in the same 
dances, one realizes the perfections in her 
art; how certain effects which one observed 
at first were not chances of the moment, 
but the result of a conscious artistic devel- 
opment which knew what it was about. Her 
different motions and attitudes produce im- 
pressions upon the mind as definite as do 
certain melodies and harmonies in music; 
and when Miss Duncan produced again 
these remembered effects one knew that she 
was presenting a highly developed and con- 
trolled art. 

The “Maidens at Play” was perhaps the 
most delightful feature of Part I. The 
Scythian Dance in Part Il. must, however, 
stand forth as the most remarkable feature 
of Miss Duncan’s Greek program. The 
war-like spirit which she infuses into this 
dance, the great number of motions in her 
other dances which she omits from this 
dance, characterize it in an individual way 
and lift it into a sphere of its own. The 
“Bacchanale” is always effective. 

As usual, Miss Duncan had to give a 
number of dances after the conclusion of 
her regular program. One of the most 
charming was the “Moment Musical” of 
Schubert. There was great applause when 
the orchestra finally struck up the beautiful 
“Beautiful Blue Danube,” which has always 
been a great popular favorite among Miss 
Duncan’s dances. It is by no means as dis- 


tinguished as some of her other perform- 
ances; it is more “popular,” but has neVer- 
theless, many qualities of grace and poetic 
motion. 

Che great Metropolitan Opera House was 
filled. There was apparently not a vacant 
seat, and the audience was most appreciative 
and enthusiastic throughout. Miss Dun- 
can’s grace was quite sufficient to fill the 
great Metropolitan stage and to hold and 
rivet the closest attention. Press comments: 

eh . y ‘ 

Miss Duncan’s style of dancing is now wel! 
known. Her grace of movement, her fine sense 
of rhythm, her poses, exquisite, yet always speak 
ing; her flowing, diaphanous draperies—they were 
there as ever, and in addition carried along by 
music that was in perfect keeping with the 
dancer’s essential classicism.—New York Tribune. 

Whoever is familiar ex 
sound,” it is 


responsible for the 


pression “flying on the wings of 
one which aptly expresses the grace and poetry 
of Miss Duncan’s terpsichorean’ efforts.—New 
York World. 

She danced as she has often done before on 
the very same stage with the same utter freedom 


which the audience liked.—New York Herald. 


TOMBSTONE A WARNING 
FOR AQUATIC VIOLINISTS 


McCabe 





Strange Memorial to Denis 


Describes Fate of a Fiddler Who 
Dared to Play on the Water 














The Fiddler’s Tombstone in County 


Fermanagh, Ireland 


\ strange memorial to a musician is the 
Fiddler's Tombstone at Castlecaldwell, 
Lough Erne, County Fermanagh, Ireland. 

The memorial is five feet high and four 
inches thick. The inscrintion reads: “To 
the memory of Denis McCabe, fidler, who 
fell out of the St. Patrick barge belonging 
to Sir James Caldwell, Bt., and Count of 
Milan, and was drowned off this point, 
August ye 13th, 1770.—Beware ye fidlers 
of ye fidler’s fate, Nor tempt ye deep lest 
ye repent too late. You ever have been 
deemed to water goes, Then shun ye lake 
till it with whisky flows. On firm land only 
exercise your skill; there you may play and 
safely drink your fill. D.D.D.” The letters 
“D.D.D.” are a polite contraction of “Denis 
died drunk.” 


Deserves Every Praise 


BrusseE_s, BetciuM, Oct. 27, 1909. 
lo the Editor of Musical AMERICA: 
Accept my _ heartiest congratulations. 
Your Fall Issue is grand, and deserves 
every praise. Georces F. ARNOLD. 
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BAD ACOUSTICS IN 
CHARLESTON'S FETE 


Music Festival Fine Success None 
the Less—Russian Symphony 
Chief Attraction 


8.—Charles- 
festival 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 


three music was 


last 


days’ 
the 26th of 


ton’s 


opened on month with 


the Russian Symphony Orchestra of 
New York as the leading attraction. The 
soloists were Grace Clark Kahler, so 
prano; Marion Van Duyn, contralto; 
Charles Darbyshire, baritone; Henry 
Wolski, violin; Jarrington Branch, 


pianoforte, and local talent. The latter 
included Anne Moreland, soprano;. Mrs. 
Mrs. C. B. 
Wichman, 


F. Brueschweiler, soprano; 
Huiet, mezzo-soprano; T. G. 


violin; Ch. E. Brindson, flute. 


The orchestra and soloists were as 
sisted by a chorus of some 200 mixed 
voices. The program was a very un- 


usual one and in many respects was ex 
cellent, but it contained several features 
and one especially for which there was 
no excuse. This was the “illustrating’ 
of Rheinberger’s cantata, “The Star,” 
with stereopticon slides and placing on 
the program Herbert’s “American Airs,” 
presumably to make an appeal to all 
tastes with a “variety” program. The 
yawning chasm that separates a Tschai 
kowsky cantabile from this Herbert 
number can hardly be bridged by a sin- 
gle program of a concert or festival and 
such mixing is offensive to good taste. 

The concerts were held in the Charles- 
ton Museum, which has a seating ca 
pacity of about 1.500. So bad were the 
acoustics that at some points in the hall 
the music seemed to come from a mam- 
moth tube, while those in other seats 
heard echoes so numerous as to place the 
musicians at a great disadvantage by 
tangling many sounds that came from 
the stage. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra did 
its best work in Tschaikowsky’s exquis- 
ite andante cantabile (strings) and the 
charming “Dance of the Fairy Dolls” by 
the same composer. Under Modest Alt- 
schuler’s directorship the musicians draw 


all the charm and haunting melodies 
from Tschaikowsky, for the all love 
him and his creations. 

Mr. Altschuler played Wagner, Liszt 


and Weber well as a whole, though at 
times the works of these composers was 
clouded, owing largely to the overwork- 
ing of heavy drums and the inability of 
the strings to blend the climaxes. 

Of the soloists Barrington Branch was 
the best. His work shows intelligent 
sympathy with the composer and a won 
derful technic. Extremely finished was 
his rendering of the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue D minor. 

Director Frederick Brueschweiler, of 
the ladies’ chorus of 150 voices and the 


mixed chorus of 200 voices, had a very 
limited number of rehearsals with chorus 
and orchestra and he deserves much 
credit for the finished choral singing. 


Though uncertain and lacking in volume 
during the first concert, Grace Clark 
Kahler’s voice greatly improved and was 
in splendid tone in the concerts follow- 
ing. The playing of Henri Wolski is 
worthy of mention. His upper notes are 
unusually good. 


Musical Taste in Small Places 


“When artists tell you that the Ameri- 
can public has no musical taste, even in 
the small places of the West, you do not 
believe it, I know,” said Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink to an interviewer recently. 
“Those little towns and little cities are 
full of people who hunger and thirst for 
the good things, and when | sing in a 
skating rink, as I did in Warren, Ohio, or 


in a great tent, as I did in Monmouth, 
Illinois, I sing just as well as in a great 
hall with a great orchestra, and | con- 


sider they have just as much right to my 
best. They came in farm wagons and 


camped out in tents and brought their 
babies to Monmouth, the dear people, 
how | loved them for it! And I’m going 
there again, too. I don’t change my pro- 
gram for these audiences. | sing Brahms 
and Strauss, a little heavy, perhaps, but 
they listen, and they want to hear more; 
and up in a mining camp in northern 
Michigan where the men came in their 
working clothes and woolen shirts, they 
cried more over Schubert’s ‘Death and 
the Maiden’ than they did in Philadel 
phia 5 


Louise Gunning and Sallie Fisher in 


Chicago Musicale 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—Louise Gunning, prima 
donna of the “Marcelle” company, recently 
gave q musicale to a goodly number of 
her musical friends. Among those present 
and who participated were Sallie Fisher, 
prima donna of “The Goddess of Liberty” 
company, amd Effingham Pinto and ‘Leona 
Watson, of “The Climax” company. Miss 
Gunning and Miss Fisher were both pupils 
of Arthur L. Lawrason, the New York 
teacher of singing and English diction. It 
was only a few years ago that Miss Fisher 
was understudy to Miss Gunnine in “The 
Chaperons.” 
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MAHLER SYMPHONY 
PLAYED IN VIENNA 


An Elaborate Performance by Or- 
chestra and Chorus—Kubelik’s 
Second Concert 


VienNnaA, Oct. 31.—The week of concerts 
in this city began last Monday evening 
with a performance of Gustav Mahler’s 
Third Symphony, which was first heard in 
Vienna five seasons ago, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. The participants last 
Monday were the Vienna Konzert-Verein 
Orchestra, Fraulein Hermine Kittel, of the 
Royal Court Opera; the women’s and boys’ 
chorus from the Philharmonic Chorus, and 
last, but by no means least, Bruno Walter, 
one of the conductors of the Vienna Opera. 
Mr. Walter, who is the youngest director 
at the Opera House, won a great and a very 
deserved success for his masterly and tem- 
peramental conducting of the intricate 


work. 

The week included piano recitals by Guido 
Peters and Josef Pembaur, Jr. On Wednes- 
day, the 27th, Selma Kurz, of the Opera, 
appeared as assisting artist on the program 
with Stella Kruger, violinist. Germaine 
Schnitzer recently returned to her home in 
Vienna from a tour in Germany, and on 
Thursday evening she appeared in the first 
subscription concert of the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra, playing the Liszt E flat concert 
for piano with great success. The Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra is the youngest orches- 
tral association in Vienna, and is starting 
its third year under Oskar Nedbal with 
fine prospects. 

Jan Kubelik gave a second concert at 
popular prices to a sold-out house on Fri- 
day evening. Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasie” 
received a wonderful interpretation, and, 
most remarkable of all, the real Scotch ac- 
cent was there. Kubelik was assisted in a 
most efficient manner by the young Hun- 
garian pianist, Alexander Raab, who played 
the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasie,” with or- 
chestra. It is no light task to assist at the 
concert of an artist like Kubelik, and the 
fact that Raab scored a genuine success 
with the audience is sufficient proof of his 
pianistic ability. 

On account of the accident to Felix von 
Weingartner, who directs the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, the first of 
these concerts has been postponed from 





November 7 to November 14, and will be 
conducted by Franz Schalk, of the Royai 
Court Opera. Weingartner, whose broken 
leg is healing rapidly, expects to be able to 
direct the second concert of the series, on 
November 28. He is still attending to his 
duties as director of the Opera, with the 
assistance of messengers. 

Selma Kurz’s last appearance in Vienna 
before her leave of absence will be at a 
concert on November 7. She will give her 
own concert here in the first part of March. 

The Conservatory has recently estab- 
lished a school of orchestral conducting, 
with Franz Schalk, conductor at the Royal 
Court Opera, at its head. 

Karl Stix, the founder of the Vienna 
Konzert-Verein, died here on October 24, 
aged forty-nine years. 

From Budapest comes the news that 
Smetana’s opera, “Dalibor,” was given Oc- 
tober 24 for the first time at the Royal 
Opera House. The performance was an 
excellent one in every respect, but the opera 
itself found a rather cool reception. 

On October 28 Carl M. Ziehrer’s operetta, 
“Die Liebeswalzer,” reached its one hun- 
dredth performance at the Raimund Thea- 
ter. Ziehrer has been director of music at 
the Austrian court balls since the Strauss 
dynasty has been no more. 

Oskar Strauss’s “Didi” did not score an 
unqualified success at its premiére at the 
Carl Theater. Much of the music is said to 
be stolen. There were one or two numbers 


which caught the public. The book — 





Saslavsky Again in New York 
Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, concert 
master, soloist and 
assistant conduc- 
tor of the New 
York Symphony 
Orchestra for sev- 
eral seasons past, 
has returned from 
an extended west- 
ern tour with 
Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra, 
and has reopened 
his studio at the 
“Manhanset,” No. 
Alexander Saslavsky 63 East Fifty- 
ninth street, where 
he will continue his teaching throughout the 
winter. Mr. Saslavsky’s fame as a _ vio- 
linist is already wide-spread, and his stand- 
ing among musicians of the foremost rank 
is made sure. His playing is characterized 
by the steadiness of maturity combined 
with brilliancy, tonal color and tempera- 
ment. 
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AN INTERESTING BIOGRAPHY OF MADAME MELBA 








Admirers of Mme. Melba—and _ what 
operagoer is not her admirer?—will be 
grateful for a biography of her by Agnes 
G. Murphy, in which the singer’s art is 
eulogized and the story cf her career set 
forth in fervent terms of praise by one 
who is very obviously the artist’s ‘devoted 
friend. 

No coloratura soprano of present activity 
on the operatic stage is more firmly estab- 
lished in the affections of the musical pub- 
lic everywhere than Melba, and the art of 
none is more potent to woo the tributes of 
‘the critical. Hence an account of her life, 
particularly such an exhaustive account as 
this by Miss Murphy, should appeal to a 
reading circle of world-wide dimensions. 

Included in the book are several chapters 
by Melba herself on the selection of music 
as a profession and on the science of sing- 
ing, and these should afford much valuable 
suggestion to the student. Mme. Melba be- 
lieves in the benefits of foreign study for 
Americans, though advising great caution 
in sending abroad novices whose time, 
money and energy are liable to be met with 
disappointment. She regards Mme. Mar- 
chesi as the greatest teacher in general, 
and Mme. Lehmann as the greatest in- 
structor of “German vocal art.” 


Miss Murphy’s book is essentially a nar- 
rative rather than a criticism, and one who 
seeks in it an analysis of the individual and 
distinguishing characteristics of Melba’s art 
will be disappointed. 

Melba was born Helen Porter Mitchell, 
at Doonside, Richmond, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Of her girlhood and early promise 
of musical achievement Miss Murphy 
writes most pleasantly. The singer’s youth- 
ful expertness in whistling is described as 
an accomplishment which was often put to 
practical use later in studying operatic 
roles, and which even helped her in acquir- 
ing her wonderful breath control. Melba’s 
early years in England, her study in Paris, 
first operatic successes in Brussels in 1887, 
London début in 1888 and début at the 
Paris Opéra the year following are al] nar- 
rated in interesting detail. The story pro- 
ceeds down to the Spring of 1908, and re- 
ports all the singer’s tours and appearances, 
with numerous anecdotes illustrating her 
kindness of heart in helping young artists 
and her tireless industry in advancing her 
own artistic ambitions. 

The book is entitled “Melba: A Biog 
raphy,” is finely illustrated and is published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., of New York. 





Grieg’s Music Given in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—One of the events of 
last week was a charming concert at Cable 
Hall in which Carl Fallberg, pianist, and 
Gunnil Sjoestedt, soprano, presented a 
Grieg program. These young artists en- 
joyed extraordinary facilities, having stud- 
ied under the late Edvard Grieg, giving the 
music rare and original valuation in all of 
its finer senses. Mr. Fallberg as a pianist 
plays with precision and taste, giving fire 
and color to the works of Grieg. Miss 
Sjoestedt’s numbers were equally well done. 
The program comprised the ballad with 
variations, the Holberg Suite and a number 
of lyrical nieces, all having extraordinary 
rhythmical value. Among the vocal num- 
bers were “The Princess,” “Solveig’s Song,” 
“The First Primrose,” “A Mother’s Grief” 
and “From Monte Pincio.” 


The Cult of Debussy 


In an article on Debussy and his work in 
The Nineteenth Century and After, the 
writer declares that the world has almost 
entered into a serious Debussy cult. Ac- 
cording to him, the author of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” is looked to as the impression- 
ist of impressionists of the various schools 
of modern music. “He has frequently,” 
says the article mentioned, “been styled the 
Monet of music. One would almost prefer 





to compare him among painters with Tur- 
ner. Both painter and musician have veiled 
and shrouded the perspective and design of 
their ideas in a lovely phantasmagoria and 
chiaroscuro of atmosphere. Standing be- 
fore ‘The Fighting Temeraire,’ or reveling 
in the flood of golden, mellow light that 
suffuses the Turner known as ‘Mortlake 
Terrace,’ whole passages of Debussy can 
involuntarily occur to one. But with all 
that, he is as ardent an exponent of detail 
as ever breathed. He seeks continually to 
get to the core (if there be one) of mood 
states and atmospheric intangibilities, with 
as much exactitude as the old Dutch paint 
ers sought in their loving, homely present- 
ments of the concrete realities of every- 
day human existence.” 





Simply Splendid 


PHeNIX, Ariz., Oct. 25, 19009. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. I also want an extra copy of your 
Special Fall Issue, which is simply splendid 
and deserves congratulations from your 
subscribers. W. E. Derry. 





Pauline Donaida’s concert tour of this 
country has been postponed till later in the 
season. 
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NO ROYAL ROAD TO PRIMA DONNA LAND 





Blanche Arral Believes There’s Harder Work in Maintaining a Reputa- 
tion than There Is in Winning It—The Artist’s 
Attitude to the Audience 


A dark-haired woman, small of stature, 
with flashing dark eyes—her popularity in 
four continents as a prima donna has made 
her face familiar to nearly every one who 
has read the illustrated papers—arose from 
her piano and greeted me. 

“Yes,” declared Mme. Blanche Arral, “I 
am busy at work. The diva’s life is by no 
means one of luxury and freedom from 
care. It means work, work, work—all day 
long. All day long I am busy, singing, 
playing at the piano, studying. With the 
close of every day I must feel that I have 
learned something—accomplished some- 
thing.” 

She spoke with a fascinating French ac- 
cent, which seemed quite in place, for at the 
Brevoort, in which historic hostelry the in- 
terview took place, even the bell-hops speak 





Mme. Arral, from a Snapshot Taken at 
Honolulu 


French, and he who cannot answer them in 
their own language is viewed with disdain. 

“The young man or woman who under 
takes to ‘become an artist,” she continued, 
“has little idea what the accomplishment of 
this object implies. 

“The years and years of hard work, pre- 
paratory to the professional début; the 
trials and hardships, the study of languages 
and the innumerable and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of the 
aspirant are by no means the principal sac- 
rifice one makes in giving up one’s life to 
the concert or operatic stage. 

“Ah,” sighed the little prima donna, “your 
troubles really begin when you have once 


established yourself in public favor. Before 
that time you have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. But after the successful 
début! Then it means a continual sacrifice, 
constant study, even more hard work than 
you did in your preparatory years to main- 
tain and to improve your art each day. 
The public will not be satisfied to find you 
just as good as you were the last time it 
heard you sing—you must be better, or else 
you are disappointing. 

“Now,” she continued, “I’m going to tel! 
you the real philosophy of my work. My 
duty is always—no matter what the condi- 
tions may be—to my audience. The people 
who have come to hear me sing are en- 
titled to the very best I can give them. 
There are times when my mind has been 
sorely distressed, when I have had ‘the 
blues,’ when ambition has not been as keen 
as it should be—that is when my philosophy 
comes in handy. I clear my mind of all 
these influences and remember my obliga- 
tion to those in front of me. They are en- 
titled to the very best I can give them. 

“Not long ago, out in San Francisco, my 
pet philosophy had a sore trial,” she said 
with a reminiscent glance at her husband, 
Hérold Bassett, who at that moment joined 
us. 

It appears that Mr. Bassett was returning 
to his hotel one night, passing through a 
dark street, encumbered by the débris of 
the earthquake and fire. The pistol shot of 
a highwayman laid him low with a deep 
wound in his leg, and he was taken to his 
quarters. One of Mme. Arral’s duties as 
his nurse was to heat, on an alcohol stove, 
bandages to apply to the wound. A flash 
and a woman’s shriek in the next room 
quickly brought her injured husband to her 
side. She was entirely enveloped in flames, 
and before he could extinguish them she 
had been ‘burned frightfully about her neck 
and face. Only a few days later she made 
her début in that city, her features covered 
by a mask of lotions and salves. 

“My audience was very kind,” declared 
Mme. Arral, “and, despite the series of 
mishaps, I never sang better in my life. 
Each time I opened my mouth to sing | 
could feel the coating on my face crack 
more and more. Oh, it was very painful, 
but my heart was in my work and the tri- 
umph was all the greater.” 

At the age of fifteen Mme. Arral made 
her début in the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
The French government soon recognized 
her genius, and by the time she had estab- 
lished herself as a matured artist she was 
placed in charge of an operatic company 
which numbered in all 500 persons, includ- 
ing singers, musicians, stage directors, bal- 
let, étc. This company was sent by_ the 
government to Hanoy, in China, a minia- 
ture reproduction of Paris and a colony 
established by the French government in 
the interests of its own citizens in the Chi 
nese empire. Three days after the close of 


the season a disastrous typhoon wiped out 
the city. 

Mme. Arral has sung in opera and in 
concert in practically every country of the 
world, with the exception of Africa and 
South America. Volumes of excerpts from 
the daily press, in all languages, contain the 
best things that critics can say of a singer. 
I had this in mind when I asked her: “And 
what do you think of the reception New 
York gave you at your début a few weeks 
ago?” 

There was no hesitation—no search for 
the right word. 

“T am delighted. My hearers knew full 





Mme. Arral as “Carmen” 


well that I did not come before them as a 
lieder singer. It was an operatic concert, 
and they appreciated it as such. Some day, 
later, I shall show them what I can do as a 
ballade singer. J. D. 





Long Journey to Witness Début 


Passengers on’ the President Grant, of 
the Hamburg-American Line, which docked 
in New York November 11, included Frank 
S. Hannah, United States Consul at Magde- 
burg, Germany, who came all the way here 
to attend the début of his wife, Mme. Os- 
borne-Hannah, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Mme. Osborne-Hannah, who has 
been singing in opera in Leipsic for several 
years, has been one of the prima donnas at 
Covent Garden, London, for two years. 
Mrs. Emma Goritz, wife of Hugo Goritz, 
of the Metropolitan, was a passenger on 
the same steamer, as was also Mme. Gracia 
Riccardo, an American singer who has 
spent the greater part of ten years abroad, 
the last half of that time in Berlin. 





Wolf-Ferrari’s new one-act opera, “Su- 
sanna’s Secret,” will be staged first at the 
Munich Court Opera. 


BALTIMORE OPERA 
QPENS BRILLIANTLY 


Immense Audience Hears Metro- 
politan Singers in “‘Tannhauser”’ 
—Gadski in Cast 


Battimore, Nov. 13.—Splendid success 
attended the opening of the grand opera 
season in the remodeled Lyric Theater last 
night, with a brilliantly fashionable assem- 
blage present for the performance of 
“Tannhauser” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The management said it was the 
largest audience that had ever heard a 
grand opera in this city. Persons were 
present, not only from Baltimore, but from 
Washington, Richmond, Harrisburg and 
other far places. 

Mme. Gadski was Elizabeth, Allen Hinck- 
ley was Landgraf, and Carl Jorn, the Ger- 
man tenor, who had never been heard in 
Baltimore, sang the title rdle; Otto Goritz, 
who has been heard repeatedly (last year 
in “Hansel und Gretel”), was Wolfram, 
while Glenn Hall, also an American, ac- 
complished his début as Walther. 

Jane Noria made her début in the dra- 

matic part of Venus, and Leonora Sparkes 
sang the part of the Hunter. Both possess 
unusual beauty, as well as fine voices. The 
balance of the cast was as follows: Bie- 
terolf, by Adolph Muhlmann; Heinrich, by 
Julius Bayer; Reinmar, by Gunther. Pages, 
Anna Case and Lilla Wakefield. The con- 
ductor was Alfred Hertz. 

Last night’s was the first of twenty per- 
formances to be given here by the Metro- 
politan Company this season. A large guar- 
antee fund has been subscribed to assure 
the season, but the management announces 
that if the interest of the public continues 
as shown to-night the guarantors will not 
be called upon for any part of their sub- 
scriptions. 

Andreas Dippel gave out a statement in 
which he said: 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company ex- 
tends to the music- loving public of this city 
its deepest appreciation of the splendid and 
enthusiastic support accorded, and ex- 
presses the hope that its productions may 
become a permanent feature of Baltimore’s 
artistic life.” 








Ticket Speculators Routed 


Ticket speculators who expected to reap 
a harvest at the opening of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House were turned away empty- 
handed when the sale of tickets began at 
the box office on Thursday of last week. 
John Brown, the new treasurer of the Met- 
ropolitan, and his assistants believe that 
they prevented all but about a dozen tickets 
from falling into the hands of the sidewalk 
merchants. 





Charles W. Clark, the American concert 
baritone, is to sing in several German cities 
this season. 
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AFTER DINNER TALKS 
BY NOTED ARTISTS 





Jeanne Jomelli and Marie Nichols Make 
First Oratorical Appearances Be- 
fore Los Angeles Club 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 10.—At the Gamut 
Club dinner last Wednesday evening, Mme. 
Jomelli, the dramatic soprano, proved her- 
self equal to making a clever speech to 
an audience of men, though she said it was 
her first speech in English, “and women are 
reported to prefer to hold hands than to 
be heard in public.” Later in the evening 
she sang several songs, to the delight of 
her audience. Marie Nichols, her violinist, 
proved as good a speech maker as the prima 
donna. Both were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the club. Other speakers and per- 
formers of the evening were Ferris Hart- 
mann, E. E. Salyer, C. F. Edson, and Ralph 
Ginsberg. 

The Dominant and Gamut Clubs are 
joining in the relief of Mrs. Hansel Keim, 
a pianist, who is confined to a local hos- 
pital, a player of excellent resources. 

As predicted in these columns two weeks 
ago, Harley Hamilton was appointed to 
the leadership of the new Municipal Band. 
The first concert is to be given to-morrow 
in Central Park. 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop, formerly one 
of the leading sopranos of Los Angeles, 
and a well-known oratorio singer, is now 
on the vaudeville stage in the East. «Her 
place as soloist at the Independent Church 
of Christ has been filled by Roland Paul, 
who has had his fill of operatic life and 
has returned to Los Angeles. 

Blanche Rubv, soprano, Harriet Johnson, 
pianist, and Roland Paul, tenor, gave an 
operatic concert at the Ebell Clubhouse 
recently, in which scenes from popular 
operas were presented in costume. 

Helen Louise Davis, formerly of Colum- 
bus, O., is a recent recruit to Los Angeles 
musical forces. She was a pupil of Dr. 
Carl Dufft and Mme. Osborne-Hanna, of 
the Leipsic Opera, and of Kreuss, of Co- 
vent Garden, London. 

Thilo Becker and wife, formerly Otie 
Chew, will soon conduct their classes in a 
new studio they are erecting for that pur- 
pose. 

At Christ Church last Wednesday eve- 
Archibald Sessions gave the first of 


ning, 

his series of organ recitals. H. C. Lott 
was the assisting singer. Mr. Sessions has 
given about 200 recitals in Los Angeles 


on his instrument. At his next recital Mr. 
Sessions will be assisted by Mrs. Zobelein. 

Minnie Jenkins gave an organ recital last 
week at the First United Presbyterian 
Church, of which she former! was or- 


ganist. She was assisted by R. D. Evans, 
baritone. 
Some surprise was occasioned recently 


by the announcement that Clarence Eddy 
was engaged as organist at the United 
Presbyterian Church. On investigation it 
was found that such was the case, but it 


was another Clarence—not the one of organ 
fame, but another and younger Clarence, 
who will have hard work to live up to the 
record of the original. 

The Dominant Club has elected the fol. 
lowing officers: president, Marv L. O’Don- 
oughue; vice-president, Mrs. Ada M. Chick; 
secretary, Beresford Joy: financial secre- 
tary, Maria Thresher Webb; _ treasurer, 
Clara Bosbyshell; social committee, Mrs. 
E. S. Shank; membership committee, Jennie 
Winston, Margaret Goetz, Mrs. H. C. Lott; 
program committee, Mmes. Jamison, Par- 
sons and Vaughn. 

The Behymer Philharmonic covrse of 
concerts this year includes the following 
artists: Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Marcella 
Sembrich, soprano; George Hamlin, tenor; 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Teresa Carrefio, 
pianist, and Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto. Possibly many more great artists 
will be heard here wnder other auspices. 

Sousa again proved his drawing power in 
Los Angeles last week. He and his band 
drew seven large audiences, several times 
the entire capacity of the big auditorium 
being sold out. There were too many mati- 
nées. announced and the attendance at 
most of them was moderate. It was no- 
ticed that the more solid programs drew the 
best audiences. Los Angeles is growing 
beyond the point where a program of 


marches and waltzes will draw. ss 
W. F. G. 





SHEEHAN AS “DON JOSE” 





His Strength in the Réle Furnishes Sur- 
prise to Milwaukeeans 


Mitwavuker, Wis., Nov. 15. — Joseph 
Sheehan, in his operatic rdéles at the Al- 
hambra Theater last week, won more than 
the usual amount of acclamation. Despite 
the fact that the opening night fell upon 
the same evening that a popular local cho- 
ral society presented its first concert of the 
season, the event was attended by a record- 
breaking audience. “Il Trovatore” was 
highly appreciated, as usual. As on all 
former occasions, every inch a troubadour, 
Mr. Sheehan was ably supported by Louisa 
Le Baron as Asucena. 

Mr. Sheehan, in a new tenor role in 
“Carmen,” was an agreeable surprise for 
Milwaukeeans. The strength with which 
he presented the character resulted in the 
unanimous verdict that his was the most 
effective Don Jose impersonation ever seen 
here. Louisa Le Baron, the new and valu- 
able contralto acquisition of the Sheehan 
company, gave a dramatically effective im- 
personation of Carmen. Flotow’s merry 
“Martha” attracted a large audience and 
was well produced. M. N. S. 





Rudolf Berger, the Berlin baritone, who 
was made over into a tenor by Oscar Saen- 
ger, has received more offers of “guest” 
engagements than he can accept in Ger 
many and elsewhere since his return to the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 


OPERA CONDUCTOR NOW 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK 


Signor Merola, Formerly at the Manhat- 
tan, an Ardent Admirer of Mas- 
cagni’s Music 


“How can you touch our sentiments when 
you hurt our nerves?” was the exclamation 
of Gaetano Merola to a representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICA, referring to tendencies 
exhibited by certain modern operas. 

Signor Merola was with Hammerstein 
the first year of the Manhattan Opera 
House, since when he has been conducting 





Mishkin 
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GAETANO MEROLA 


in other fields, achieving a positively sen- . 


sational success with what was known as 
the first American presentation of “L’Ami- 
co Fritz,” in San Francisco, last July. Sig- 
nor Merola speaks in the highest terms of 
the music of “L’Amico Fritz,” saying that 
it is a gem, and far ahead of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Unlike “Cavalleria,” it is a 
comedy, such as is understood in Paris at 
the Comedie Francaise. It is only the stu- 
pidity of the book, he affirms, that has kept 
the opera back. The San Francisco per- 
formance was spoken of by the local papers 
as one of the most brilliant events in the 
history of musical San Francisco. 

While he was well supported by Bertossi, 
Colombini, Arcangeli and Miss Strauss, 
Signor Merola, as conductor, was regarded 
as the star of the occasion. In the prelude 
of the third act he fairly swept the house 
with the exaltation and fire which he put 


into the work. The San Francisco Bulletin 
spoke of the performance as the “miracle 
of the grand opera season,” and predicted 
that its fame would echo to New York and 
Europe. 

Signor Merola produced other operas in 
the West, notably “Aida,” “Fedora” and 
“Rigoletto.” While Signor Merola is an 
admirer of Puccini, he holds Mascagni in 
higher esteem than many do who know him 
chiefly by the Intermezzo in “Cavalleria.” 
Although having worked chiefly in the field 
of Italian opera, he finds Debussy interest- 
ing, but Charpentier more sympathetic. 

Signor Merola was associated with the 
Royal Conservatory of Naples, from which 
institution he received a diploma as singer, 
teacher and composer. He has this Fall 
made New York his home, where he is 
composing, and will accept at his studio a 
certain limited number of talented pupils. 
Singing, and especially coaching for opera, 
are his principal subjects, a work for which 
both his foundational knowledge and wide 
experience make him particularly compe 
tent. 


RETAINS DIRECTOR MORGAN 


New York Festival Chorus Will Give 
Concerts Again This Season 


Last September Tali Esen Morgan re- 
signed his leadership of the New Mork 
Festival Chorus, which he has held fq@F the 
past ten years. The chorus decided to dis- 
band unless Mr. Morgan could be induced 
to chanve his mind. After several weeks 
of negotiations Mr. Morgan decided to re- 
sume his position, and regular rehearsals 
are held again every Thursday evening at 
the Hope Baptist Church, rogth street and 
Broadway. The chorus will sing the “Mes 
siah” at*Carnegie Hall on Christmas Sun- 
day afternoon, and will give Costa’s “Eli” 
about Easter time. 

Mr. Morgan leaves for the South every 
Sunday night and returns to New York on 
Thursdays. He has been engaged to train 
the chorus and conduct the May Festival 
at Petersburg, Richmond, and another city 
not yet decided on. He will conduct sev- 
eral of the Southern musical festivals in 
the Spring under the management of the 
Radcliffe Concert Bureau of Richmond. He 
is also engaged to deliver afternoon lec- 
ture-lessons on sight singing and musical 
theory at the same cities. 











Canine Appreciation of Caruso 


German newspapers report a strange 
scene witnessed not long ago in Neustadt 
which indicates that Caruso’s voice has, 
after all, gone to the dogs. In the open 
window of a tavern a phonograph was 
reproducing an aria as sung by Caruso. 
A couple of stray dogs stopped, sat down 
and listened. Several more came along, 
followed by others, till there were fifteen 
altogether. There they sat, with ears 
pricked up, listening quietly to the great 
tenor, and none of them showed the 
least disposition to howl. 
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ELMAN IN BERLIN CREATES FURORE 


Young Violinist Arouses Enthusiasm at His Appearance with 
Bluthner Orchestra—Julia Culp’s Recital—Jacques Kasner, 
American Violinist, Makes Debut—-Wynni Pyle Proves 
Herself an Exceptionally Talented Pianist—News of Ameri- 
cans in Germany 














Bertin, Nov. 6.—Mischa Elman’s appear- Carnaval” Overture was also on the pro- 
ance with the Bliithner Orchestra last week gram. 
created a veritable furore. The wonder- Next door to the Bliithner Saal, where 
fully sensuous beauty of his tone, the per- Miss Pyle played, Helene Bornemann- 


fection of his bowing, the clearness with Ferchland, violinist, assisted by the com- 
which he cut his phrases, the warmth of his poser, Professor Robert Kahn, at the piano, 
temperament, and, in fact, every feature of 
his work excepting certain liberties taken 
in readings, were ideal and showed this 
wonderful young artist as one of the very 
limited number of really great violinists. 

His program consisted of the Dvorak A 
Minor Concerto, the Max Bruch “Scottish 
Fantasie,” and the Beethoven Concerto. To 
this he was compelled, by one of the most 
enthusiastic audiences that I have ever seen 
in Berlin, to add about a half dozen ‘or 
possibly eight encores, the audience refus- 
ing to leave, although the lights were sev- 
eral times turned down. As he was leaving 
the hall a crowd gathered at the entrance 
and enthusiastically cheered Elman. 

On Tuesday evening Julia en a queen 
among /ieder singers, presented a Brahms 
program to a house that was colntieials 
sold ort. This great artist is continuall) 
growing in public favor, and in every way 
is entitled to the greatest distinction, as 
the quality of her voice, the breadth and 
poesy of her readings and the authority 
with which she impresses one are very rare 
imong artists of any time. 

On this same evening Jacques Kasner, a 
young American violinist, made his début 
at Mozart Saal with the Bluthner Orches- 
tra, and showed us another talent that it 
will be well to keep in mind. He chose the 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky concertos for 
this occasion. He was just finishing the 
last movement of the Brahms when I en- 
tered the hall, and, although he had worked 
up to rather an unusual tempo, his technic, 
phrasing and intonation were remarkably 
clean, and he had in his tone, although it 
was not as big as Elman’s, much of the 
same sensuous, beautiful quality. Huis per 
formance of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
was very satisfactory 

At this concert M: arta Carreras, the well- 
known pianist, played the Grieg Concerto. 

Thursday evening was another that will 
not soon be forgotten by the American 
contingent in Berlin, as it brought to light 
one of our very finest piano talents in the 
person of Wynni Pyle. The work chosen 
for performance on this occasion was the 
C Sharp Minor Concerto of Ludwig 
Schytte. The young woman throughout 
showed that she had completely mastered 
the work. She, of course, has a thoroughly 
cle veloped technic, and to that adds a beau- 





harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Louise Love, an American pianist hail- 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald. He also was assisted ing from Chicago, played with the Philhar 
by the composers, G. Ernest and E. J. monic Orchestra at the Sing-Akademie, 


Wolff, who conducted their own violin choosing for this appearance the F Minor 
concertos. Wilhelm Klatte, of the Lokal Chopin Concerto and the G Minor Con 
Anszeiger, reports the Wolff Concerto as certo of Saint-Saéns. Friends present 


rather tedious. showered considerable applause upon the 
Friday evening Franz von Vecsey met young woman. — 
with about the same success accorded EIl- Sunday evening, at the Bechstein Saal, 


man, when he played with the Philharmonic Elsa Rau, the pianist, assisted by Ossip 
Orchestra, choosing for performance the Schnirlin, violinist, presented three new 
Gesangsscene of Spohr, the Concerto, op. sonatas. They were one in B minor, op. 21, 
47, by Sibelius, and the Vieuxtemps E Ma- by Josef Haas; one in B flat major, by Max 
jor Concerto, op. 10. I did not attend this Reger, op. 107 (played here earlier in the 
has season as sonata for piano and clarinet), 


performance, but every one who } : ; 
and one in A minor, by Emanuel Moor, 


spoken of it says that the Spohr Concerto 
was one of the finest things done in Berlin OP At \ oes Viiatanien -y 
this year. My assistant reports his playing a es wo oe vee 


non Spencer’s most talented pupils, will 
as phenomenal, and says that numerou P 
I . t . make a tour of the Dutch Indies next year. 


encores were demanded at the close of the yyy Spencer has given up his position at 
the Stern Conservatory, and now devotes 
his entire time to his private pupils. Among 
the newcomers in his artist class are two 
talented musicians—Edna Wildauer, of 
Vancouver, B. C., and Gertrude Mutton, of 
London. 

Clarence Gustlin, of Los Angeles, will 
spend the Winter at Florence, where he 
hopes to benefit his health, and while there 
will be the accompanist in the studio of 
Braggiotti, with whom he will also con- 
tinue his vocal studies, planning to return 
to Berlin in the Spring to resume his 
studies with Mrs. Makenzie-Wood, in 
whose studio he has been a pupil for a long 
time. 

Howard Wells, a well-known Chicago 
pianist, who has recently come to Berlin 
from Vienna, is a splendid example of what 
American talent and industry can accom 
plish in Europe. Although he has been in 
Berlin but a short time, and his presence 
here is not known to the general public, his 
successful work as a pianist and teacher in 
Vienna, under Leschetizky, and his fine 
reputation in America have already made 
him very much in demand in this city, and 
his teaching time is alre ady almost entirely 
taken. 

May Harrison, who a few weeks ago 
made such a brilliant début, came in for 
some most excellent notices in the Berlin 
press on the occasion of her second ap 
pearance last week. Every one finds in her 
a genuine violin talent, with a masterful 
tone and none of the effeminate weaknesses 
in her readings. 

Willi Burmester has bought from the 
firm of Robert Beyer, in Berlin, a Stradi 
varius violin worth $24,000. 

Carl Bernhard Philipsen, the Danish 
pianist, has twice played in Berlin this year, 
his first appearance being on January 21, at 
the Mozart Saal, and the second on Octo 
ber 5, and on both occasions the critics 
were well satisfied with his work and gave 
him excellent notices. 

CHARLES H. KEEFER. 


Mme. de Moss Charms Brockton 


Brockton, MAss., Nov. 2.—A_ musical 
event of rare importance to Brockton was 
last night’s concert of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, with Mary Hissem de 
Moss as soloist. Mme. de Moss shared 


tiful tone and a remarkably mature mu a —_—* : , Bt ; 
7 Christian Sinding, the Norwegian Composer, and Maria Carreras, the Pianist, in} jonors equally with the instrumentalists. 


sical conception. Throughout the concerto 
the pianist developed big climaxes, and yet 
never resorted to pounding. Her success 
was genuine, and the orchestra joined the presented in the Klindworth-Scharwenka 


Berlin She came as no stranger, for three years 


ago she appeared as soloist with the Brock 
program by a tremendously enthusiastic ton Choral Society in a miscellaneous pro 


audience in the applause. Franz Mikorey Saal a program consisting of the Bath C audience. gram. lhose in the audience who were in 
conducted. Another number given on the Minor Sonata, the Sonata in E Major by Saturday evening the Flonzaley Quartet a position to make comparisons found her 
same evening was the Saint-Saens Sym Robert Kahn and the Duo, op. 162, and added to the good reputation which it has the same charming woman, possessing 1m 
phony in C Minor, op. 78, for orchestra, Rondo Brilliant, op. 70, of Schubert, and already established here, this time playing pressive grace of person and high intelli 
organ and piano for four hands. Herr met with the warmest approval of an en 1 “Sonata a tre,” for two violins and ’cello, gence and rare skill in her vocalization. 
Walter Fischer was at the organ and Frau thusiastic audience. by G. Sammartini, and the Beethoven If Her selections were very effective; her 
lein Ellen Fredericsen and Rachel Moilet This same evening Alexander Petschni Major, op. 135, and the Haydn D Major, — tonal quality was impressive, and she sang 
were at the piano. The Berlioz “Roman koff played and was assisted by the Phil op. 64, No. 5, Quartets. with fine art and genuine feeling. 
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CONSTANTINO 


MAKES TREMENDOUS ARTISTIC SUCCESS 
AT BRILLIANT OPENING OF 





Nov. 8, 1909, “LA GIOCONDA” 
Nov. 11, 1909, “LA BOHEME”: 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
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**LA CIOCONDA" singing of “Cielo e mar’”’ the audi oS) 

ence rose and cheered until an en é 

Mr. Constantino has not forgot- core had been granted.—New York ©) 
ten the subtle power of his porta- Herald, Nov. 9, 1909. ‘s2 
mento nor of his “sotto voce.” § 
His beautiful tenor voice will surely ®) 
afford Bostonians much pleasure ‘‘LA BOHEME” © 
— a Mr. Constantino himself, now © 
Observing a noticeable reserve, as quite at home upon this stage, gave S 
man OR CEO, CONE ma mk ot a superb performance of the role of (s) 
eet, SRRStENS ee ped ty these Rodolfo both in voice and charac- ®) 
ee © Sy ee. ee ee terization. Free of the nervousness @ 


of tone and often with ravishing 
beauty of phrasing. He was heartily 
encored. In the third act, Mr. 
Constantino distinguished himself 
by his fine presence and the virility 
of his acting.—Boston Globe. 


Signor Constantino is very effect- 
ive as Enzo. Of course, his great 
number with the public is the sac- 
charine “Cielo e mar,” but there 


of the opening night, Mr. Constan- 
tino threw himself with much aban 
don into the part and revealed, more 
fully than he could then do, the 
added breadth of tone and ripened 
surety of his artistry. 

The Che Gelida manina of Act 
I, oft heard in the concert room, 
was marked by beauty of tone, deep 
fervor and at its close one of the 
most superbly delivered phrases in 











2QOOOOE 





are stronger points in his work ” tho cult welee. teard fm our om 
this. His power in the last a ei formance of opera within recent 
example, was especially effective. oo uae : 
P 5 3 . ‘ % memory.—Boston Globe. = 
Mme. Nordica dominated this act 
Rodolfo is one of Mr. Constan @) 


(the best of the opera), but in the 
concerted work, the trio, she and 
Homer and Constantino all three 
deserve the heartiest praise. It was 
a true climax, and was sustained to 
the very end with the added effect 


tino’s best parts, and last night he 
sang the with marked skill 
and effect, while his voice was ap- 
parently in the best condition. He 
sang with a great variety of nuances, 


music 


of Baklanoff’s intensity. Nordica, suiting tonal force and expression 
Homer, Constantino and Baklanoff to the requirements of text and 
Situation. He acted with a fine 


made the solo work memorable, and 
their attention to ensemble ought 
also to be recorded and commended. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. Constantino had his turn in 
Enzo’s songful and amorous musing 
over the moonlit sea. There was a 
bouquet handed the tenor at the 
end of the air—a slip in good taste 
that even a festal night hardly par- 
dons—and an encore, the only en- 
core of the evening. The applause 
of the audience, notably for Mr. 
Constantino, Mme. Nordica, Mr. 
Baklanoff and the ballet, was very 
quick and hearty, and it touched its 
climax at the end of the third act, 
when the principal singers, the con- 
ductor and the stage director, came 
to the footlights.—Boston Tran 
script. 


M. Constantino has long ere this 
established himself in the enthusi- 


appreciation of the character por 
trayed, of the scenes in which he 
was placed and of the emotions ex 
perienced.—Boston Herald. 


Mr. Constantino 
color and vibrancy of tone, the fin 
ished the skilful 
ance of *maunce and the excellence 
often and last 


displayed the 


phrasing, observ 
of diction that hav« 


ingly commended him to Boston’s 


public He was at his ease, had 
become quickly acquainted with the 
theatre and its 
justed himself with a readiness and 
instinctive nicety that are the work 
faculty.—Boston 


acoustics and ad- 


ings of an inborn 
Post. 


Before the stage the illusion was 
so keen and so engrossing that it 
was as afterthoughts that the listene: 
noted that Mr. 
quickly 


Constantino’s sing 


ing had regained its fine 








(2) 


Ke 
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astic esteem of his audiences. He ness and variety of significant emo (e 
did not disappoint them last night, tional and musical shading, if not © 
though he has been in better voice. all its soft and velvety texture of ®) 
—Boston Post. tone Mr. Constantino and Mz: ®) 
Boulogne, Miss Nielsen and Miss 0) 
Mr. Constantino, who, with the Lewicka had been duly called and 
recalled Then Mr. Conti joined 


others, showed traces of nervous- 
mess at th beginning, which was 
natural, s ng the famous air in the 
second act with such beauty of tone 
that he was obliged to respond to 
the applause, and delivered the 
music that followed with spirit and 
fire.—Boston Herald. 


Soon, also, we made out the hand- 
some face and shapely legs of the 
popular Spanish tenor, Florencio 
Constantino, in the garb of Enzo. 


The Enzo of Florencio Constan 
tino was another fine achievement 
For a few moments the popular 
tenor was a little uncertain in his 
intonation. But he recovered him- 
self and, long before the middle of 
the opening act was reached, he 
was singing with his old force, 
charm and freedom. In the second 
act, with the lovely aria, “Cielo e 


FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


outdid himself.—Boston 


mar,” he 
American. 


It was Constantino’s distinction 
to win the first encore awarded in 
the new opera house.—Boston 
Journal. 


This time the cast was headed by 
two strongly entrenched favorites, 
Mme. Nordica as Gioconda and Mr. 





Florencio Constantino as Enzo, who 
found themselves facing an assem 
bly of admirers which in its en 
thusiasm pushed aside conservatism 
and allowed itself such expressions 
of pleasure as frequent shouts of 
approval and prolonged cheering. 
Mr. Constantino gave an excellent 
impersonation of Enzo, both as a 
singer and an actor After the 


them, and the applause was as quick, 
long and sincere as any the house 
has yet known.—Boston Transcript. 
number was 


His most effective 


“Che gelida manina,” which is the 


finest song in the opera.—Boston 


Advertiser. 


The audience applauded Constan 
after his fine 
scene 


tino enthusiastically 
solo in the first act, in the 


with Mimi Boston Journal. 
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FIRST HEARING OF ‘ MIZMOR LETHODAH’ 





New Cantata by Homer Norris Sung at Dedication of Organ jn 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square 


The congregation of St. George’s Church, 


Stuyvesant Square, New York, dedicated 
on Sunday evening, November 14, a new 
chancel organ, the gift of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. The occasion was fittingly observed 
by the rendition, for the first time, of a 
new choral work by Homer Norris, choir- 
master and organist; by the performance 
of three organ compositions by three Amer- 
ican composers, and by an address by the 
rector, in which he traced the development 
of church music and emphasized its impor- 
tance in every-day life. 

The chief interest of the service centered 
in the rendition of Mr. Norris’s “Mizmor 
Lethodah” (Song of Praise), which is, by 
the way, dedicated to Mr. Morgan. The 
text of the cantata, which is short, requir- 
ing but an half hour for performance, is 
taken from the Old Testament, and, though 
not particularly connected as far as a defi- 
nite story is concerned, is a unit in general 
subject matter, the one central thought be- 
ing that of praise. 

The text is set to music that is essentially 
modern in character. While male and 
female choruses, quartets, and tenor and 
baritone solos are made use of, there is no 
stereotyped form. For this reason the 
work departs far from the formal lines of 
the old oratorios and cantatas and assumes 
a modern form which makes use of all of 
the several performing resources as one 
vast instrument to be called on whenever 
the mood of the composition demands. In 
his use of chorus and soloists, Mr. Norris 
tends to remind one of Edward Elgar, 
though it is only fair to say that the mu- 
sical content is not reminiscent in the 
slightest degree. 

The chief beauties of the work are in the 
fresh and unhackneyed harmonization and 
in the frankly beautiful melodies. The 
work opens with a short chorus built ef- 
fectively on an ascending progression of 
dominant seventh chords. This is followed 
by a melodic movement in canon, for two 
parts, sung as soprano solo and in canon 
by sopranos and tenors, which is succeeded 
in turn by a short choral interlude. Then, 
in rapid succession, follow a tenor solo, a 
chorus with tenor obbligato, an unaccom- 
panied chorus, the latter the finest bit of 
writing in the whole work, a baritone reci- 
tative and air and a concluding chorus. 
The most important solo of the cantata, a 
setting of the Ninety-first Psalm, for tenor 
solo with commenting male chorus, is then 
followed by a final and fuga! chorus which 
closes the work. 

The composition was sung under the di- 
rection of Mr. Norris and the choral forces 
consisted of the one hundred voices of the 
several church choirs. In spite of having 
his chorus separated into two parts and 
the handicap of an organ, the principal part 
of which was located at some distance 
from the soloists and choir, Mr. Norris 
succeeded in giving an effective perform- 
ance of a work that is undoubtedly difficult 
of rendition. This composition marks the 


return of Mr. Norris to the field of com- 
position, and, if the future is to contain 
many more works as serious and scholarly 
as this one, the choral side of American 
music will be much enriched by original 
and interesting compositions. 

The solos were taken by Berrick Von 





—Photo by E. F. Foley 
HOMER NORRIS 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. George’s 
Church, and a Composer of High 
Attainments 


Norden, tenor, whose full and robust voice 
seemed especially well suited to the work. 
Che tenor role is difficult both in intervals 
and in the high pitch constantly maintained, 
but Mr. Von Norden acquitted himself with 
ease, infusing much musicianly feeling into 
the part in spite of the many difficulties. 
H. C. Burleigh, baritone, entered fully into 
the spirit of praise called for in the com- 
position, and sang with a fervor and en- 
thusiasm that made his work as satisfactory 
as any done during the evening. In addi- 
tion to these soloists, Mr. Norris had the 
assistance of-a trumpeter, whose part added 
much to the effectiveness of certain solos 
and choruses; Annie Louise David, harpist, 
and Samuel A. Baldwin, organist. 

The opening organ numbers, by Mark 
Andrews, E. I. Horseman and Philip James, 
were played by Mr. James as a prelude to 
the service. 





A NEW HARMONY CULT 





Boston Woman Says We Should Attune 
All Our Doings to Music 


Boston, Nov. 15.—A new “harmony” 
eult has arisen in Boston, which its 
founder, Mrs. Christine Brow n-W heeler, 
declares will tend to put an end to evil, 
and which she advocates taking into the 
public schools. She believes that every 
public or private meeting should be ac- 
companied with appropriate music. 

Should the meeting, for example, be on 
the subject of “love,” Mrs. Brown- 


Wheeler wants the music to be of erotic 
nature, such as love songs. 

Should the meeting be on some sub 
ject of art, she would have the music 
chime in with this topic. If the painting 
were religious, the music should be sa- 
cred; if of child life, children’s songs 
would bring proper understanding; if of 
a serious subject, serious music should 
accompany the view of the painting. 

Mrs. Brown-Wheeler- would have 
every day commence with music, to give 
“tone” to that day’s work. She would 
have laborers work to music to enable 
the hours to pass unnoticed. Meals, she 


asserts, could be digested with much 
greater ease if accompanied with appro- 
priate music. Painful moments, such as 
occasioned by disease or bereavement, 
could be almost obliterated by the right 
kind of music. 

Mrs. Brown-Wheeler says that among 
the famous men and women who are and 
have been interested in this movement 
are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Flora E. 
Barry, the singer; Frederick W. Parke, 
the artist and musician; Frank B. San- 
born, the author; the late Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, the late Mary A. Livermore 
and many others. 

“Music is a potent factor in everyday 
life,” declares Mrs. Brown-Wheeler. “It 
is not only a cure-all, but a preventive 
for almost every ill of society. It will, 
if strictly practised for a few genera- 
tions, cause our great social evils to dis- 
appear.’ 





ANIMALS THAT DELIGHT 
IN LISTENING TO MUSIC 
Teaching a Bluejay to Sing Sweetly—A 


Spider’s Rapture Over the Violin— 
Squirrels as Music Lovers 





Many of the forest folk are very fond of 
music, and seem to take as much pleasure 
in it as we do ourselves, says a-writer in 
the Nashville Visitor. A young bluejay at 
one time spent two months as a guest in my 
home. We all know what harsh voices the 
jays have. Did any one ever hear a jay 
sing a sweet, tuneful little song, I wonder? 
While the small jay lived with me it was 
my custom to practise singing for half an 
hour every morning. No sooner had I 
seated myself at the piano and struck a few 
chords than “J-J” hopped over the door 
sill and settled himself on the rung of a 
nearby chair. 

He listened with rapt attention, and after 
a few days he tried a bit of song himself. 
At first I had to stop and laugh, his per- 
formance was so amusing; but after a few 
weeks’ practice he could sing very sweetly 
—not exactly the tunes he heard, but little 
ones that he made up as he went along. If 
any noises pleased him he began to sing. A 
heavy thunder shower or the whir of the 
sewing machine always moved him to ex- 
press his delight in song. 

More than two hundred years ago a 
young violinist, Isidore Berthaume, was 
obliged to practise on his violin many 
hours daily. One day he saw a spider peep- 
ing at him from its crack in the wall. Soon 
it ventured forth, and every day it grew a 
little bolder, drawn irresistibly by the sweet 
sounds from Isidore’s fiddle. 

At last, one day the boy had the great 
pleasure of seeing the spider take its place 
on his bow arm. Presently his stepmother, 
coming into the room and seeing the spider, 
killed it with a blow of her slipper. The 
death of his pet was such a blow to the boy 
that he fell fainting to the floor and was 
ill for three months afterward. 

When the great herds of cattle on the 
plains become restless the cowboys sing 
them to sleep, and often prevent a stam- 
pede in that way. They say that the steers 
are especially fond of “My Bonnie.” “Lo- 
rena” and “The Cowboy’s Lament.” 

Squirrels and mice are ardent music lov- 
ers. Dr. Chomet tells us that one day 
while strolling in the woods he sang an air 
from an Italian opera, and, chancing to 
look around, saw a number of squirrels, all 
listening with delight to his song. 





Greatest Musical Journal Published 


LANCASTER, Pa., Nov. 4, 1909. 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have sent you a subscription. We think 
Musical AMERICA the greatest musical 
journal published. 

FRANK H. CARPENTER. 





AMERICAN “CARMEN” 
WHO IS TO APPEAR 
IN OPERA ABROAD 














Bertha Shalek, a St. Louis Girl, Well 
Known to Opera-in-English Audiences 


Bertha Shalek, who will be remembered 
by operagoers in numerous American cities 
as a remarkably clever interpreter in Eng- 
lish of Carmen several years ago, when 
she traveled with the International Opera 
Company, is now studying Italian, prepara- 
tory to a sojourn in Italy, where she will 
continue her operatic work. Miss Shalek 
hails from St. Louis. The accompanying 
photograph shows her reading MuSICAL 
AMERICA. 


H. F. SPRAGUE OPENS ORGAN 








Dedicatory Recital Given on Largest In- 
strument in Toledo 


Totepo, Nov. 15.—Herbert F. Sprague 
gave the opening recital on the new organ 
of Trinity Church on Wednesday evening, 
November 3, presenting the following pro- 
gram: 

Guilmant, Sonata in D Minor; Boellmann, 
“Priére a Nétre Dame;” Bach, Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor; Liszt. Arcadelt, Ave Maria; 
Lemare, Andantine; Wider Fifth Symphony ; 
Wachs, Pastorale; Couperin, “Soeur Monique;” 
Saint-Saens, Fantasie in E Flat; Ryder, Carillon 
Allegretto; Verdi, Grand March from ‘Aida.’ 

The capacity of the church was tested 
beyond its limits on this occasion, every 
seat being filled and many being compelled 
to stand throughout the program. The or- 
gan, the specifications of which were drawn 
by Mr. Sprague, proved itself a notable in- 
strument. The string and reed stops are 
especially fine. The organ is the largest and 
best instrument in this section of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Sprague showed himself a master 
of his instrument, and aroused great enthu- 
siasm by his playing. He was equally at 
home in the compositions requiring breadth 
of style and in those demanding the finer 
nuances. Mr. Sprague will give monthly 
recitals on this organ and will present dur- 
ing the year many of the greatest compo- 
sitions. 





Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pian- 
ist, who is coming over for her third Amer- 
ican tour later in the season, is touring 
Holland at present. 
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OTTO MEYER AROUSES 
ADMIRATION IN SOUTH 


Violinist’s Vicksburg Performance Re- 
ceived with High Favor—Sister 
Scores as His Accompanist 


VicksspurcG, Miss., Nov. 15.—Never since 
the days of Edward Remenyi has a violin- 
ist’so charmed an audience of Vicksburg 
music lovers as did Otto Meyer in his re- 
cent recital at All Saints’ College. Not only 
here, where he appeared October 25, but in 
his other concerts during his Southern tour 
Mr. Meyer has awakened the keenest en- 
thusiasm. It was the conviction of all who 
heard him play in Vicksburg that he had 
established beyond question his right to a 
position in the first rank of violinists. 

Mr. Meyer’s technic was flawless, and he 
displayed remarkable mastery of all the 
capabilities of his instrument. His pro- 
gram called forth all the resources of the 
virtuoso, requiring brilliancy of execution 
and musicianly qualities of the highest or- 
der, but Mr. Meyer met all demands in a 
manner not to be denied. His tone was full, 
round and limpid and his qualities of art 
aid temperament served as an open sesame 
to the hearts of his hearers. 

With Mr. Meyer on his tour was his 
sister, Marie Meyer, who acted as his ac- 
companist. She played several piano solos 
here with rare excellence. 








MME. RAPPOLD IN LEIPSIC 





Another Oscar Saenger Pupil Winning 
Favor in Germany 


Lerpsitc, GERMANY, Nov. 1.—Marie Rap- 
pold, for the last four years prima donna 
soprano at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, sang the part of Leonora 
here recently, and made a profound im- 
pression. 

She has received offers from various 
sources, but declares her intention of re- 
maining at the Leipsic Opera House for 
the balance of the season, after which she 
will return to the United States and fullfil 
contracts for concert and festival work. 

Marie Rappold was the first American 
singer to début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House without having had a European ap- 
pearance. She went directly from the 
studio of Oscar Saenver to the Metropoli- 
tan, and has done all her studying in music 
with him. Mme. Rappold was one of the 
“finds” of the late Heinrich Conried, who 





OTTO MEYER 


Violin Virtuoso, Whose Recent Southern 
Tour Awakened Superlative En- 
comiums 





had heard her sing at a festival, and in- 
vited her to ‘ve him a private hearing. 
An engagement followed. Mme. Rappold 
resigned from the Metronolitan at the close 
of last season in order to make some Euro- 
pean appearances. 

She was for many years a resident of 
Brooklyn, and married a practisine physi- 
cian of that borough. 


de Cisneros 
Soloist 


Paris, Nov. 8.—Eleonora de Cisneros has 
been engaged as a soloist for the Lieder- 
kranz of Manheim, November 13. She will 
sing “O don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” and “Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. 


Eleonora Liederkranz 


FIVE ORCHESTRAS WILL 
PLAY IN WASHINGTON 


Wealth of November Concerts for Na- 
tional Capital—Boston Symphony 
Gets First Hearing 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 15.—Looking 
over the list of musical attractions to be 
heard in this city during the coming sea- 
son, one is likely to cry that the capital of 
the nation has gone orchestra crazy. There 
are to be five concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the first on November 9. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra will give a 
series of five concerts; the Washington 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Herman Rakemann, has gathered an en- 
couraging subscription list and will give 
four concerts during the Winter, and, added 
to these, Heinrich Hammer, of the Hein- 
rich Hammer Svmphony Orchestra, comes 
forth with announcement of a series of 
performances known as the Beethoven Cy- 
cle, in which he proposes to present the 
nine symphonies of the great composer in 
five matinées at the Belasco Theater. 

In this month alone there will have 
been five orchestras heard in the Capital 





City. The first of these to delight the 
music-loving public is the Boston Sym- 
phony. On November 16 the Philadelphia 


Orchestra will make its initial bow of the 
season; on the 19th, the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra will appear for its first 
season since its reorganization; on the 23d 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, assisted by Isidora Dun- 
can, will present an artistic program, and 
finally, on November 26, the. Beethoven 
Cycle will begin with the Hammer Sym- 
phony Otchestra. W. H. 


Kneisel Quartet in Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—The Kneisel Quar 
tet gave a highly enjoyable concert at the 


Peabody Conservatory last week, assist- 
ed by Harold Randolph, pianist. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. The 
opening number was Volkmann’s String 


Quartet in G Minor, op. 14, which was 
particularly pleasing, especially in_ the 
Scherzo. This number was followed by 
Gliere’s Andante Con Variazioni from 
String Quartet in A Minor, op. 2. At its 
conclusion the artists were twice enthusi- 
astically recalled. Special interest was at- 
tached to the concluding number, Brahms’s 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, op. 25, because 
of the appearance of Harold Randolph at 


the piano. The quartet was generously ap- 
plauded and recalled. It will give two 
more concerts at the Peabody this season: 
February 11 and March 18. W. J. R. 





HOW TO STUDY SINGING 





Some Interesting Suggestions for the 
Beginner by a Buffalo Musician 


BuFFALo, Nov. 15.—An interesting and in- 
structive talk on “The Development of the 
Singing Voice” was ‘ven last Thursday by 
Miss Raymond, one of Buffalo’s most suc- 
cessful vocal teachers at her studio on 
North Pearl Street. Miss Raymond spent 
many years in study in Germany and is a 
musician of culture and authority. 

Among the many interesting points dwelt 
upon by Miss Raymond was the importance 
of teaching children in schools the correct 
use of the singing and speaking voice, “not 
through the eye, which is an impossibility, 
but through the ear.” Much weight was 
also laid on the fact that a mental concep- 
tion of a tone must be formed before it can 
be sounded. It is to the mind and not the 
throat that appeal must be made. Special 
stress was placed on the danger ensuing if 
arbitrary control was attempted of the lar- 
ynx and tongue. 

“Everv tone of the voice should match,” 
said Miss Raymond. “Registers being due 
to change of position of the vocal chords, 
it is for the competent teacher to under- 
stand how to bring about the change with- 
out altering the color of the tone. The 
lower and upper parts of the voice of the 
beginner should be left untouched until the 
middle is free and the volume beginning 
to come. 

“Breath control is an absolute necessity, 
but deep breathing should be practiced with 
the utmost caution. When correct breath- 
ing and freedom of tone are in the power 
of the pupil, text within his mental capac- 
ity and melody within his then available 
range may be given. Correct enunciation 
aids tone production, and vice versa. Mu- 
sic and words are inseparable in a song; 
mumbled text belongs only in the vocal 
nursery.” 

Regarding the early period of study, Miss 
Raymond said, “An athlete does not begin 
his training with high jumps and neither 
should the young voice be burdened with a 
weight it cannot bear.” 

Concluding, Miss Raymond said _ the 
warning cry that should be addressed to the 
young vocalist is “Know your own present 
limitations.” 
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ATHLETICS AND THE SINGING VOICE 


A. J. Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia 
Boxer and Singer, Talks of the 
Close Relation of the “ Arts” 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—A man of many 
attainments is A. J. Drexel Biddle, the 
Philadelphia millionaire, devotee, 
clubman, singer, author and athlete. For 
vears Mr. Biddle has devoted much of his 
time to physical culture and boxing and 
claims that athletic pursuits are a valuable 
adjunct to his vocal training. He has but 
recently returned from Europe after four 


society 


months of musical study in Paris under 
the noted American teacher, Charles W. 
Clark. Since his return Mr. Biddle has 


appeared repeatedly in concert, mostly for 
charity. 

In an interview on the relation of physi- 
cal exercise and singing, Mr. Biddle said: 

“In athletics, boxing is my favorite pas- 
time and I find it a great help in the study 
of singing. In the first place it aids a per- 
son materially in gaining confidence and 
acquiring ease, which are essentials in 
artistic singing, and it improves the lung 
capacity. Neither an athlete nor. a singer 
must be muscle bound, and _ reasonable 
physical exercise is sure to develop the 
composure that makes for satisfactory 
singing. 

“Some authorities on voice training as- 
sert that running is bad for a singer. On 
the other hand, Dalmorés, the tenor, never 
misses an opportunity to don a sweater and 
take a jaunt through Central Park if he is 
in New York, or through Fairmount Park 
if he is in this city. But, you must remem- 
ber there are exceptional cases. What 
may be good for Dalmorés, might be in- 
jurious to a singer of lesser physical quali- 
fications than the giant French tenor. Dal- 
mores also likes boxing. When he was 
here last season I had the pleasure of 
putting on the gloves with him and I 
found him to be as exnert with the ‘mits’ 
as he is with his voice, and that is saying a 
great deal.” 

Mr. Biddle is application and concentra 
tion personified in anything he undertakes. 
While in Paris he took a lesson every day, 
and since his return to this country he has 
continued his studies under a local instruc- 





A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 


Philadelphia Clubman Who Boxes and 
Sings—Sometimes on the Same 
Program 


tor with less frequency, and spends an 
hour each day with an accompanist en- 
larging and perfecting his répertoire. Mr. 
Biddle’s voice is a high baritone and he 
handles it in a manner which shows com- 
petent training and diligent study. 

“My idea of singing,” he said recently, 
“is that the voice itself is less important 
than interpretation. Certainly a man 
gifted with an unusually beautiful vocal 
organ is doubly blessed, but a good voice 
alone is not sufficient. I believe the 
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French school of singing pays more atten- 
tion to expression than do the Italian in- 
structors. A singer should memorize 
every number in his répertoire and study 
carefully the purport of his songs. A real 
artist will compel his audience to forget the 
performer and realize only the beauties of 
the song he is singing. Clear enunciation 
and really artistic interpretation will bring 
before an audience a picture to delight the 
eye of the mind and give the hearers a 
pleasant memory to carry away with them. 
Later they may comment on the art of the 
singer, but at the time they will see and 
hear only the beauties of the song. Such 
an effect cannot be produced by a singer 
who faces an audience with a sheet of 
music in his hands. That will dispel the 
illusion and the audience will go away only 
half satisfied, no matter how well done was 
the work of the singer.” 

Mr. Biddle has always been a musical 
devotee. While at boarding school as a 
youth he carried off first prize for singing, 
and from time to time applied himself to 
the art, but during the last year or two he 
has made it a serious study. He was. one 
of the first guarantors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in this city and at present 
divides his attention between the Metro- 
politan and Hammerstein forces. He is 
personally acquainted with a large number 
of the noted singers and during the season 
frequently entertains them at his city 
home. 

Mr. Biddle is democracy itself. He has 
the happy faculty of adapting himself to 
the situation and is equally at home in the 
squared circle or on the concert stage. 

As an instance, only last week he accom- 
panied “Jack” O’Brien, the noted middle- 
weight pugilist, to a small town in the min- 
ing region of Pennsylvania, where the two 
assisted in a benefit performance for a 
church there. In ring costume Mr. Biddle 
boxed five rounds with “Jack” O’Brien and 
at the conclusion of the bout he donned 
evening dress and sang for the audience. 
When the affair was over he handed his 
check for $100 to the pastor of the church. 

1S. M. 


OUMIROFF’S FURS HELD UP 


Custom House Regulations Work Against 
Bohemian Baritone 


Bogea Oumiroff, the Bohemian baritone, 
who has lately arrived for his concert tour, 


is the latest victim of the Custom House 
regulations. Oumiroff, who is stopping 
at the Hotel Majestic, brought his family 


with him to enjoy a Winter of travel in 
America. On arriving, however, they all 
decided that the climate was very much 
colder than they had expected, and as the 
tour includes several cities further north 
than New York, a cable was immediately 
sent to Russia for the family furs. 

The furs arrived, but what was the dis- 
gust of the singer, his wife, and family, to 
learn that the bundles had been held up at 
the Custom House for about $500 duty. 
None of the furs, the American friends 
of the Oumiroffs say, were new; the vari- 
ous coats, muffs and gloves were only those 
that Mme. Oumiroff and her daughters 
had used in previous Winters. 

Oumiroff confided his difficulty to Amer- 
ican friends, and at their suggestion made 


out an itemized account of his family’s 
furs, at the same time declaring their age 
and value. This was sent to Collector Loeb 


with due declarations and explanations. 
The list was quite an imposing one, suff- 
cient to rouse the suspicions of a zealous 


Custom House official, who had not lived 
where furs are cheap. Appeals have been 
in vain 


Artists for Haensel & Jones 


W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, 
who is at present in the South, in addition 
to contracts for the Spring festivals with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, has closed with the 
following artists: Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, 
prima donna, soprano, and Frederic Mar- 
tin, basso, soloists for the Midwinter and 
Spring concerts given by the quartet clubs 
of Galveston and Houston, and also at San 
Antonio, Tex., where Miss Elvyn, the pian 
ist, is to give the third of the course of three 


concerts by the Tuesday Music Club; and 
Florence Hinkle, the soprano, to be the 
soloist in February next with the Gal- 


veston Orpheus Club and the Houston 
Women’s Choral Club. Miss Elvyn is to 
play at Austin, Fort Worth, Sherman and 
Dallas. Further engagements throughout 
the South are now in progress for many 
of this well-known firm’s foremost artists. 


SODER-HUECK’S LARGE CLASS 


Well-Known Vocal Paishracioe Opens 
Season—Weekly Recitals for Pupils 





MME. SODER-HUECK 


Successful New York Vocal Instructor 
Who Has Opened Season 


Soder-Hueck, the well-known 
vocal instructor, has opened the season 
with an unusually large class of pupils, 
most of whom are studying with the pros- 


Mme. 


pect in view of becoming professional 
singers. Every Wednesday afternoon 
Mme. Hueck conducts a. recital of her 


pupils at her studio, No. 116 East Twenty- 
fifth street, New York, thus enabling her 
pupils to gain that confidence always essen- 
tial to successful public singing. 





A new biography of Claude Debussy has 
been written by Louis Laloy. The English 
translation is to be made by Mrs. Franz 
Liebich, who herself is the author of the 
best Debussy biography hitherto published. 
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DEFENDS THE MANDOLIN AND GUITAR 





Valentine Abt Would Encourage 
Public’s Appreciation of 
These Instruments 


To elevate the mandolin, guitar and harp 
in public esteem, to encourage the perfor- 
mance of serious music on these instru- 
ments, and make available for their use 
the music of the world’s greatest com- 
posers, are the three objects which Valen- 
tine Abt, generally recognized as a virtuoso 
of the mandolin, is striving for. 

“Public prejudice,” said Mr. Abt, to a 
MusicaL AMERICA man the other day, “is 
the \.principal obstacle which makes the 
accomplishment’ of these objects a diffi- 
culty, but 1 am convinced that when the 
demonstration of what really can be done 
on these instruments is brought with sufh- 
cient force before the musical public, many 
of those who now laugh in derision will 
be my firmest supporters.” 

Besides being an idealist, however, Mr. 
Abt is a practical man. He has shown this 
in the way he has gone about his propo- 
ganda for the instruments he is defend- 
ing. He has organized a Plectrum Society, 
which now includes about thirty members 
and which meets regularly for rehearsal 
and purposes giving a series of concerts 


this season. In these concerts Mr. Abt, 
who is the director of the society, will 
show that such works as Schubert’s Un- 


finished Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccioso, ahd others of equally high 
standing may be effectively performed by 
a choir of mandolins and guitars, to- 
gether with certain other of the regular 
orchestral instruments, such as the horns, 
flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon and tympani. 

“The great composers realized the beauty 
of the mandolin,” declares Mr. Abt. 
“Beethoven wrote a charming sonatina for 
this instrument, and Mozart employed it to 
good effect in his serenade from “Don 
Juan.” Berlioz also made frequent use of 
the mandolin in his various compositions 
and now we hear that Gustav Mahler is 
including it in his seventh symphony.” 

By engaging celebrated artists for the 
concerts of the Plectrum Society, Mr. Abt 
believes that programs may be given which 
will afford audiences quite as much pleas- 
ure as they derive from some of the con- 





VALENTINE ABT 


certs that are given in Carnegie Hall by 
the larger orchestras. 

Mr. Abt first came into public atten- 
tion about eight years ago when he had 
charge of the musical clubs at Washington 
and Jefferson college. He had a large fol- 
lowing in Pittsburg and subsequently was 
engaged to make tours throughout the 
country, giving recitals on the mandolin. 
He has composed a number of ambitious 
works for this instrument, besides having 
to his credit innumerable arrangements of 
larger orchestral works for mandolin and 
guitar presentation. One of his latest 
achievements is an original setting to Poe’s 
“The Bells,” for chorus with orchestral 
setting. 





WHISKY INJURES VOICE 





But Light Wines Are Not Necessarily 
Hurtful, Says Caruso 


“T wonder how many times during the 
last few years I have been asked whether 
I consider intoxicants injurious to a singer’s 
well being,” writes Caruso in the Strand. 
“Certainly hundreds and probably thou- 
sands. 

“In Italy we habitually drink the light 
wines of the country with our meals and 
surely are never the worse for it, though it 
is impossible to give advice generally, for 
so much depends upon the individual. 

“I am inclined to condemn the use of 
spirits, whisky in particular, for it is sure 
to inflame the delicate little ribbons of tis- 
sue which produce the singing tone. 

' “With regard to a singing diet I incline 
toward the simpler and more nourishing 
kinds of food, though my tastes are broad 
in the matter. Still, on the nights when | 


sing, except perhaps for a sandwich and a 
glass of my native Chianti, I take nothing 
until after the performance, when I have a 
modest supper of anything which I happen 
to fancy and which I have proved has no 
ill effects on me. Experience has taught me 
that it is by no means easy to lay down 
any hard and fast rule. 

“As far as smoking is concerned, al- 
though in moderation I find that the prac- 
tice is not injurious to me, yet all young 
singers I would warn against it. Still many 
great singers have been most inveterate 
smokers. Mario, for instance, was an in- 
ordinate smoker and apparently it did him 
no harm, for he smoked from twenty-five to 
thirty ordinary sized cigars a day, and in 
Italy, where real Havana cigars are rarely 
obtainable, he frequently smoked as many 
as a hundred Cavours a day.” 





A unique orchestra recently appeared in 
London. It was entirely made up of the 
fair sex of many climes, and numbered 


twenty instrumentalists, each representing 
a different nationality. There was a good 
variety of color, for in addition to women 
musicians from the first-class Continental 
countries, there were a Chinese woman 
and a negress in the band. 


W. H. GARDNER HONORED 








Boston Lyric Author Is Elected Member 
of the London “Authors’ Club” 


Boston, Nov. 15.—William H. Gardner, 
the Boston lyric author, whose verses have 
been extensively set by the best American 
and English composers, has just been hon- 
ored by being elected an “over-seas” mem- 
ber of the famous “Authors’ Club,” of Lon- 
don, England. The invitation to join this 
club of celebrities came through his col- 
laboration with Sir Alexander C. Macken- 
zie, one of the most noted English com- 
posers, who besides being Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, is also 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Mr. Gardner wrote a set of six songs with 
Sir Alexander, the best known of which is 
a fine sacred song, “One Comfort Sweet Is 
Mine.” He has also collaborated with 
Otto Cantor, of London, who first sprung 
into fame through his beautiful song, “As 
the Dawn.” 

Mr. Gardner is one of the three lyric 
authors given a place in Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s “Anthology of American Verse.” 

Mr. Gardner writes both in the classical 
vein and in lighter strain, besides being 
especially successful in children’s songs. 
His best known children’s book is “Merry 
Songs for Little Folks,” music by Louis 
F. Gottschalk. He has collaborated with 
E. A. MacDowell, Frank Lyons, J. H. 
Rogers, Ernest R. Kroeger, and many 
others, in classical songs, and lately in the 
more popular vein, he has been writing 
with Alfred G. Robyn, who wrote the tune- 
ful comic opera, “The Yankee Consul,” and 
with Ernest R. Ball. With Mr. Ball he 
has just finished a semi- sacred ballad, en- 
titled, “The Crown of Life.” 





Value of the Concertina 


The concertina as an instrument ol 
genuine musical value is defended in a 
recent number of the Musician, which 
states that the instrument “was invented 
in England by Sir Charles Wheatstone 
in 1827, and resembles a six- sided accor- 
dion, to_ which, however, it is very su- 
perior. Its compass is from three and a 
half to four and a half octaves, and its 
tones are always sweet and singing, and 
every musical effect may be produced 
with it. Its tone character is varied, 
and at times resembles the violin, the 
clarinet, the flute, the trumpet and the 
human voice, and compositions written 
for any of the instruments it resembles 
may be performed upon it. There are 
concertinas of indifferent size, the tone 
qualities of which correspond to those of 
the violin, viola, ’cello and bass—so a 
complete orchestra of concertinas may 
be formed, and it blends with all the in- 
struments, especially the voice. In Eng- 
land it is popular and often used in pub- 
lic schools for teaching songs, as it is 
in Russia also, where, in addition, con- 
certina concerts are given. The ease 
with which it is learned makes it of pe- 
culiar value to the masses.” 





The city of Leipsic intends to erect mon- 
uments on the graves of Wagner’s mother 
and eldest sister in the old St. John Ceme- 
tery. 


MAHLER BEGINS HIS 
HISTORICAL CYCLE 


Philharmonic Society Heard in 
First Concert Illustrating De- 
velopment of Composition 


In the first of the historical cycle of six 
concerts by the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, on Wednesday evening of last 
week, at Carnegie Hall, there was instruc- 
tive material provided for those students 
who sought it, and unescapable enjoyment 
for all who were included in the large 
audience. The attendance, which very 
nearly filled the auditorium, must have been 
a distinct encouragement to Gustav Mah- 
ler and his men in their campaign of 
spreading musical enlightenment and pleas- 
ure. Rapt interest was manifested in each 
number of the program, and the applause 
in general was warm and discriminating. 

The series is designed to present in chron- 
ological sequence the music of the most 
famous composers from the period of Bach 
to the present day. The first program was 
devoted to Bach himself, Handel, Rameau, 
Gretry and Haydn. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
soprano, and Theodore Spiering, the or 
chestra’s new concert master, were the so 
loists. Mr. Mahler conducted all the music 
except the Haydn symphony, which closed 
the program, while seated at a so-called 
“Bach Klavier,” a sort of adaptation of the 
harpsichord, such as was included in the 
orchestra of the time of Bach and Handel. 

The Bach numbers were a suite for or- 
chestra and a violin concerto in E major, 
in which Mr. Spiering played the solo part. 
For the sake of contrast and comprehen- 
siveness, Mr. Mahler offered a combination 
of Bach’s second and third suites, compris- 
ing the B minor overture and Rondeau 
from the second suite and the familiar air 
in D major and Gavotte from the third 
suite—an arrangement which, though it 
may have disturbed somewhat the stickler 
for absolute historical preciseness, worked 
unquestionably to the delight of the audi- 
ence. 

After the Bach suite, Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
sang the aria, “Quanto Dolci” from Han- 
del’s opera, “Flavio,” her beauty of tone 
and artistic method amply warranting the 
enthusiastic applause that rewarded her. 
Her other number was the alluringly me- 





.lodic recitative and air from Gretry’s “Ce- 


phale et Procris,” which she sang with com- 
pelling charm and sincere feeling. Mr. 
Spiering’s rendering of the solo part of the 
violin concerto was warmly applauded. His 
playing was scholarly and sympathetic, 
though his obvious nervousness militated 
once or twice against tonal purity and 
smoothness of style. 

Rameau’s “Rigaudon,” from the opera, 
“Dardanus,” was one of the most beautiful 
numbers on the program, and it lost noth- 
ing of beauty in the performance. A fa- 
miliar symphony by Haydn, in D major, 
brought the program to a close. This, like 
the other pieces, was admirably interpreted, 
the orchestra playing with impressive skili 
and smoothness throughout. 

Judging from the attitude of the audi- 
ence, Mr. Mahler’s cycle is destined to at- 
tain pronounced popularity, and a more 
agreeable combination of instruction in 
musical literature with musical entertain- 
ment would be difficult to obtain. 
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ITALIAN SINGERS WIN 
SUCCESS IN PROVIDENCE 





CONCERT SINGERS SEEING THE WEST ON FIERY STEEDS 


WHY RAG TIME IS A 
BORE TO MUSICIANS 




















It May Not Be Bad Music, but Con- 





Reorganized New York Company Heard 
in Familiar Répertoire—The Schu- 
mann-Heink Concert 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 15.—The Italian Opera 
Company which came to grief recently at 
the Academy of Music, New York, opened 
a week’s engagement here at the Provi- 
dence Opera House previous to its Cana- 
dian tour. The company has been reor- 
ganized and most of the artists have been 
re-engaged, the principal singers being: 
Tenors, Battaini, Torre and Amadi; so- 
pranos, Mmes. Frery, Zavaschi and Tosi; 
baritones, Alessandroni and Secci-Corsi; 
bassos, Gravina and Farnelli; contraltos, 
Mmes. Fox and Perego; conductor, Maestro 
Angelini. 

In opening performance, 
companv was assisted by Reeves’s Ameri- 
can Band, Bowen R. Church, leader. The 
splendid work of Mme. Blanche Hamilton 
Fox was a feature of the performance, her 
beautiful voice being well suited to the réle 
of Amneris. Battaini’s robust tenor voice 
was heard to advantage in Rhadames, and 
Mme. Frery, as Aida, did creditable work. 
On Tuesday evening “Lucia” was presented 
with a different cast, Mme. Zavaschi sing- 
ing the title rdle. Her fine voice was equal 
to the demands of this tryine part. Espe- 
cially noticeable was her artistic rendering 
of the mad scene. The other operas which 
the company gave most creditably were “I] 
Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Carmen,” 


“Aida,” the 


“Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci.” 
The Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. 


George Hail is president, held its first meet- 
ing recently at the residence of Mrs. 
Arthur L. Kelley of Stimson avenue. 
Next Thursday morning the club will give 
a concert in the Churchill House. It will 

e “A Morning with a Composer and His 
Works,” and the program will be rendered 
by Arthur Foote, the Boston composer. 
He will be assisted bv Mrs. Frances Dun- 
ton Wood and Anna Miller Wood. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was greeted by 
an apnreciative but rather small audience 
a week ago at Infantry Hall, where 
she gave a song recital. There is no 
apparent change in this great contralto’s 
voice since her last appearance here, and 
her delightful program was rendered most 
artistically. For the larger part of her 
program she confined herself to the songs 
of the German composers. Her rendering 
of Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” and 
“The Erl King” was received with great 
favor, and she was forced to respond to 
an encore. The last numbers of the pro- 
gram were sung in English, and included 
Nevin’s “The Rosary.” 

Daniel Beddoe has been engaged as tenor 
soloist by Dr. Jules Jordan to sing in “The 
Damnation of Faust” when the Arion Club 
performs in the onera in concert form in 
December. 

Walter Gardner Dawley, who has been 
organist at the Pilgrim Congregational 








The accompanying illustration shows a 
group of well-known oratorio artists en- 
joying a day’s recreation on their Western 


concert tour. The picture was taken in the 
Garden of the Gods, at Colorado Springs, 





stant Repetition of Elementary 
Rhythm Becomes Tiresome 


“Why do musicians not like rag-time?” 
asks Amy Graham, musieal editor of the 
Buffalo Evenina News and one of the clev- 
erest of that city’s teachers and musicians. 
“Is it that they make slighting remarks 
about it out of a carping, over-critical 
spirit, in opposition to the majority, or is 
there a definite and good reason for their 
attitude towards it?” Miss Graham an- 
swers her own questions as follows: 

“This kind of music is made of a species 
of rhythm characterized by syncopation, 
where the accent is transferred from the 
usual to the unusual place in the measure. 
Rhythm is one of the most potent elements 
that go to make up the interest of a com- 
position. With the development of the mu- 
sician he demands or works towards a more 
developed and varied rhythm just as he 
does towards a richer succession of har- 


monies. When, therefore, a continual reit 
eration of the same kind of rhythm is 
heard, with no variety whatever, the culti- 


vated musician grows very tired of what in 
the beginning, and in itself, is a perfectly 
good feature. 

“Rag time is not popular for the reason 
that it is bad, as many would have us be- 
lieve. On the contrary, it is founded on 
the most elementary laws of music, a per- 
fect rhythm. It is popular because it never 
sways from its purpose of being strongly 
marked rhythmic: ally and it keeps exclu- 
sively to the elementary rhythms, which 
are so obvious and immediately attractive 
and compel the attention as insistently as 
regimental drum taps. Of course it is pop- 
ular, because every one, educated or not, 
feels it, grasps it, falls in with it. The 
wonder would be if it were not popular. 

“The cultivated and developed musical 
taste wearies of rag time solely because it 
is generally uninteresting as to melody and 
harmony, the former often stupid, the latter 
trite—the same difference as existed be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee. Of the 
two, the lover of rag time is much more 
narrow than the musician who can listen 
to it, but who can also listen to the great 
works of musica! composition. ‘We grow 
4% i. by what we feed on,’ says an old proverb. 
- The revenge rag time takes on those who 
listen to it and no other kind of music is 
that they are starved out of larger appreci- 
ation. They feed on rag time and grow to 
no greater musical stature. The artistic 
and intellectual cultivation is probably on 
the same principles as the physical. If we 
lived on food that had no power of nour- 
ishment we should never live to grow up, 
or if so, we would have no strength to ac- 
complish es. 











Church, has accepted a position at St. Mi- 
chael’s Episcopal Church, Bristol, where he 
will be organist and director. 
his new duties yesterday. 


Few French artists ever created so many 
roles as the late Jean Lasalle. He took 


He began 
part in the first performances of “Le Roi 


G. F. H. 


Col. The artists are Florence Hinkle, Ada Sn 

C. Hussey, Reed Miller, Alexander Russell, Sembrich Gives Brooklyn Recital 

and Frederick Wheeler. They are on a six 

weeks’ concert tour in the West and are Mme. Sembrich repeated in Brooklyn, at 

meeting with great success. the Academy of Music, Wednesday eve 
ning, the same program that she gave in 

de Lahore,” “Le Tribut de Zamora,” “Poly Carnegie Hall on Tuesday. A large num 

eucte,” “Francois de Rimini,” “Henry ber of the prima donna’s admirers in Man- 

VIIL.,” “Samson et Dalila” and “Sigurd.” hattan attended the recital. 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE 


The season at the Metropolitan Opera House has 
opened again with the usual éclat, and again, no doubt, 
it will make good its right to be considered one of the 
notable events of New York musical life, as well as 
one of the distinguishing marks of New York “society.” 

Before long the press, as well as musical circles, will 
be discussing the policies of the management, and there 
will be, as there have been in seasons past, the usual 
announcements with regard to conflicts between man- 
agers, of intrigues on the part of artists, of criticism 
with regard to the methods of the various conductors— 
through all of which there will emerge the one great 
question, “What is really the power behind the throne 
in the practical management of the Metropolitan’s 
affairs?” : 

As this is a matter of public importance,.as well as 
interest, it may be well for us to briefly summarize the 
situation. There are virtually two incorporations con- 
nected with the opera house, the one an association 
of millionaires, among whom are Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. Clarence Mackay and others, who are 
the corporation which owns the real estate. Some of 
these gentlemen, with others, constitute the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, which is responsible for the per- 
formances, the engagement of artists and the general 
financing of the season. 

Of this company, the two prominent members—that 
is, in the sense that they control the majority of the 
stock—are Mr. William K. Vanderbilt and Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, Mr. Kahn being the son-in-law of Jacob H. 
Schiff, head of the great banking house of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., aud, like his father-in-law, a multi-millionaire. 

Up to the time of the formation of this opera com- 
pany, which, in a measure, was the creation of Mr. 
Conried, the conduct of the opera was in the hands of 
a manager, who ran the affairs of the opera company, 
as any theatrical manager does, to the best of his 
ability and in order to make money. - This was virtually 
the case with the various managements that existed 
up to the time of Mr. Conried’s decease, when an en- 
tirely new situation was developed, and the wealthy 
business men who were “directors” became responsible 
for the financing as well as the conduct of the opera, 
so that the public to-day is dealing with a number of 
gentlemen prominent in New York social and business 
life, instead of with a manager who stands in the same 
relation to them as any of the prominent theatrical 
managers do. 

As most of the gentlemen who are in the real estate 
corporation and in the operating company are men of 
large affairs, it was natural that some one man who 
had sufficient experience and energy would interest 
himself, and thus, as an evolution of the situation, it 
has come about that Mr. Otto H. Kahn, associated 
with and backed up by Mr. Vanderbilt and the others, 
is virtually to-day the power, the authority in control 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Working under his 
general direction are, of course, the managers, Messrs. 
Gatti-Casazza and Andreas Dippel. 


But behind Mr. Otto H. Kahn and his associates 
there is a power—a great power—‘“the power behind 
the throne.” And if we look behind the throne we shall 
find it is our old friend, the “Billiken” of “Social Eti- 
quette.” And it is this power, this smiling fetich of 
society, which is to-day responsible for the condition 
of affairs as they have been and are likely to develop 
in our great Metropolitan Opera House. 

In Europe we have the manager’s policy, directed by 
a Minister of State, influenced by the various cliques 
which surround the artists of distinction, influenced by 
men of social and financial prominence, who, as sub- 
scribers to the opera, have the entrée to the coulisses, 
that mysterious region at the side and behind the 
scenes, where men of fashion can arrange for “little 
suppers” with any of the artists of the company, or, if 
they prefer it, with the ladies of the ballet. All of 


which has a bearing on the policy of the opera. 


In this country we have no coulisses, in the same 
sense, because, while we are probably not more moral 
than they are abroad, we are at any rate more discreet. 

Now, in our Metropolitan Opera House “Social Eti- 
quette” rules, and this “Social Etiquette” means that, 
while Mr. Otto H. Kahn, with practically absolute 
control and authority, relegated to him because of the 
great interest he takes in operatic affairs and also be- 
cause of the unquestioned ability which he has dis- 
played, while able to change the cast at the last mo- 
ment, or promote the interests of any particular singer, 
or able at any moment to determine on what répertoire 
shall be given, is himself obliged, when confronted by 
“Social Etiquette,” to bow his head, and pocket his 
wishes or plans. Which means that, should Mr. Kahn, 
when with any of his brother directors, at any time, find 
any opposition to any of his plans, or should discover 
that some proposition which he believed to be to the in- 
terest of the company, or of the public for that matter, 
was not exactly in consonance with the taste of his 
brother directors, he would at once bow, because by 
the law of “Social Etiquette” there must never be any 
friction, and everything must be conducted with that 
delightful politeness which enabled a very great million- 
aire lately to divorce his wife, to the accompaniment 
of “sealed papers.” 

In order to give a practical instance of how strong 
a bearing our “Billiken” of “Social Etiquette” has on 
the course of opera at the Metropolitan, let us only 
recall some events of last season, when, it will be re- 
membered, there was a strong movement looking toward 
the abrogation of our good friend, Andreas Dippel, as a 
responsible manager, as well as the virtual relegation 
of German opera to the background—a movement 
fostered unquestionably by the wives of certain of the 
multi-millionaires, who are in both the real estate and 
the operating company, at the Metropolitan, and who 
are interested in hearing “the voice,” and are not inter- 
ested in the representation; who are accustomed to 
come late and go early, in order to keep their various 
social engagements; who have little or no interest in 
music, except it be to hear some great singer warble 
some well-known aria, and who are perfectly indiffer- 
ent as to the particular opera they are hearing—who, in 
fact, go to the opera as a social function, and inci- 
dentally, to hear a great singer or two—and there the 
matter ends and passes from their mind until the next 
time when the opera is a part of the season and of the 
social functions which society has to attend as a matter 
of duty. 

In this situation Mr. Kahn’s sympathies, as a man of 
German descent, must unquestionably have been with 
Mr. Dippel, and with German opera. Yet he was 
found, when the test came, to be on the other side, till 
a note of warning, issued through the musical press as 
well as through the daily press—in which the New York 
Sun and Musicat AMERICA led—brought out from Mr. 
Vanderbilt and his co-directors, including Mr. Kahn, a 
signed promise that German opera would have, in 
deference to the public demand, its proper representa- 
tion in the répertoire of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

So, finally, it was found that behind the throne, if 
there was the “Billiken” of “Social Etiquette,” there 
was still another power even stronger yet—and that is 
“public opinion.” And as public opinion means a great 
many dollars to the coffers of the Metropolitan Opera 
House treasury, it was deemed wise to defer to it, for, 
while society people and other subscribers to the opera 
undoubtedly contribute a large portion of the amount 
necessary to run the season, the general public has yet 
to be relied upon for just that amount which will make 
the difference between meeting expenses, at least, and 
a large deficit. And business men do not care to face 
a deficit, even though we may take at its full value, a 
recent declaration made, through Mr. Kahn, on behalf 
of the multi-millionaires interested in the opera house, 
to the effect that they were not running the opera 
season as a commercial enterprise, but as an artistic 
one, with the highest possible ideals, and that there 
would be no limitation to expense provided they 





could make the regular season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House representative of the American ambition 
to secure the best possible in the world of music, as 
it has already secured the best possible in the world 
of industry, commerce and finance. 
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The Berliners seem not to have liked Elgar’s sym- 
phony. The critics of that city said that it has but 
little musical value, although they all admit Elgar’s re- 
markable technic. His thematic material, they say, 
is interesting, but for the most part not beautiful. 

How about Reger? People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 











The Clutsam crescent keyboard has been played upon 
in public by four noted pianists. This is apparently a 
greater honor than has ever previously been accorded 
any other improvement on the usual keyboard. One 
public trial by one artist is the usual history of freak 
keyboards. Is it possible that the newcomer has come 
to stay? 





_ De Pachmann played a Chopin program in London re- 
cently as a “last appearance for a considerable time.” 
This announcement is worthy of no less a one than 
Bernard Shaw. Such sensational honesty should cer- 
tainly have been rewarded by a large attendance. 





A writer in the Stuttgart Neue Musik Zeijung tells 
the story of forty-six composers and musicians who 
became insane. That is a great many more than ever 
became sane. 
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Caruso as the Idol of Berlin 


Berlin is still talking about Caruso, whose three ap- 
pearances at the Royal Opera House, just before he 
returned to America, created a furore in musical 
circles. As he walked about the streets of the Kaiser’s 
city he was followed by crowds of curious Teutons. 
The accompanying illustration shows him taking a 
morning walk. 

Cavalieri—Lina Cavalieri was asked recently for her 
opinion of American women. “How could I have any 
opinion but one?” she said with emphasis. “I have 
been treated so charmingly by them, and among them 
are sO many of my friends. Of course I admire them. 
How could one do otherwise?” 


Clément—Edmond Clémont, the French tenor of the 
Metropolitan forces, who made his American début 
this week in “Werther” at the New Theater, is an adept 
at savate, the French pugilism, and has taken up the 
American style of boxing. He said on his arrival in 
this country that he was anxious to meet in a private 
bout some really good gentlemanly American middle- 


weight. M. Clément began singing at the age of nine- 
teen and was with the Opéra Comique in Paris for 
twenty years. 

Rachmaninoff—Shortly after his arrival in New 


York, Sergei Rachmaninoff, the distinguished Russian 
composer-pianist, visited Schirmer’s music store in New 
York and was delighted over the American editions 
of his works, which, so he was told, are in great de- 
mand in this country. His Prelude in C Sharp Minor is 
by all odds the most popular. Rachmaninoff related, 
with a smile, that he had originally sold it for about $40. 


Forsell—John Forsell, the new baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan forces, won his operatic spurs in his native 
Sweden and in Russia. His favorite part is Don 
Giovanni. Like Clarence Whitehill, the American bari- 
tone, Mr. Forsell, is more than six feet in height. He 
is a very good-looking man in the bargain. 
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Mrs. J. L. Gaynor, of St. Louis, 
Mo., Who Writes Delightful 
Songs and Operas for Children 


4 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











{Epviror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years to gathering material for this 
series of articles, takes the most liberal and demo- 
cratic view, and the discussions will, therefore, not 
be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stimulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incentive to those whose ability is being 
recognized to achieve yet greater success.] 


Several years ago, when a tuneful, lilting 
little Boat Song began to enjoy a phenome- 
nal popularity, people were asking, “Who 
is J. L. Gaynor?” And, although the ques- 
tion has been answered many times, the 
charming personality of the modest ‘com- 
poser, of St. Joseph, Mo., is always pre- 
senting new phases so interesting that the 
public likes to learn more about her. 

The mere statistical data concerning Mrs. 
Gaynor may be stated in a few words. A 
descendant of J. Fennimore Cooper, the 
American novelist, she was born in St. 
Louis, of parents who had strong artistic 
tendencies, and as a child she was un- 
usually fond of music. When ten years old 
she began studying piano with Mrs. Ral- 
ston, of St. Louis. Later the study of piano 
was continued with Louis Maas, of Boston; 
of theory, with A. J. Goodrich and Adolf 
Weidig, and pedagogy with Calvin B. Cady. 
She taught in Iowa City, then in Chicago, 
where for a time she was connected with 
the Free Kindergarten Association as 
teacher of singing and ear training. 

Now, as to the story interwoven among 
these rather commonplace details. Every 
one knows it takes the mother heart to 
understand childish longings and aspira- 
tions, and though she has written other 
vocal works, operas and piano music, it is 
as a composer of children’s music that Mrs. 
Gaynor is supreme. 

In this particular field the choice of a 
collaborator has been of considerable im- 
portance, and it is practically impossible to 
speak of Mrs. Gaynor’s success without 
giving, as she herself does, an equal meas- 
ure of praise to Alice C. D. Riley, who has 
written most of her lyrics. The poetic in- 
stinct of both womien has always been of 
singular harmony. 

The two first met in 1895, when Mrs. 
Gaynor took a house for the Summer in 
Chicago next the one in which Mrs. Riley 
was living. In referring to the beginning of 
their beautiful friendship Mrs. Riley says: 
“T became interested in my next-door 
neighbors as soon as I heard the harmony 
which rippled from the piano and the 
strains of a rich soprano voice singing the 
most delightful songs. It didn’t take long 
to become acquainted, and I soon learned 
that Mrs. Gaynor was already the com- 
poser of two albums of song, ‘The Rose 
Songs’ and the ‘Album of Seven Songs,’ 
and that she had come to Chicago with her 
two small children to study theory with 
Calvin B. Cady.” 

Mrs. Riley’s first writing for Mrs. Gay- 
nor was done as part of the work of a 
class in music composition which Mrs. Gay- 
nor was conducting. The class had been 
instructed to write a lullaby, and, not find- 
ing any words to suit her, Mrs. Riley wrote 
some herself. 

“Do write me the verses for a song about 
the children’s doll, Jerushy,” Mrs. Gaynor 
begged Mrs. Riley one day, and that was 
the beginning of this delightful “partner- 
ship.” 

“Jerushy” happened to make an appeal to 
grown-up doll mothers as well as to little 
ones, and the “Slumber Boat,” “The Gin- 
gerbread Man” and the “Jap Doll” came 
along. 

The “Jap Doll” had long appealed to 
Mrs. Gaynor as an attractive subject for a 
song. She often spoke of it to Mrs. Riley, 





JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


but without result. One day she called 
upon her neighbor after a shopping trip 
with her children, and presented her with 
a little ten-cent Jap doll having the usual 
red crépe gown and halo of black fringe. 

“Here,” Mrs. Gaynor exclaimed, “here’s 
your inspiration. I’m going to put it on the 
mantle until you just have to write me a 
song about it.” 

Weeks and months went by and still no 
song came, until finally Mrs. Riley was 
stricken with illness. Lying there, she felt 
for the first time a fit companion for the 
forlorn little Jap doll below stairs, and the 
lines of the “Jap Doll” began to sing them- 
selves tormentingly through the weary 
brain. Up and down and around they went, 
giving the sick woman no respite, until one 
day Mrs. Gaynor begged a five-minute visit 
and Mrs. Riley was able to pour into her 
quick ear the verses and little melody which 
had haunted her. 

Down she went to the piano, and there 
floated up to the darkened room a weird 
little midway jungle of an accompaniment, 
as she is fond of calling it, which sent the 
tired brain into untroubled sleep, and thus 
the children’s delight, the “Jap Doll,” hap 
pened. 

Mrs. Riley had for a long time been 
much interestsed in kindergarten work, go- 
ing daily with her small son and often re- 
maining for the entire session. Therefore, 
when the request for a book of songs for 
kindergarten came she entered upon the 
work of composing the verses with enthu 
siasm. In writing these verses and those 
for the group of songs published in sheet 
form, and known as the “Playtime Songs,” 
she worked over, experimented, wrote and 
rewrote, discovering some of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the technic of 
song writing—which has several phases 
quite distinct from verse writing in gen- 
eral. In this she was helped by Mrs. Gay- 
nor’s criticism, by the actual fitting of the 
words to the music and music to the words, 
and by a naturally musical ear. 

Mrs. Gaynor then went to Oak Park, a 
suburb of Chicago, to teach music in Mrs. 
Starrett’s private school. Here she had 
plenty of opportunity to test many of her 
theories about teaching music to children, 
a field which she had made peculiarly her 
own. To many it was a revelation to watch 
the class work where even the kindergart- 
ner, aged four or six, demonstrated accu- 
racy of rhythm, pitch and harmony that 
would put most grown-ups to shame. 

Early in their association Mrs. Riley be 
came convinced that the basis of English 
verse was musical, and directed her re- 
search along that line, being largely helped 
by Sidney Lanier’s “Science of English 
Verse.” In later years, by experimenting 
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with creative original verse writing from 
children she felt more than ever the need 
of some comprehensive plan of work for 
teachers in this line, and her “Elements of 
English Verse” is the result of an effort to 
formulate such a plan. 

Mrs. Gaynor’s work on ear training is a 
companion work to this, and the two to- 
gether outline their ideas and ideals of song 
writing. Both women are mothers, both 
interested in childhood at large, and neither 
has grown up too much to remember the 
charming atmosphere of wonder-world in 
which imaginative children live. Mrs. 
Riley’s further contribution to childhood is 
her story, “The Voyage of the Wishbone 
oat.” 

The two little daughters of Mrs. Gaynor, 
Rose and Dorothy, were inspiration, audi- 
ence and critics in turn, and it is safe to 
say that nothing which proved unsatisfac- 
tory to these critics passed muster. Mrs. 
Gaynor believes firmly that a successful 
child’s song must be one that children love 
to sing, and her own children have proved 
an unfailing source of inspiration in this 
regard. 

At about the time the “First Songs of 
Childhood” appeared Mrs. Riley became in- 
terestsed in the idea of writing a children’s 
opera. Her own children were deep in that 
wonderful classic, “Mother Goose,” and she 
conceived the idea of inventing a plot which 
would bind the well-known characters 
together in a unified story which should 
be of interest to little children. Mrs. 
Gaynor had removed to the South Side of 


Chicago, teaching music in the Armour In- 
stitute, then a co-educational institution, 
and, enthusiastic over Mrs. Riley’s project, 
she wrote the bewitching music for “The 
House That Jack Built,” as the opera was 
finally called. The first production took 
place at Armour Institute, the young 
women of the music department playing it 
to an enthusiastic audience in 1899. Since 
that first evening when the march of “Old 
King Cole” made what is known in stage 
parlance as “a hit,” this children’s opera 
has been played in almost every city in the 
United States, and most successfully of all 
in Honolulu. 

The success of “The House” led in a few 
years to the writing of a second children’s 
opera, entitled “The Toy Shop,” but before 
its production Mrs. Gaynor was called to 
St. Joseph, Mo., as Mr. Gaynor had estab- 
lished himself in business there. 

While living in Chicago she was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Conservatory of Music 
and also belonged to the Chicago Manu- 
script Society and the Amateur Club, and 
her departure from that city was regretted 
by all music lovers. Shortly after her re- 
moval to St. Joseph the Gaynor Studios, a 
music school of broad scope, with a fine 
faculty, was established, which Mrs. Gay- 
nor conducted until last Winter, when she 
took her daughters to Europe to complete 
their education. 

During all these busy years of teaching 
Mrs. Gaynor has in addition to her com 
posing appeared extensively in lecture-re- 
citals. 








First Subscription Concertt-—VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—CARNEGIE HALL, December 5 


~ Buxsee ARRAL 


Whose sensational success at her debut on October 24th, has placed her in the first rank of soloists 
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“AMERICAN EAR FOR MUSIC KEENEST”. 





Quickest in the World in Appreciation and Discrimination, Says Oscar 


Hammerstein—The Most Cosmopolitan, 


Too--Snaring Prima 


Donnas in Obscure Places in Europe—Why Operatic Prices Soar 


“The American ear is—at least so it has 
always seemed to me—more susceptible to 
good music than any ear in the world.” 

This is one of numerous statements cal- 


culated to quicken the pulses of patriotic 
American music lovers which Oscar Ham- 
merstein makes in the November 13 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. “Snaring 
Song Birds” is the title of the impresario’s 
article. It continues: 

“Of course, the music lovers of Europe— 
which is supposed to be the home of grand 
opera, the very cradle of operatic melody— 
will take violent exception to the above 
statement, but I am prepared to stand by it. 
Ask any grand opera star who has sung in 
Europe and America, and she or he will tell 
you that the swiftest appreciation of good 
music is to be found here, and at the same 
time the quickest disapproval of bad music. 

“Let us see just why and how the Ameri- 
can ear gets the prestige that I contend is 
its own. Go into the average American 
home, and, with few exceptions, you will 
find some kind of musical instrument there. 
Ask any piano manufacturer, and he will 
tell you that more and better pianos are 
made and sold in the United States than in 
any two other countries. 

“On the other hand, this particular op- 
portunity does not come to the average 
European, whose wage is smaller than that 
of the average American, and whose idea 
of home comfort and home culture is not 
so extensive as that of the American. 

“Again, the opportunity for the free study 
of music is more open to the American 
child than to the child of any other nation. 
with the possible exception of the German. 

“Naturally, the question arises, Why has 
the American ear not been discovered be- 
fore? Simply because it has not had, until 
lately, the opportunity for the enjoymcnt -f 
great operas. 

“But the foreigner, you will say, has had 
great music singing about his ears from 
childhood, and for this reason he must have 
the better musical appreciation. My argu 
ment is that for this very reason his dis- 
crimination and his appreciation are not so 
fine as the American’s. Every town in 
Europe has an opera house or a pretence 
for one. Therefore, when the European 
reaches man’s estate his ear is often dulled 
by much musical sound. The native Ameri- 
can, on the other hand, unaccustomed to 
the steady diet of operatic or other fine 
music, has a fresh and unspoiled apprecia- 
tion that I think is to-day the best in the 
world. 

“The American ear is, 
cosmopolitan in the world. One reason for 
this is that the Continental music lover 
clings tenaciously to the operas of his own 
people. Thus his musical range is always 
restricted. The Italian, for example, will 
hear ‘Trovatore’ year in and year out, but 
he will not go to hear ‘Louise’ or ‘Thais.’ He 
thinks that it is a disloyalty to the music of 
his race. But the native American loves the 
operas of all nations, and he plays no racial 
favorites. 

“The untutored but discriminating and 
naturally critical American ear shies at one 
thing, and that is the price of grand opera. 
Because it can see a gorgeous comic opera 
spectacle for two dollars, it gets the im- 
pression that grand opera, done in a big, 


likewise, the most 


elaborate way, can be offered at the same 
price. One reason for this is the average 
American’s complete ignorance of operatic 
conditions. 

“In the first place, there can be no fair 
comparison with the regular theater. A 
manager can get a fairly good actor for 
from fifty to one hundred dollars a week. 
He can get a good leading man for from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars a week. These actors will play three 
hundred and sixty-five nights a year and 
the regular matinées. 

“Now, take grand opera. The average 
American does not realize that great artists 
are scarce. Europe must be combed with a 
fine-tooth comb to get them. Instead of 
getting a great tenor for one thousand dol- 
lars a week and have his services every 
night, I must pay him this sum for one per- 
formance; and sometimes I can only have 
his services once a week. An excellent 
baritone, or a contralto who is not even a 
celebrity, will get from six hundred dollars 
to twelve hundred dollars a week, and I 
must have three of each. 

“Though Europe is the home of grand 
opera, you do not always find the prizes in 
the stately opera houses of some great cap- 
ital. My theory about locating stars is that 
you are most likely to find them in obscure 
places. 

“Here is a story that will show how my 
plan works out: Last Summer, while I was 
abroad on my annual search for stars, I 
heard that there was a noted basso singing 
in the opera house at Havre, in France. I 
went down to hear him in a performance 
of ‘Messaline,’ an opera that has not yet 
been sung in the United States. 

“The much-heralded basso was disap- 
pointing, but in the same cast was a con- 
tralto unknown to me. Her name was Mar- 
garita D’Alvarez. The moment I heard her 
voice I realized I was listening to a great 


artist. And yet she had wasted the sweet- 
ness of her voice on Havre for a whole 
season. 

“Right in this connection is a point that 


I think will bear out my theory that the 
American ear is a better musical ear than 
that of ‘Europe. If any one of the stars 
that I have mentioned had sung in an 
American opera house the audience would 
have been quick to discover that a great 
artist was among them. If he or she had 
lost employment in one house another 
would have been certain to take nim or 
her up. 

“The average American can form no idea 
of how the European musical and operatic 
agent has the poor artist in his clutches. 
To keep the singers from coming to Amer- 
ica the European directors are forcing 
great hardships on the artists with whom 
they have contracts. Chief among these 
hardships are enormous fines that are im- 
posed as penalties for broken contracts. 

“The very fact that operatic conditions 
are more humdrum in Europe than in 
America illustrates the theory that I have 
always held that competition is as good for 
opera as it is for trade. I am sure that if I 
should withdraw from the operatic field 
there would be an artistic revolution. Prices 
for stars would immediately decline, be- 
cause with only one opera house in the list 
the directors would not have to bestir them- 
selves.” 





Opera versus Concert 


“Several prominent American critics have 
a habit,” says a writer on “The Educa- 
tional Influence of the Opera’ in Etude, 
“of speaking condescendingly of the opera 
as a thing good enough for the public, but 
not to be compared as fine art to a Beetho- 
ven quartet or a Brahms symphony. If 
they are right, then many of the composers 
always classed among the greatest do not 
deserve their fame, and Italy can hardly 
be classed as a musical country at all, for 
her contributions to the concert hall are 
almost nil. France, too, must take a back 
seat, for her composers have done very 
much more for the operatic than for the 
concert stage. Nor does Germany fare 


that this supercilious attitude of the pro- 
fessional and critics—thus reduced ad ab- 
surdum—is a mere pose—the attitude of 
the medicine man among savages who 
knows how to astonish the natives and 
make them look on him as a ‘Big Injun’ 
who knows so much more than they do.” 





Juliette Selleck in Oratorio 

Juliette Selleck, soprano, a singer well 
known for her appearances in oratorio, 
especially in the larger New Jersey cities 
and in New York, sang the soprano solos 
in Gaul’s “Holy City” with the Barnby 
Choral Society at Hasbrouck Institute, Jer- 
sey City, on November 16, and will sing in 
“Stabat Mater” with the choir of 
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MODERNISM IS RACHMANINOFF’S BANE 





Famous Russian Composer and Pianist No Friend to Methods of 
Strauss and Reger—Deplores Latter-Day Musical Sensationalism 
—Arduous Labors of an Earnest Disciple of Tschaikowsky 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, the eminent Rus- 
sian musician, has no ambition to be known 
as an ultra-modern composer. Emphat- 
ically the contrary 

“T have scant symnathy,” 
MusicaL AMERICA interviewer, “with those 
who have allowed themselves to suc- 
cumb to the wanton eccentricities of latter- 
day musical sensationalism. Unfortunately 
I cannot express myself as optimistic re- 
garding the ultimate results of contempo- 
raneous tendencies for I do not believe 
that future composers will manifest any 
desire to rid themselves of many obnoxious 
influences which have found their way into 
our art. The methods of Strauss and Re- 
ger have come to stay. But I, for one, shall 
steer clear of them.” 

Americans will have an opportunity of 
judging Mr. Rachmaninoff’s compositions 
for themselves during his stay in this coun- 
try. 

“T shall remain in America until January 
23,” said he, “playing with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Russian Symphony, 
and possibly with some others. Among the 
most important of my works to be heard 
during mv stay will be my new third piano 
concerto, and a symphonic poem ‘L’Isle des 
Morts,’ which was inspired by Bécklein’s 
well-known picture of that name. At some 


said he to a 


of the recitals the ‘Preludes’ will be 
given.” 

A report recently circulated that Mr. 
Rachmaninoff had studied under Tschai- 


kowsky was declared by the composer to be 
untrue. 

“If I am a pupil of that master it can be 
only figuratively speaking,” he observed; 
“true, I was acquainted with him for a 
number of years, during which time he dis- 
played an interest in my compositions, 
which very frequently received the benefit 


of his criticism. But at the time of his 
death, I was only twenty-one. Inasmuch 
as, in my own works, I have followed his 


methods rather than those which are affect- 
ed by most of my countryinen at present 
it may perhaps, however, be permissible for 
me to regard myself as a discinle of his. 
My regular te sachers were Siloti, with whom 
I studied piano, and Arenski and Taniev, 


in Dresden, where he can work steadily, 
uninterupted by his numerous ac quaintances 
in Russia. 

“During the progress of a new compo- 
sition I can without exaggeration call my- 
self a perfect slave,” he remarked. “Be- 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 

Pianist 

Conductor Now on a Visit to This 
Country 


The Russian Composer, and 


seems to drive me on until my task is 
completed. 

“It may seem strange that though I am 
a pianist I truly abhor writing for,that in- 
strument, and experience far moré trouble 
in this way than when composing for the 
orchestra or the voice. I consider the 
piano to be lacking in those varieties of 
tone color in which I delight.” 

At the mention of Chopin in attempted 
refutation of this remark the Russian com- 
poser smiled. “Of course, of course,” he 
said, “but Chopin as well as Schumann, 
and Liszt, are the noteworthy exceptions. 
They are to my mind by far the greatest 
composers for the piano, and their won- 
derful treatment of it has never been sur 
passed. My opinions of Liszt in particu- 
lar are of the most exalted. What beauty, 
what depth in his splendid orchestral con 
ceptions! What a masterpiece in his ‘Faust’ 
symphony !” 

Mr. Rachmaninoff considers a program- 
matic idea as essential in facilitating his 
creative labors. “A poem, a picture, some- 


thing of a concrete nature at any rate, 
helps me immensely. There must be some- 
thing before my mind to convey definite 


impressions, or the ideas refuse to appear. 
For this reason I take much pleasure in 
writing songs. I have also written operas, 
though the fact is not generally known. 
here are three in all, each of them short, 
and the first written on the old-fashioned 
Italian model, which Russian dramatic 
composers have mostlv been accustomed to 


follow. The third, written in the style of 
the modern music drama, is based on the 
story of ‘Francesca da Rimini.” It has been 


produced at the Théatre Impériale in Mos 
cow under my own direction. 

“Great pianists in Russia are few,” de- 
clares Mr. Rachmaninoff. “They leave us 
and go to Germany to live. There is God- 
owsky, for instance, who, though born in 
Russia, has adopted Germany as his home 
and wishes to be known as a German. 
Gabrilowitsch and Lhévinne are also but 
infrequently heard in their own country. 
For the playing of these artists, however, 
and that of Josef Hofmann, | can speak 
only in terms of the highest admiration.” 
The composer admits freely that he also 
absents himself from his country at times 
in order to appear elsewhere as conductor, 
and as pianist. “On such occasions I play 
only my own piano works,” he explained, 
“though I take great pleasure in conducting 
other music.” 

Rachmaninoff’s antipathy to certain con- 


temporaneous composers has already been ~ 


An ardent admirer of Wagner, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff considers that master’s “Meis- 
tersinger” the greatest of his music dramas. 
“How infinitely more effective,” he ex- 
claimed, “is the counterpoint at the close 
of the second act than all that of ‘Salome’ 
and ‘Elektra,’ for in this case musical beau- 
ty is not recklessly cast to the winds!” 

With American music the Russian com- 
poser declared himself to be but poorly ac- 
quainted. Of MacDowell’s works he says 
he knows comparatively little and, in fact, 
was not even aware of that composer’s 
death. 

“I do not even know the 
other of your composers,” he said, “but 1 
trust I shall soon find them out. In my 
country little is known of them.” 


names of any 





RUSSO’S BOY PRODIGY 


Two-Year-Old Son Is 
Gymnast and Actor 


Tenor’s Both 


In addition to being a tenor in the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, Domenico Russo 
is the father of a two-year-old athletic and 
artistic prodigy. Mr. Russo’s judgment on 
the merits of his son is free from parental 
hyperbole, for the boy is really a child of 
unusual parts. 

Moses Russo has now just passed the 
proud age of two years, and is following 
fast in his father’s footsteps in many ways. 
Like Russo, Sr., he can handle the rapier, 
box, dance, act and do gymnastic feats to 
a degree remarkable in a child of his years. 

To a guest at the Russo household, on 
One Hundred and Eighth street, the boy’s 
performance is likely to prove no less than 
Startling. The nervous one begins to won- 
der about the availability of the nearest 
hospital when the little fellow runs around 
the room carrying five-pound flat-irons in 
each hand. The onlooker regards the boy’s 
little pink toes and expects to see them 
crushed the next moment by the fall of the 


heavy weights, supported by tiny hands 

which seem incapable of holding them. 
Moses also does some original dances 

along Maud Allan and Loie Fuller lines. 


It is funny to watch his acting as he en- 
deavors to sing “Ridi Pagliacci,” especially 
in his efforts to appear passionate and 
heart-broken. 





The Menestrel states that Emmy Des- 
tinn, the singer, has written a drama, “Ra 
chel,” a story of the ghetto in Prague, 
which was performed recently without suc- 
cess at the Czech Theater in Prague, and 








who instructed me in composition.” ginning at nine in the ‘aie a I allow ca hinted at. Indeed, he finds it hard to ex- that therefore a Berlin theater which had 
eleven in the 











According to his own confession Mr. self no respite until after press himself with sufficient emphasis in accepted it refused to produce it. 
Rachmaninoff is a hard worker, and the evening. Just what such Herculean labor the matter. Of Strauss he likes only the 
hours he devotes to composition are ap- means to one of a nervous temperament  arlier works such as “Don Juan,” “Tod 
pallingly long. Most of his time is spent may well be imagined. But something und Verklarung,” “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
“The later ones,” as he puts it, “are be- Wh Y C id 
TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS neath contempt as music. ‘Ein Helden- en you Consider 

leben’ I find intolerable, and the same is 

true of ‘Salome.’ tut even these fade into That there are more than 12,000 dis- 

oOnZa ey uar e insignificance when compared with the stu- tinct pieces in a complete pianoforte 

pendous ugliness of ‘Elektra,’ of which | action, you will realize how im- 

Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York understood not a note. To what end all portant it is that this part of the 

Five months, beginning Dec. 10th this polyphonic wilderness when the result piano you purchase should be as 


nearly perfect as it is possible to 
produce it. 


And when Strauss is 
merely banal. As a 


is incomprehensible ? 
not complex he is 
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FIVE MASSENET OPERAS IN NEW YORK 





French Composer Dominates Sea- 
son’s Opening—Something 
About His Career 


The performance of “Werther” at the 
New Theater on Tuesday again drew atten- 


tion to the domination of the works of- 


Jules Massenet upon the New York oper- 
atic stage. The Manhattan Opera House 
opened its season with the French compos- 
er’s “Herodiade,” and presented another 
Massenet opera for a New York premiére 
on Wednesday, when Mary Garden sang 
in “Sapho.” With the recent Brooklyn pro- 
duction of “Manon” and last Saturday’s 
matinée performance of “Thais” at the 
Manhattan, some idea of the extent of 
Massenet’s present influence may readily 
be gained. 

Jules Emile Frederic Massenet, eleventh 
child of his parents, was born May 12, 1842, 
at Montaud, Department of Loire, France. 
At the age of sixteen Henri Reber, the 
composer of “Pére Gaillard, “Nuit de Noel” 
and “Les Dames Capitaines,” found the 
youth so gifted that he told Massenet to 
quit his harmony class and go on to fugue 
and composition with Ambroise Thomas. 
The boy played kettledrum in café orches- 
tras to maintain himself. His cantata, “Da- 
vid Rizzio,” won him in 1863 the grand 
prix de Rome and two years at the Villa 
Medici. In Rome he wrote his “Requiem” 
and another cantata, “Pompeia,” later im- 
proving his worldly prospects by marrying 
a woman of some fortune. 

Massenet’s first orchestra suite was played 
at a Pasdeloup concert, and after his first 
opera, “La Grand Tante,” at the Opéra 
Comique, he was asked in 1867 to write the 
official cantata for the Emperor’s féte. The 
year 1870 saw his overture, “Phédre,’ 
which was followed among his serious 
works by the symphonic poem, “Visions” 
seven orchestra suites, including “Scenes 
Pittoresques,” a “Hongroise” and others; 
two choral works, “Narcisse” and “Biblis” 
and many popular collections of songs. 
“Don César de Bazan” failed at the Opéra 


Comique in 1872. Massenet produced “Les 
Erynnies” the next year at the Odéon. 
“Marie Madeleine,” a “sacred drama” 


given in concert form by Lamoureux, was 
followed ‘by “Eve,” a “mystére.”. The five- 
act “Roi de Lahore,” in which Jean Lasalle 
appeared, was Massenet’s first success at 
the Opéra in 1877. “La Vierge,” with its 
music of “The Sleep of the Viggin,” was 
heard at the Opéra concerts. The Monnaie 
in Brussels, in 1881, produced “Herodiade,” 
which did not reach the Paris Opéra until 
1884. In that year “Manon” scored at the 
Opéra Comique, the principal success of 
Massenet’s career. “Le Cid,” less popular, 
dates from 1885 at the Opéra. “Esclar- 





JULES MASSENET 


monde,” a Wagnerian opera in character, 
appeared at the Comique in 1889. A can- 
tata that followed was “La Terre Promise.” 
The Opéra staged “Le Mage” unsuccess- 
fully, but “Werther,” in 1892, was followed 
by “Thais” at the Comique in 1894 with 
better results. This year saw also “Le Por- 
trait de Manon” and “La Navarraise.” 
Since “Sapho,” in 1897, there have appeared 
“Cendrillon,” “Griselidis,” a story of the 
Crusades, and “Jongleur.” 

Massenet operas produced in New York 
have included “Werther,” which was first 
sung in a supplemental season, April 20, 
1894, by Eames, Sigrid Arnoldson, Jean de 
Reszke, Martapoura and Carbone, Manci- 
nelli conducting; “Manon,” at the Acadetiy 
of Music, December 23, 1885, with a cast 
including Giannini, Del Puente, Rinaldini, 
Cherubini, Fox, Vaschetti, Bieletto, Baucr 
meister, Lablanche, De Vigne and Hauk; 
“Le Cid,” February 12, 1807, by the De 
Reszkes, Lasalle, Plancon, De Vere and 
Litvinne ; “Thais,” presented two years ago 
at the Manhattan by Mary Garden, and “Le 
Jongleur,” with the same artist, last season. 
Sibyl Sanderson made her Metropolitan 
début in “Manon,” January 16, 1895. 

Massenet is the acknowledged successor 
of Gounod as the leader of music in France. 
He is an officer of the Legion of Honor 


and member of the Institute of France. 
Many of the leading French composers, 
like Bruneau, Leroux, Charpentier and 


Pierné, have been his pupils. 
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BOSTON QUARTET SCORES 





Toronto Greatly Impressed with Excel- 
lence of Its Concert There 


Boston, Nov. 15.—The American String 
Quartet, Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Evelyn Street, second violin; Edith Jewell, 
viola, and Mrs. Susan Brandegee, ‘cello, 
have returned from Toronto, after playing 
before the Women’s Musical Club of that 
city last Thursday morning. The program 
included Debussy’s Quartet, op. 10, 
Dvorak’s Quartet, op. 96, and Handel’s 
Sonata for two violins with piano accom- 
paniment, played by Miss Marshall and 
Miss Street, with Mrs. H. M. Blight at the 
piano. 

The executive committee of the club was 
heartily congratulated by the members of 
the club and by the daily press upon having 
secured the American Quartet for this 
opening concert of the season. The To- 
ronto critics paid much attention to the 
excellent ensemble of the quartet, its single- 
ness of interpretation, its sympathetic ren- 
dering, beauty of tone and faultless intona- 
tion. Miss Marshall was particularly com- 
pliment:d upon the beautiful quality of her 
tone anl her command of nuances and tone 
coloring. Mention was also made of the 
artistic work of the other members of the 
quartet DD ka Be 





Edyth Walker scored a great success as 
Adriane in the recent revival of “Rienzi” at 
- Hanburg Municipal Opera. Arthur 

Nikisch was especially engaged to conduct. 


Straus:’s “Elektra” was coldly 
in Cologne this Fall. The name 
sung by Alice Guszalewicz 


received 
part was 


SERVICE OF NEVIN MUSIC 





Works of Pennsylvania Composer Per- 
formed for Harrisburg Congregation 


HaArrIsBurG, Pa., Nov. 15.—The music 
rendered recently at the evening service 
of the First Baptist Church, one of the 
leading churches of this city, was selected 
from the compositions of George B. Nevin. 
The program was as follows: 

“Crossing the Bar”; Duet, “Eventide,” 
contralto and baritone; Quartet, “Saviour, Now 
the Day Is Ending”; Solo, “The Strength of the 


Hills”; Quartet, “As Moses Lifted Up the Ser- 
pent” : Quartet, “Now the Day is Over.” 


Quartet, 


Mr. Nevin’s compositions were given also 
at the morning services. There was a fine 
attendance both times and devout attention 
was paid to the music. The church quartet 
is composed of Mrs. Ada Culn Bowman, 
soprano; Anna Smeigh, contralto; Ira Beh- 
ney, tenor, and J. Frank Myers, bass. Wil- 
liam R. Stonesifer presided at the organ. 

At the evening service the Rev. A. F. 
Anderson, pastor, gave a dissertation on 
the life of Mr. Nevin. 


Suit on Alice Nielsen’s Losses 


In the suit, brought by Lee Shubert, who 
claims that Florenz Ziegfeld should share 
to the extent of $4,916 in the financial loss 
ova on the concert trip through the 


United States of Alice Nielsen, the oper- 
atic star, and Henry Russell, the impre- 
sario, Edward J. Maroney has been ap- 
pointed receiver by Justice Dowling, of 
New York, and John Quinn referee. Shu- 
bert contends that, as partners, he and 
Ziegfeld should have shared the losses 


equally. Ziegfeld enters a general denial. 
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TO PREVENT BREAKING 
OF ARTISTS’ CONTRACTS 


National Managerial Co-operation Sug- 
gested as Result of Fremstad 
Episode in Milwaukee 


MiILWAvuKEE, Wis., Nov. 15.—The act of 
Mme. Olive Fremstad in canceling her en 
gagement to sing in Milwaukee before the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association has 
led to the feeling that managers should ‘be 
more assertive in seeing to it that singers 
keep their contracts. It is felt that some 
co-operative plan adopted by managers 
throughout the country would do much 
toward holding artists to their contracts 
and eliminating a condition that is anything 
but agreeable to the concert-going public. 

The directors of the Arion Musical Club 
and the Milwaukee Musical Society expect 


an audience that will fill Milwaukee's big 
new Auditorium for the performance of 
Berlioz’s “Requiem Mass” on November 


29. A State-wide campaign of publicity is 
heing carried on by both organizations. 
Students at the Wisconsin College of 
Music, Milwaukee, recently gave a success- 
ful concert at Mozart Hall, with selections 
from Chopin, Beethoven and Tschaikewsky. 
The first concert of the season by the 
Milwaukee A Cappella Chorus will be given 
to-morrow under the direction of Pro- 


fessor William Boeppler, with Katherine 
Clarke, contralto, of Milwaukee, and 
Adams Buell, pianist, Chicago, as the so- 
loists. 


The People’s Musical Society, an organ- 
ization recently founded for the purpose of 
bringing good music to the masses at a 
nominal cost, recently gave an interesting 
program at the Fifth District School, No. 
1, Milwaukee. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Schiller was celebrated by 
the German-American Alliance of Wiscon- 
sin by the rendition of a distinctly Schiller 
musical program of songs and instrumental 
music at the Pabst Theater on November 
II. M. N. S. 


Mrs. Strakosch’s Wedding Anniversary 


WiINstep, Conn., Nov. 11.—Mrs. Carl 
Strakosch, who as Clara Louise Kellogg 
entertained innumerable audiences with her 
voice years ago, entertained at her beauti- 
ful villa, “Elplone,” in New Hartford, yes- 


terday, when more than one hundred 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Strakosch cele- 
brated the twenty-second anniversary of 
their marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Strakosch 
will spend the Winter in Rome, leaving 


New York next month. 


lhe opera season at Buenos Avres came 
to an end only a few weeks ago, but already 
the subscriptions for the 1910 season at the 
Colon Theater amount to over $350,000. 
[his unprecedented advance interest is at- 
tributed to the publication of an unusually 
attractive schedule for next year. 








AN ITALIAN COMPOSER AND HIS CHICAGO FRIEND 


PUPIL OF CARRENO - — 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 








Georgia Hall Creates Deep Impression 
at Her Mendelssohn Hall 
Recital 


Georgia Hall, a young American pianist 
whose musical education has ‘been directed 
by Teresa Carrefio and Joseffy, gave her 
first recital in New York at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week. 
Miss Hall is a highly talented artist, with 
a career of considerable promise before 
her, and her work,on so trying an occasion 
as a first appearance demonstrated this. 

Her offerings were for the most part at- 
tractive, affording as they did a chance for 
her to reveal the various shane of her art. 
Beethoven's “Sonata Appassionata” opened 
the program, and was followed by the usual 
Chopin group—two études, op. 25, 1 and 3, 
the G major nocturne and the A flat bal- 
lade. Brahms’s “Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Handel” made up the third 
division, while Joseffy’s “Csardas,” Car 
reno’s waltz, “Mia Teresita’; Liszt’s “Lore 
lei” and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mil 
itaire” brought matters to a close. In these 
numbers Miss Hall’s playing revealed nu- 
merous features of excellence, and a few 
shortcomings that she will undoubtedly out- 
grow. Her tone is one of beauty and re- 
markable volume; she plays with consider 
able elasticity and incisiveness of rhythm, 
while her arms and wrists have the strength 
and suppleness of tempered steel, qualities 


my tano Tarantini, whose recently completed opera, “Maritana,’ will be given that count for much in the production of 
at the San Carlo Opera in Naples; his litthe daughter, Nanette, and his American such stirring climaxes as she built up in 
friend, Cleveland Bohnet, of Chicago (on the right). The picture was taken in the many instances.” Her technic proves her a 


garden of the composer’s villa, 


which is beautifully 


situated on the worthy disciple of her famous teachers, and 


Ler interpretations bear the impress of a 


Bay of Naples. 





JANSER QUARTET’S CONCERT 


Springfield (Mass.) Audience Hears 
Gocd Chamber Music Program 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 13.—The Jan- 


ser String Quartet gave its first recital of 
the season last Monday night in the Art 
Museum here, and met with gratifying suc- 
cess. The personnel of the quartet is un- 
changed from last year, except that in the 
viola parts the vacancy left by the depart- 
ure of Mr. Bickford has been filled by Mr. 
Hitchcock. 

The players deserve much credit for the 
capable manner in which they played the 
beautiful quartet by Mozart in G minor, 
which opened the recital. The Mozart work 
was followed by a trio by Chaminade, her 
second, in which Mr. Janser 
Hedges had the assistsance of Harry H. 
Kellogg, pianist. This is a telling work, 
with a showy and difficult piano part which 
Mr. Kellogg played brilliantly. For a light 
selection the quartet played the favorite 
minuet by Boccherini, and the program 
closed with the splendid finale to the first 
quartet by Beethoven. 


and Mr. 


remarkable personality. 


FLONZALETS IN EUROPE She read the first movement of the Bee 
eee thoven sonata with a passionate vehemence 
Cuartet Will Sail for American Tour in full keeping with the spirit of this music, 


Early in December and which few women pianists find them 
selves able to encompass. She infused as 


Loudon Charlton has received the follow much interest as was possible into the in- 


ing cablegram from Berlin: “Flonzaleys  terminable Brahms variations, and played 
concertized here with extraordinary suc- the short pieces of the closing section of 
cess. Manv great artists attended their con- the program admirably. Notably fine was 
cert, showing unusual interest in the play the “Lorelei,” the four pages of which are 
ing of these four admirable musicians. filled with a greater abundance of thrilling 
(heir beautiful interpretation of the classics dramatic effects than many a pretentious 
aroused universal admiration.” tone-poem or opera. Miss Hall rose to a 


(he quartet’s European tour will continue = splendid height in the depiction of the 


several weeks longer, their present inten- — storm, which was all the more forceful be 
tion being to sail early in December. The cause of the delicate beauty with which the 
initial appearance of this year’s tour will lovely melody of the enchantress Lorelei 
be January 11, the first of a series of three was sung by the pianist’s fingers. The 


Tuesday evening concerts at Mendelssohn 
Hall. A tour of the Pacific Coast is solidly 
booked, and will extend from April 1 to 
the end of the season. The month of Jan 
uary will be devoted to appearances in the 
East and February in the Middle West. 


gave with such dash 
audience refused to 
leave without an encore. Her Chopin was 
also commendable; one should feel duly 
grateful to an artist who does not infuse 
unseemly and sentimentality 
into her readings of this composer. Alto 
gether, that great things will come with 
years and experience may in this case con- 
fidently be believed. 


Schubert march she 
and spirit that the 


mawkishness 

Paris oneragoers are much interested in 
the Opéra Comique’s plan to produce Pad 
erewski's ‘“Manru” as rewritten by the 
Polish pianist. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Selecting a Voice Teacher 


New York, Nov. 13, 19009. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

The musical season just opening calls to 
my mind the annual epidemic of perplexity 
that overtakes the possessors of good voices 
as to whom to go for their development 
and cultivation. 

There are numbers of naturallv beautiful 
voices, and yet when we realize how few 
good singers there are we are amazed, and 
wonder why. That question may be an- 
swered in a number of ways. One may be 
possessed of a beautiful voice, and yet may 
never become even an acceptable singer, 
for the reason that the voice, while of 
course it is the first thing to consider, is 
only one requisite necessary to make a 
great singer. It must be accompanied first 
by intelligence, then artistic temperament 
and an abundance of energy. 
attributes the voice is of practically no 
value. 

Nature provides the materials and ma- 
chinery, but there it stops and art must step 
in and take possession, but in doing so it 
must continue to work in direct harmony 
with nature, and, having these materials, 
one finds himself confronted with a prob- 
lem worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion—the selection of a teacher. In placing 
a voice into the hands of some one to de- 
velop and cultivate it is as though some one 
were placing a child into the hands of 
some one to rear and educate. Its future 
will depend largely upon its infant training. 
Therefore the utmost care should be main- 
tained in the selection of a teacher. 

Don’t employ a teacher because he is 
cheap priced—not that the highest-priced 
teacher is always the best—but be sure that 
you have the best. Don’t think that an in- 
ferior teacher “will do” to begin. Remem 
ber that the beginning is most important. 
Dr. Pierre Bonnier, of the Paris La Revue 
Scientifique, calls attention to the number 
of persons with fine voices who have fallen 
into the hands of bad teachers, and after a 
certain length of time find not only their 
voices ruined but their throats as well, and 
amid tears and sobs resort to a throat doc- 
tor, who can rarely help them to recover 
what they have lost. Such teachers are ver) 
justly termed “voice destroyers.” At pres- 
ent there are a great many conscientious 
and highly capable teachers of voice cul- 
ture, and there are a great many whose 
efforts are actuated from the standpoint of 
commercialism and who are presuming to 
teach in the full realization of their own 
incompetence. Singing is a beautiful art, 
and if the teachers could only agree on 
method and found that method on nature, 
the result, | am sure, would be gratifying. 

BEATRICE GOLDIE. 





American Women Composers’ Not 


Barred from N. F. M. C. Contest 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. II, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In reply to a communication from Ele- 
anor Everest Freer published in your paper 
last week, I beg to call attention to the fact 
that a careful perusal of the announcement 
circular giving prizes and conditions for 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
competition would make it clear io any 
reader the terms therein used do not bar 
women from entering the contest, but that, 
in addition to the general large prizes, the 
women composers belonging to federated 
clubs are offered special prizes by these 


Without these 


three generous women, who are especially 
desirous that the talent in the various mu- 
sical clubs should receive recognition. 

In the competition of 1907-9 the condi- 
tions for the general prizes were the same 
as in the present one, and as the one who 
had charge of all the manuscripts entered 
I can state that nearly as many women sent 
in compositions in the various classes as 
men, and the question of sex was never 
raised. That the prize winners were men 
was not the fault of the Federation. Know- 
ing the splendid work being done by Amer- 
ican women in the field of composition, 
there is no doubt in my mind that if our 
best writers will enter this competition the 
contestants of the opposite sex will have 
competitors worthy of their greatest ef- 
forts. The competition for the $2,000 in 
prizes is for three classes: Class I, orches- 
tral work; Class II, chamber music; Class 
III, song or arias, for American composers, 
regardless of sex. The three special prizes 
are for women composers belonging to fed- 
erated clubs. 

As the prize compositions are given pub- 
lic rendition under most favorable condi- 
tions, and go out to the world as repre- 
sentative of the best American work, it is 
the sincere desire of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs that its efforts to be 
helpful to our native composers will meet 
with their approval, and that interest will be 
so aroused that the efforts put forth in the 
competition will be the greatest und best, 
and that the unselfish effort of the Federa- 
tion will meet with the appreciation it well 
deserves. 

With sincere and cordial greetings to all 
our American composers, and the hope that 
the prize-winning compositions in this 1909- 
II competition will he stronger and greater 
than anything yet produced, I am 

Yours most sincerely, 
SusAN BALDWIN WALKER, 
Chairman of American Music Committee 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 


Omar Khayyam Set to Music 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Will you have the kindness to inform me 
whether the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
has ever been set to music, entire or in part, 
and where I can obtain such settings? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

{Liza Lehmann has made a setting of the 
“Rubaiyat,” selecting certain verses, which 
she has published under the title of “In a 
Persian Garden.” It is in the form of a 
song cycle for solo voices and mixed quar- 
tet, and may be obtained from the American 
agent, G. Schirmer, No. 35 Union Square, 
New York. Arthur Foote has published, 
through Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, five 
piano pieces, entitled “Five Poems After 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.’’—E 
MusIcat AMERICA. | 








Most Educational 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
WINNIPEG, CANADA, Nov. 10, 1909. 

Enclosed find my subscription to your 
most interesting paper. I have always de- 
sired such a musical paper. It has proven a 
great delight. It is indeed most educational. 
Every item is so interesting that I look 
forward with the greatest pleasure to re- 
ceiving it each week. 

Wishing you much success, 


Avice L. TAMEsS. 





Mme. Olitzka Wins Ovation 


DANVILLE, ILL., Nov. 15.—The recent con- 
cert here by Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, 
was the finest musicale ever given in this 
city. The contralto sang a program con 
taining many numbers, both songs and 
arias, and proved herself a great artist in 
every respect. Her voice was full and res- 
onant, her enunciation distinct, and her 
readings of the songs invariably artistic. 

The audience was a large one, and gave 
the singer an ovation, recalling her many 
times and demanding several encores. 





Leah Kohler in Binghamton 


Nov. 15.—Leah 
artist at a mu 
members of the 


3INGHAMTON, N. Y.,, 
Kohler, violinist, was the 
sicale given before the 
Monday Afternoon Club, on November 8. 
Miss Kohler, who, though an American 
girl, has done most of her study abroad, 
proved herself a violinist of no mean at- 
tainments. She played the “Carmen” Fant- 
asie of Hubay, the “Souvenir de Moscou” 


CHILSON-OHRMAN= @ 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 


1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


of Wieniawski, the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave 
Maria and Bazzini’s “Ronde des Lutins” 
with a temperament and a beauty of tone 
that won for her several encores. 





Kneisel Quartet in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 15.—On Friday evening, 
at Memorial Hall, the Kneisel Quartet gave 
the opening concert of its twelfth season 
here. The novelty was the Andante, from 
Gliere’s A Major Quartet, op. 2, and, 
though this number was interesting and su- 
perbly played by Messrs. Kneisel, Roentgen, 
Willeke and Svecenski, the composer 
seemed not to have kept in mind that he 
was writing for four instruments only, and 
it was suggested that he was trying to get 
more out of the instruments than actually 
resides in them. s S 





Kreisler Plays for Mrs. Vanderbilt 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt gave a musicale 
at her home in Oakdale, L. I., last evening, 
with Fritz Kreisler as the soloist. 
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A FINE COLUMBUS RECITAL 





Virgilia Wallace, Contralto, and Effie 
Nichols, Pianist, Evoke Applause 


CotumBus, Nov. 13.—One of the most 
effective concerts ever given at the Uni- 
versity was heard yesterday in the chapel, 
when Virgilia Wallace, contralto, and Effie 
Nichols, pianist, gave a program opening 
with the aria from “Les Huguenots,” Mey- 
erbeer, sung in a most satisfying manner by 
Miss Wallace. 

A group of Chopin numbers came next, 








ine 





* Pz) f 


Virgilia Wallace, Contralto, Who Gave 
a Recital in Columbus Recently 


siailinitaaiaal tical 


and great was the enthusiasm among the 
hearers of the young pianist. Miss Nichols 
is a former pupil of Grace Hamilton Mor- 
rey, who is directing the season of Twi- 
light Concerts and has recently returned 
from several years’ study with Alberta 
Jonas. Her second group of numbers was 
composed of Liszt's “Legend” of St. Fran- 
cis walking on the waves, Greig’s “Noc- 
turne,” Jonas’s “Tocata,” and Rubinstein’s 
“Etude.” She showed in these well-chosen 
numbers not only a great deal of fire and 
temperament, but wonderful knowledge of 
phrasing and depth of feeling. 

This was the first public recital of Vir- 
gilia Wallace since her recent arrival in 
Columbus, and it was naturally attended by 


a deeply interested audience. No one was 
disappointed. Never has such enunciation 
been heard on that little chapel stage. Her 
clear, easy, free singing was a great relief 
from the covered tone and labored breath- 
ing of some of the schools of singing bet- 
ter known to Columbus than Frank King- 
Clarke’s. In the little group of Indian 
Love Lyrics from Amy Wood ford-Finden 
there could be heard to best advantage the 
mellow, low tones of the singer. 

Before opening her new studio on East 
Town street, Miss Wallace studied singing 
at Wooster University here in Ohio. From 
there she went to Philadelphia, where she 
studied four years with the leadine teach- 
ers, then removed to New York, where she 
method of 


spent two years learning the 
Herbert Wilbur Greene. After this she 
studied two years in Paris with Frank 


King-Clarke, gaining the method she is 
now using with her classes. Pupils were 
awaiting her when she arrived—soon after 
her announcements—and she now has a 
fine class. H. B. S. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Sir Hubert Parry’s “Johann Sebastian 
Bach,” recently published by the Putnams, 
is the work of a man pre-eminently quali- 
fied to write of the life of the great eigh- 
teenth century composer, director and per- 
former upon organ and clavichord. Sir 
Hubert has been professor of music at Ox- 
ford for the last ten years, and is the au- 
thor of “Studies of Great Composers” and 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music.” His 
work on Bach is critical and biographical. 

* * * 


A convenient and useful volume contain 
ing brief analyses of overtures, suites, sym- 
phonic poems, rhapsodies, fantasias, etc., 
has just appeared under authorship of 
George P. Upton, and entitled “Standard 
Concert Repertory.” The works chosen for 
exposition have been judiciously selected, 
and the analyses are clear and_ succinct. 
Composers represented by the largest num 
ber of works are: Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Dvorak, Grieg, d’Indy, Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Weber. Mr. Upton 
is also author of the “Standard Concert 
Guide” and other similar books. His latest 
work is illustrated by pictures of the com- 
It is published by A. C. McClurg 


posers. 
& Co., of Chicago. 
* * * 
In the series, “The New Library of 
Music,” published by the John Lane 
Company, New York, appears Ernest 


Newman’s “Hugo Wolf.” Mr. Newman 
is a man of learning, of sound judgment 
and luminous style, and his present work 
is not only authoritative but eminently 
interesting. His fervent admiration of 
the Viennese composer of whom he 
writes and whose genius remained un- 
recognized until after his madness and 
his death in 1902 is indicated in his opin- 
ion that “since the death of Schubert 
there is no musician whose premature 
end has been so truly irreparable a loss 
to art.” Mr. Newman is particularly 
happy in his discussion of Wolf as a 
critic and as a composer of songs, the in- 
dependence and catholicity of Wolf’s 
tastes and the acidulous nature of his 
attacks upon what he deemed opposed to 
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a true artistic ideal coming in for es- tions, having been in existence only about 
pecially sympathetic and picturesque de- three months. 

scription. For much of his material in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by the Toronto 
detailing the events of Wolf’s tragic Oratorio Society, conducted by J. M. Sher 
career, Mr. Newman acknowledges his lock, is being rehearsed every Tuesday 
indebtedness to Dr. Ernest Deesey’s  evenine in Broadway Hall, No. 450 Spa 


Wolf” in dina avenue, for a concert about the first 
of March. 

Patrons of the Schubert Choir will be 
interested in the following list of novelties 
and less known works which has been pre- 


pared by Mr. Fletcher for the February con 


“Life of German. 





WILL MARK TORONTO EPOCH 





Performance of National Chorus Ex- 


7 certs. The choral numbers will include the 
poctes to Presuce Splendid Results short oratorio, “Zadok, the Priest,” Han 
loronto, Nov. 15.—There is little doubt del; “In Nature,” Schubert; “Praise Ye,” 


“Night and Dreams,” Schu- 
lying Dutchman,” Wagner; 


lschaikowsky ; 


that the performance of the National ( 
bert; “The 


Chorus this year will rank as the best eve 


produced by the society. Dr. Albert Ham “Deus Tibi Laus et Honor,’ Mozart's won 
is making great progress with the chorus derful motet; a new set of vocal dances, 
and boys’ choir in preparing for the Jan- franz Schubert, and a number of early 
uary concerts. The boy’s section will be Knglish part songs. 

heard in the prologue to Boito’s “Mefisto- Dr. A. S. Vogt’s “Indian Lullaby,” for 
fele,” the excerpt from the Cathedral women’s voices, which has been sung in 


Mendelssohn and Sheffield 
various leading choral or 
Canada, England and the 
has been published in Eng 


Toronto by the 
choirs and by 
ganizations in 
United States, 


scene in “Parsifal,” and _ Bortianski’s 
“Cherubim Song,” and the combined forces 
of the chorus of two hundred adult 
singers, the celestial choir of fifty, and the 


Symphony Orchestra should produce a re land by the London house of Landy and 
sult that will mark an epoch in the musi Company. H. H. W. 
cal history ot Toronto. eo 2 er oe 

The Vegara Opera and Oratorio Society On the hundredth anniversary of Schu 
will give its initial public performance the mann’s birth, to be celebrated on June 8, 


second week in December. This society is 
the youngest of Toronto’s vocal organiza- 


i910, a Schumann Museum will be opened 
in Zwickau, the composer’s native city. 
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At these words she turned a little pail.— 
Brooklyn Life. 




















At a party uptown the other night they 
held a mock civil service examination for 
janitor. One of the questions and answers 
thereto is appended: 

Name three well-known gardens. An- 
swer: Castle Garden, Mary Garden and 
the Garden of Eden.—New York Tele- 
graph. 


* * * 


The dinner had not gone down at all 
well. The waiter was slow, the food was 
cold and the cooking was bad. The guest 
in the German restaurant was of a natur- 
ally peevish disposition anyhow, and he 
complained vigorously to the head waiter, 
and especially complained of the waiter at 
his table. As he was leaving the waiter 
said, humbly: 

“If you only knew vat a hardt time us 
vaiters hat, you would nicht be so hardt.” 

“But,” said the guest, “why be a waiter?” 

“Vot else couldt I do?” asked the waiter. 

“Well,” said the guest, “up at the Metro- 
politan Opera House they pay a man $5 a 


night to play the oboe. You might try 
that.” . 
“Budt,” said the waiter, “I don’t know 


how to blay dot oboe.” 

“What is the difference?” observed the 
guest, as he turned away, leaving a much- 
mystified waiter. “You don’t know how to 
waiter, either; you might scatter your in- 
competence.” —C osmopolitan. 

x *« * 


work in his 
“La Donna 


Paolo Gallico was hard at 
study elaborating his new opera, 


de’ Monte Testaccio.” He was engaged 
upon the thirty-nine part fugue which 
forms the finale to the first act of that 
monumental work, says the New York 


Telegraph, and was playing with great skill 
and emphasis certain of its nobler elements. 
He was interrupted by a knock at the door. 
Gallico threw it open majestically. Entered 
a somewhat suburban and democratic sort 
of person, who started, “Say, Cap” Gal- 
lico shivered at the hideous familiarity of 
the plebeian mode of address. 

“Say, Cap,” went on the intruder, 
we hire you to play the pianner ?” 


“can 


. “You cannot hire me, exactly,” said Gal- 
1co, | 

“Oh, I heard you on the street, and my 
sister’s giving a sociable to-night, and our 
a has given us the go-by. Can’t we 
lire’ — 

Then the bust of Beethoven fell upon 
the floor, as the plebeian fled, and, as tear- 
ing out locks of the Gallican hair, the tone- 
poet shrieked, “And this is the reward of 
art!” 

-e>4 

Mme. Augusta Doria, who is studying 
the score of Strauss’s “Elektra,” in which 
she will play Clytemnestra, has a daughter 
aged two and a half. As the brown-haired 
little one is half French and half American, 
she is altogether intelligent, and her naive 
criticisms on artistic matters are listened to 
by her mother with doting affection. A day 
or so ago Mme. Augusta was at the piano 
hard at work on the complexities and 
austerities of Strauss’s new and intensely 
difficult score. 

Suddenly the little girl hit her high chair 
smartly with her prandial spoon. 

“Mamma,” said she, “that’s not singing. 
Sing something.” 

Strauss has now been authoritatively 
criticised—New York Telegraph. 

x * * 


I was coming down in the elevated this 
morning and two wealthy men, who live 
in a big apartment house in Central Park 
West, began to talk of the New Theater, 
relates a reader of the New York Evening 


Post. This is the conversation: 
“They had the first performance last 
night.” 


“What did they act?” 

“*Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

“That’s a comic opera, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think so [looking through news- 
paper]. No, it’s a play.” 

“Who wrote it?” 

“T’m trying to find out. [After a pause]. 
Why, it’s by that old dub, Shakespeare.” 


x* * * 


” 


Mr. Jones was an excellent man, pros- 
perous in his business and modest in his 
ways, but not distinguished for anything in 
particular. His wife, however, Mrs. Smith- 
Jones, was a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments. She was an artist of more than 
ordinary ability, a brilliant pianist, and 
possessed of a voice of remarkable sweet- 
ness and power. 

At a large party one evening, at which 
she and her husband were present, her 
singing captivated a stranger who was one 
of the guests, and he asked to be intro- 
duced to her. His request was granted. 
After a few minutes’ conversation the host- 
ess came and took him away. 

“You mustn’t monopolize her, Mr. Sim- 
mons,” she said. “I want you to meet Mr. 
Jones.” 

“Who is Mr. Jones?” 

“He is her husband.” 

“What is he noted for?” 

“Noted for?” echoed the hostess. “Why, 
for—for his wife!” 

* * * 

“IT compel my daughter to practise four 
hours a day,” said Mr. Brown. 

“But you will make her hate music so 


that she will never want to go near a 
piano.” 
“That’s what I am hoping.” 


* * * 


She—Charlie, why are you so very much 
opposed to piano duets?” 

He—From principle. I think it’s coward- 
ly for two persons to attack one piece of 
music.” 

k * * 

Alma—Yes, Oscar, when we are married 
you will not go to the club at nights. You 
will stay at home, and I'll sing and play the 
piano for you, won't I? 

Oscar—Yes, dearest; you know | 
cared much for pleasure, anyway. 


never 





Sembrich Charms Big Buffalo Audience 


BuFrFraLo, Nov. 13.—The last appearance 
in Buffalo of Mme. Sembrich attracted a 
very large audience to Convention Hall last 
week. That the exquisite voice and won- 
derful art of the prima donna exercised its 
usual charm over the listeners was evinced 
by the attentive quietness during the sing- 
ing and the extremely warm applause, so 


insistent that encores had to be granted 
after each group of songs. The duets 
which Mme. Sembrich sang with the as- 


sisting baritone, Francis Rogers, were not 
the least enjovable of the evening, and Mr. 
Rogers was heard alone in songs by Mas- 
senet, Rubinstein, Luckstone and Cowen. 
Frank La Forge delighted the audience, not 
only by his excellent musical support of the 
singers, but also by several piano solos 


M. B 
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Mascagni, Appeased, Will Direct Costanzi’s Season After All— 
Carl Muck Celebrates His Fiftieth Birthday—Blind 
Pianist from Oregon Plays in London—Felia Litvinne’s 
Innovation Makes Devout Germans Gasp—Property Gift for 
Metropolitan Baritone—Gluck Comes Into His Own in 
Brussels—Liza Lehmann Points Moral in Newest Song Cycle 








AROLD BAUER has pleased his Lon- 
don public more than ever with his 
playing this season. His first recital was 
followed within a few days by another 
compactly arranged program that certainly 
did not err on the side of excessive length 
—Bach’s Toccata in G Major, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Minor, op. 31; Chopin’s three 
posthumous Etudes, Tarantelle and Ballade 
in F Minor, the sickly sentimentality of 
which debars it from the popularity of at 
least two of its companion works, and the 
Brahms Waltzes, op. 30. 

Another of the month’s early recitalists 
in the English metropolis was Francis 
Richter, the young blind pianist from 
Portland, Ore., who made his début in the 
same center last Spring, after completing 
a course of study with Leschetizky made 
possible by interested Portland people. He 
has good reason for feeling pleased with 


his London experiences, judging by the 
attitude shown toward his work by the 
London critics. His recital also brought 


him forward in the role of composer, with 
two salon pieces—“Vols des oiseaux” and 
“Etude Melodique.” His other numbers 
were Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, the 
Gluck-Sgambhati . Melodie, Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo in E Minor, Schumann’s “Carna- 
val,” Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat and 
Nocturne in D Flat, Leschetizky’s “A la 
Campagne” and the Strauss-Schuett para- 
phrase of “Southern Roses.” 


x * * 
Now we 


was no quarrel, after all, between 
Pietro Mascagni and the directors of the 
Costanzi in Rome. Which simply means 
that oil has ‘been poured on the troubled 
waters where disastrous shipwreck stared 
the Costanzi’s schedule for the new season 
in the face,and that the composer of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” has withdrawn the resig- 
nation he impetuously sent in a few weeks 
ago and will pilot the Roman ship of opera 
on its annual voyage through the tortuous 
channel of lyric art. 

The original plan for the opening of the 
season the middle of next month will now 
be adhered to—a production of “Tristan 
und Isolde” in Italian, with the Russian 
soprano, Kaschowska, as the Cornish prin 
cess and Charles Rousseliere, who has blos 
somed out as a Wagnerian tenor since his 
one and only*’season at the Metropolitan, in 
the role of Tristan. 

A recent invitation to visit his King at 
Racconigi has given Mascagni an opportu- 
nity to forget for the moment the chip he 
habitually carries around on his shoulder. 
Supersensitiveness is not his only extreme 
ly developed characteristic, according to 
VW. A. P. Like most of his countrymen, he 
is very superstitious and a firm believer in 
“charms” and tokens. His principal charm, 
which he never fails to wear, is, as we have 
been told once or twice before, a watch fob 
on which are hung several of the teeth of 
his first two children. He also believes in 
luck’s being attached to persons as well as 
to things. He is immovably convinced, for 
instance, that his operas cannot fail to 
make a great success if only he can get 
Emma Calvé to sing in them. Calvé is his 
opera mascot. Quite apart from the draw 
ing power of her name, Mascagni believes 
that she will bring luck to any opera in 
which she appears. 


D* KARL MUCK passed the half-cen 
tury 


mark the other day in Berlin 
August Spanuth, editor of Die Signale, 
comments on the birthday with one sug 


gestive query: “Will he celebrate his fifty 
first in Boston?” At this the knowing ones 
try not to look knowing and saying noth 
ing, but—well, why anticipate ? 
*¢¢ 

first flush of his London 
Brown, the fourteen-year-old I) 
“sitting” 


[NX the success 
Eddy 


dianapolis violinist, is kept busy 


are asked to believe that there 


for interviewers between his concert en- 
gagements. The Violin and String World 
tells of the boy’s meeting with Joachim, 
when the Grand Old Man of the violin, 
after complimenting him on his playing, 
thus admonished him: “Play better than | 
do, Eddy, but don’t have so large a 
stomach,” 

Contrary to the fond expectations of his 
parents, the lad failed to impress Jeno 
Hubay with his supposed qualifications for 





bay, who said: ‘He has made good prog- 


ress. Don’t give up. He will come out all 
right.’ Thus encouraged,-Eddy redoubled 


his energies, a private tutor was taken dur- 
ing the holidays, and on the opening of the 
Academy in November he was ready to 
play again to Hubay. The professor was 
surprised—even startled—and took him for 
his own pupil.” Another instance of Amer- 
ican stick-to-it-iveness winning out! 
* * * 
APELLNIKOFF, the Russian pianist, 
who has been playing in London again 
lately, is criticised by one of his critics for 
“a curious habit of breathing heavily while 
playing.” This is a bad habit by no means 
peculiar to Sapellnikoff among the pianists. 
Many of his colleagues fall into it at one 
time or another in their careers. 


The worst offender yet known is un- 
doubtedly Arthur Schnabel, the Berlin 
pianist. This young artist, the favorite 


among the younger generation of concert 
pianists in Germany, has—or had very re- 
cently, at any rate—so exaggerated a form 
of this unnecessary fault, varying in inten- 
sity with the stress of feeling in the music, 
culminating in climaxes in fortissimo snorts, 


j 


JEAN NOUGUES 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is Jean Nougués’s “Quo Vadis?” based on Henri Sienkiewicz’s novel of the same 


Among the novelties recently acquired by 


name, 
production of this work at 


Nougués was comparatively unknown even in his native France before the 
Nice last Winter 


So favorable was the impression it 


made that the Paris rights of production were at once secured by the Isola Brothers 
for the Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité, where it is to be given very soon. “Chiquito, 


the composer’s most recent work, has just had its premiére at the Opéra Comique, 
In view of the long list of novelties already decided upon for this Winter, 
will be 


Paris. 
it seems improbable that “Quo Vadis?” 
next season. 


heard at the Metropolitan before 





the H’underkind class when, as a ten-year 
old, he was taken ‘by his mother to play for 
the Brdapest teacher of Franz von Vecsey 
Hubay, indeed, was so little impressed as 
to recommend a return to America. “The 
almost broken-hearted mother was aghast, 
and Hubay, touched by her grief and de 


votion, suggested another teacher and 
promised to hear the child again when 
more advanced in his studies. Eddy was 
placed under Professor Bloch, and a hard 
course of study at the Academy ensued, 
which included instruction on the violin 


and piano, in theory and composition, also 

lessons in German and French. 
“After seven months of drudgery 

Brown secured another interview with 


Mrs 
Hu 


that those who would enjoy his sane and 


musicianly playing choose seats as far away 


from the platform as possible. A bad habit 
of this nature betrays a muscular tension 
that 1s opposed to the principles of com 
plete relaxation in playing. Such manner 
isms, commonly met with among students, 


as distorting the jaw or other facial fea- 
tures while playing the piano, belong to 
the same category. 
* * . 
S HOCKED Schumann-loving Germans 
are wondering what next to expect 
from vandal _ France. Félia Litvinne, 


all traces of whose Russian origin got lost 
shuffle from which she has emerged 
the recognized rank of “the most 


in the 
with 


popular French dramatic soprano,” has re- 
sorted to stage devices to popularize the 
Heine-Schumann song cycle, “Dichter- 
liebe.” Not that she has dramatized it— 
only theatricalized it a bit with a series of 
stage pictures illustrating the text and an 
orchestral accompaniment. Mme. Litvinne 
has been aided and abetted in taking such 
liberties with a Schumann master work by 
Dubois, of the Paris Conservatoire, who 
arranged the orchestration. 

However the Germans may shudder at 
this affront to their aesthetic sensibilities, 
they realize, as Die Signale points out, that 
if the true Schumann spirit actually breathes 
through the performances despite the the- 
atrical mask, they must accept it all the 
more as a triumph for Schumann and say, 
“Ich grolle nicht.” 

* * + 

UST before sailing for New York and 
his second season at the Metropolitan, 
Pasquale Amato was honored in an un- 
usual manner by the Italian city of Cesara, 
where in a gala “Tristan und Isolde” he 
made a star role of Kurwenal. A banquet 
for the baritone followed the performance. 
After drinking “to the glory of the illustri- 
ous artist,” representatives of the munipi- 
pality offered him as a gift a city lot of 
3,000 “square metres” in extent, near the 
Signor Amato promptly declared that 
build a handsome villa on the 
presumably with his American 


sea. 

he would 
property, 
, dollaes. 

x* *« * 

LUCK-LOVING Brvssels is revelling 

in the revival of the Gluck operas 

that the new season has instituted. Three 

separate subscription series have been ar- 

ranged by the directors of the Monnaie 

whereby subscribers may hear “Armide,” 

“Alceste,” “Orpheus,” “Iphigénie en Au 

lide” and “Iphigénie en Tauride” in suc- 

cession at intervals of one month. This 
month’s opera, “Armide,” is having its third 
performance this week. They are all mati 
née performances, the subscription prices 

ranoing from three to five dollars for a 

cycle. In “Armide” the title role is sung 

by Marie Béral, who made her stage début 

in this part at Covent Garden last Spring. 
At the Opéra Comique in Paris Lalo’s 

opera, “Le Roi d’Ys,” has been re-studied. 

However much the critics admire the com- 

poser’s musicianship as shown in this 

score, they confess their inability to find 
the impress of genius. The principals in 
the revival were Mlle. Chenal, miscast as 

Vargaret; Henri Albers, as Carnac; Beyle, 

the tenor, as Mylio, and Felix Vieuille, the 

basso, who was at the Manhattan last sea 
and is to return there later on. The 
Lalo work was preceded by Saint-Saéns’s 
“La Princesse Jaune,” in which a young 
tenor named Coulomb, with whom nature 
has been niggardly in vocal endowment, 

Mas ition by the consummate art 
with which he used what slender equipment 
he has. 

Directors Messager and Broussan, of the 
Opéra, are concentrating most of their en 
ergies on the production of “Rheingold,” 
now slated for the first week in December. 
Ernest Van Dyck, the Belgian tenor, will 
singe Loge; Delmas will be Wotan; Mar 
cel Journet, of other days at the Metro 
politan, the giant Fafner; Mme. Charbon 
nel, Erda, with Mme. Le Senne as Fricka 
and Mme. Campredon as Freia. Van Dyck, 
be it noted, remains, as his recent success 
in “Tannhauser” once more demonstrated, 
a Parisian ideal of the Wagnerian hero. 

* * * 


son 


will be enlightening to see how many 
of Marie Dubois’s German audiences 
will sit through the program of exclusively 


French music that this French pianist is 
going to play next month in Berlin, Dres 
den, Munich, Leipsic, Halle, Stuttgart, 
Hanover, Maedeburg and Brunswick. It 


should be labelled “From Couperin to De 
bussy +: 

Che compositions chosen for this review 
of French pianoforte music fall into three 
groups, without apparent rhyme or reason 
after the first. The opening section has 
Couperin’s “Le Carillon de Cithére,” “Les 
Folies Frangaises” and “Les petits moulins 


[Continued on neat page] 
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WILLIAM C. a vent” ; Daquin’s “La Mélodieuse,” Fran- ming in the real sense of the word.” CLARA 
cois Dandrieu’s “Les amours” and “Le To return to “La Glu,” Director Ville- d RIGAUD 
ramage,” a second “Windmill” conception franck is determined to launch the new e 
in Dagincourt’s “Le moulin a vent,” Ra- Gabriel. Dupont opera as auspiciously as THE ART OF SINGING 
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“Tambourin.” 
Then comes a Toccata by Jules Massenet, 
a set of Chromatic Variations by Bizet, 
Gabriel Fauré’s Nocturne, the Improvisa- 
tion from Emmanuel Chabrier’s “Piéces 
pittoresques” and the Saint-Saéns “Etude 
en forme de Valse.” The final group be- 
gins with Gabriel Pierné’s “Nocturne en 
forme de Valse,” and has, besides, the 
“April Roses,” from Charles M. Widor’s 
“Scottish Suite”; Thomé’s “Les Danaides,” 
Ernest Chansson’s “Paysage,” the “Snow 
Dance,” from Claude Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner”; the “Breezes,” from Flo- 
rent Schmitt’s “Musiques intimes”’; Mau- 
rice Ravel’s “Valley of Bells” and Benja- 
min Godard’s “Valse chromatique.” 
Voila, a program to gladden the heart of 
a Frenchman, but a German doesn’t relish 
overdoses of his neighbor’s music. 
6’ 2 8 
Y the time Emma Calvé reaches Nice to 
rehearse for the premiére of Dupont’s 


“La Glu” in January, prior to her first 


Australian trip, she will have sung her way . 


through practically all of the capitals of 
Western Europe. The concert tour she 
began this month embraces Paris, London, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Vienna, 
Budapest, Bucharest, Milan, Rome and 
Monte Carlo. 

The French soprano’s Berlin manager 
and press ‘arent finds the moment opportune 
to recall his star’s overwhelming, if short- 
lived, desire to sing Kundry in “Parsifal”’ 
in her palmier days. In the Summer of 
189> she visited Bayreuth, where the late 
Anton Seidl was conducting the “Parsifal” 
performances. She had previously gained 
some slight acquaintance with the music 
through this conductor, and she was pos- 
sessed with the ambition to adopt Kundry 
as a companion for her Carmen, Mar- 
querite and Santuzza. The Bayreuth per- 
formance of the work, however, so affected 
her that Seidl found her afterward in 
hysterics. “Emma Calvé is a very devout 
Catholic”—these are the press agent’s very 
words—“and the sacrament scene had made 
an impression on her that was overwhel- 


Calvé have been especially engaged from 
Paris and Brussels for the first perform- 
ances—Geneviéve Vix, soprano; Muratore, 
the leading tenor of the Paris Opéra; Henri 
Auber, conspicuous among the newer 
baritones, and Alice O’Brien, the Irish so- 
prano at the Opéra Comique, who sang 
small parts at Covent Garden last Summer. 


* * * 


W HEN Liza Lehmann makes her Ameri- 
can tour this Winter she will intro- 
duce here three or four new song cycles 
that have had their London “try-out” this 
Fall. Newest of all is the one Clara Butt 
and Kennerley Rumford are featuring in 
their Albert Hall concert on Thursday of 
this week. It bears the general title, “Four 
Cautionary Tales and a Moral.” 

The Cautionary Tales are, first, “Re- 
becca—who slammed doors for fun and 
perished miserably”; then “Jim—who ran 
away from his nurse and was eaten by a 
lion”; “Matilda—who told lies and was 
burned to death,” and “Henry King—who 
chewed little bits of string and was early 
cut off in dreadful agonies.” The Moral 
comes with “Charles Augustus Fortescue— 
who .always did what was right and so 
accumulated an irhmense fortune.” A cycle 
that is obviously a nearer relation to the 
“Nonsense Rhymes” and “Mr. Coggs” than 
“In a Persian Garden!” 
* * * 


FPROM The Hague come tidings of Ger- 
maine Arnaud’s début in the court city 
of Holland at one of the weekly concerts 
given by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. under Willem Mengelberg’s di- 
rection. “Endowed with exceptional mu- 
sical feeling and possessing an ideal tech- 
nic, Mlle. Arnaud scored a triumph with 
an authoritative performance of Chopin’s 
Concerto in E Minor and César Franck’s 
‘Variations Symphoniques.’” This is Le 
Guide Musical’s verdict. 
This new young French pianist returns 
to America in a few weeks for a second 
tour of our country within a year and a 


half. 5. Be Ge 
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THIRTY -FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND NINTH TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 
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“ TEMPEST” IN SPRINGFIELD 





Russian Symphony Unites with Ben 
Greet Players in Striking Production 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 15.—A large au- 
dience at Court Square Theater last week 
heard the first of three Shakespeare per- 
formances by the Ben Greet players and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. Last 
night “The Tempest” was given. This 
afternoon “As You Like It” was presented, 
with an arrangement of Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral Symphony,” and to-night “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” will be repeated, 
with the exquisite music by Mendelssohn. 

There was no musical program for “The 
Tempest” ready made, as in the case of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but Mr. Alt- 
schuler had done very well in the matter 
of arrangement, drawing for the most part 
upon the stormy and impassioned orchestral 
music of his compatriots for the promotion 
of which his orchestra was formed and 


which it plays with much fervor. It is a 
formidable storm indeed which Tschai- 
kowsky has conjured up in his “Tempest” 


overture which introduced the play, and 
its tumultuous effect was fully realized in 
the playing. Glazounow’s beautiful tone- 
poem, “The Enchanted Isle,” filled the in- 
terlude, and Tschaikowsky was called upon 
again for a finale. There was also inci- 
dental music bv Sir Arthur Sullivan. 





Honor for Charles H. Keefer 


Charles H. Keefer, the European man- 
ager of MusicaL America, with headquar- 
ters at Berlin, was last week made a mem- 
ber of the Allgemeiner Schriftstellerverein. 
This is a powerful organization which ren- 
ders its members, who include nearly every 
important writer in Germany, various ser- 
vices and particularly helps young writers 
of ability to come in touch with publishers 





Didn’t Take Him Long to Decide 


CamBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 3, 19009. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
It didn’t take me lone to decide whether 
I would subscribe again to your paper. 
Enclosed find post-office order for another 
year’s subscription to your very interest- 
ing MusicAt AMERICA. 
ede LANGDON 7. 


MUSIC LECTURE COURSE 





Varied Topics Illustrated in Board of 
Education Series 


Among the lecturers i in the special] music 
series for adults in Greater New York for 
the remaining weeks of the year the Board 
of Education has announced Frederic Red- 
dall, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Humphrey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dunham and G. 
Aldo Randegger. The following lectures 
were scheduled for this week: Tuesday, 
“Die Meistersinger,” illustrated by piano 
selections by Pearl Cleveland Wilson, at 
Riverdale Hall, Riverdale avenue and 260th 
street. 

Wednesday, “Modern Instrumental Com- 
posers—Brahms,” illustrated by selections 
by Daniel Gregory Mason, of Columbia 
University, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety- 
second street and Lexington avenue; “Folk- 
songs of Russia,” illustrated by songs, by 
Lewis W. Armstrong, at Public School 37, 
145th street. 

Friday, “German Songs,” illustrated by 
songs, by Eva Emmet Wycoff, at Public 
School 90, 148th street, near Eighth avenue; 
“American Composers,” illustrated by songs, 
by Evelyn Chapman, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
No. 311 East Broadway. 





Milwaukee Mannerchor’s First Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 15.—The Mil- 
waukee Mannerchor, in its first concert of 
the season and the thirty-first in its history, 
assisted by the Chicago String Quartet, 
scored a decisive success. The society, rep- 
resented by eight singers, confined its 
share in the program to two four-part 
songs by Juengst and Weinzierl, the Tann- 
hauser Pilger Chor and a new Columbus 
cantata, describing the navigator’s troubles 
and moods on the last night ‘before landing 
in a new world. The Mannerchor was 
under the able direction of Albert Kramer. 
The quartet—Leo Kramer, Ludwig Becker, 
Franz: Esser and Carl Brueckner—stirred a 
great volume of applause in the audience. 

M. N. S. 





The so-called dean of French organists, 
Charles Collin, has just retired, at the age 
of eighty-two years, after having presided 
at the organ of Saint-Brieuc, his native 
town, for sixty-three years. 





Donna Soprano of 
ropolttan and Manhatian 
Opera Houses, N. Y., says. 


September 1sth, 1908. 

“I know that by Mme. de 
Rigaud's ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone, high and 
proud in her profession."’ 
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PEPITO ARRIOLA CREATES A SENSATION AT NEW YORK DEBUT 


Diminutive Spanish Pianist Dis- 
plays Remarkable Genius Before 
an Enthusiastic Audience in 
Carnegie Hall—Lilla Ormond 
the Assisting Artist 


It was a strange sight to see the great 
and fashionable audience, tier above tier, 
at Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 12, absorbed in its attention upon a 
little speck of a boy of twelve, in a white 
suit of blouse and knickerbockers and with 
a shock of wavy hair, thundering out the 
profound utterances of Beethoven. 

Not for years has such a child-wonder 
as Pepito Arriola appeared on the scene. 
It was known that he had won genuine and 
not manufactured successes in Europe, and 
an audience that filled Carnegie Hall turned 
out to see and hear him. There were many 
children in the audience. A murmur of 
surprise ran over the house when the little 
mite of a fellow tripped out and climbed 
upon his high piano chair. 

The wonder grew as he played, and he 
left the listener with thoughts disturbing 
to all preconceived ideas of standards of 
musical criticism. Not that Master Arriola 
possesses all that there is to possess of 
artistic capacity, but there is no doubt as to 
his genius. 

He was assisted at the concert by Lilla 
Ormond, and the following program was 
given : 

53, Beethoven, Master Arriola; 2 
Coquard, Miss Ormond; 3. 
Prelude in C, Prelude in 


Prelude in E Flat, 
Master Arriola; 4. 


1. Sonata, Op. 
“Plainte d’Ariane,” 
Nocturne in B Major, 
G, Prelude in F Sharp, 
Polonaise in A Flat, Chopin, 
(a) “Les Berceaux” and (b) “Nell,” Faure, (c) 
“Infidelité” and (d) “L’Etes Galantes,” Hahn; 
Miss Ormond; 5. (a) “Down in the Forest,’ 
Ronald, (b) “How Many Times Do I Love Thee,’ 
Manney, (2) “The Wind Speaks,” Schneider, (d) 
“Spring,” M. Lang, Miss Ormond; 6. “Warum,” 
Schumann, Toccata, Jonas, “‘Liebestraum,” Liszt, 
Hungarian Rhapsody- No. 6, Liszt, Master A: 
riola. 

A genuine, heaven-sent infant prodigy 
usually inspires two things—wonder at 
such an extraordinary and abnormal power 
on the one hand and an observance of the 
gap which separates such a prodigy from 
the normally late-maturing artist on the 
other. Knowing what one knows of the 
effects of compensation in nature, one can- 
not but feel that such prodigiously abnor- 
mal powers in one direction must neces- 
sarily go hand in hand with an equally pro- 
digious lack in other ways. This gives one 
almost an uncanny feeling in watching the 


performance of such a child as Pepito 
Arriola. 
He struck into the Beethoven sonata 


with the assurance.of a master. He played 
wholly without mannerisms, and made not 





PEPITO ARRIOLA ‘ him. 


It is impossible to take away from such 
a recital that which one carries away from 
a performance by an artist who has ma- 
tured through the experiences of life; but 
it is equally certain that one did not come 
away from the recital with the feeling of 
having seen a child go through its well 
learned lesson. The only explanation is 
that the child has genius. 

He has been well trained in stage ce 
portment, and appears entirely simple and 
natural, which qualities it is to he hoped he 
will retain, if such a thing he possible under 
such circvmstances. 

Miss Ormond sang with considerable 
warmth of tone, and was best in the 
calling for charm and delicacy of expres 
sion. The first of the Hahn songs she sang 
with much feeling, and won the audience 
particularly with the piquancy of the sec 
ond. The group of American sones sroved 
pleasing to the audience, but by a different 
selection Miss Ormond might have done 
far greater justice to the gifts of American 
composers 

Miss Ormond has an attractive stage 
presence and a pleasing manner. She is not 
withovt dramatic instincts, but her voice is 
heard to best advantage in works which do 
not make too great a dramatic demand 
upon her. André Benoist, as usual, played 
the accompaniments well 

Press comments: 


songs 


marvellous to hear 
person would meas 
that is ap 


It was nothing short of 
Of course, no humane 
ure his playing by the same foot rule 


Spanish Piano Prodigy, Who Made His American Début at Carnegie Hall Last jiea' i Ufown and music thirsty men who smite 
Week the keyboard. The chief emotion of the audience 

; : ; . ; seemed to be astonishment. He had to play en 

the slightest attempt to be showy, which gained by much experience, yet in this pre- cores i 7 - pecurem ag ee 
: , 1c ase TT in ee -' oe _ ae i . y _ - ce ne would stride off the stage as 1 he wore manly 
speaks well for his training. The mere lude, as well as in many other features of JS MT Scene bedlh. Bt adine. tins he would oun 


phenomena of his digital assurance and his 
confidence of memory were in themselves 
a sufficient source of surprise. But it af- 
forded greater surprise to see him attack 
the interpretative aspects of the sonata. It 
was all on a miniature scale, to be sure, for 
there is a limit to the physical and emo 
tional strength of an infant, even an infant 
prodigy, but shading, contrasts, delicacy of 
nuance, fire in the passionate outbursts, all 


were there. The latter portion of the so- 
nata he appeared to take unnecessarily 
slowly, which created something of an im 


pression that he might not be able to take 
it up to time; but where it strikes into the 
rapid tempo toward the close even Mr. 
Krehbiel, who had relaxed into a tolerant 
and patient attitude, sat up at once in his 
chair, leaned forward—and took notice 
But Master Arriola was not at his best in 
the Beethoven. Remarkable as his quiet 
ness and reserve was in the slow move- 
ment, it is not surprising that he did not 
penetrate it and bring out its inner sub- 
stance, He had several recalls nevertheless 

The quality of Arriola’s musical nature 
and sentiment came out much more strony 
ly in his playing of the Chopin group. It is 
seldom that one ever hears from a mature 
artist a more perfect rendering of the Pre 
lude in C, which makes so considerable a 
demand upon the left hand. Style is some 
thing which in its perfection is only to be 
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the program, this child manifested genuine off like a boy who had been unexpectedly let out 


style, taking each phrase with a conscious- of school. He has amazingly fleet fingers and 
surprisingly strong wrists, and he delighted his 


s of power in expressing it as it sho ; ; 
ness ot power In expressing It as It she uld hearers at times, although he surprised them 
be expressed such as one observes in the oftener.—New York Herald. 
mature artist. Though he seems rather frail and_ his slight 
One of the surprises of the program was frame does not — wonders of muscular 
: e" ¢ : sons. 7le prowess, Pepito has a fine technical equipment. 
: « A ) . ’ 
his playing of the brilliant A Flat . ol A real fortissimo seems to be outside his range, 


commands a variety of shading 
quite astonishing in one so young. His pianissime 
is delicious; and he manages the pedals, raised 
high because of his short legs, in a way that 
many older pianists could well afford to copy 
Perhaps Pepito is too young to feel deeply what 
he interprets, but surely he shows already fine 
musical taste and an extraordinarily well-devel 
oped sense of nuance. He played Chopin, Schu 
mann and Liszt, and at the end of the program 


naise. This he took right up to time with 
a style and a bravura that carried the en 
tire audience with it. The trying passage 
for the left hand he took with an evident 
ease that was positively astonishing. 

To the storm of applause with which the 
audience responded to this work, and after 
several recalls, he gave as an encore a very 
finished performance of the little A Major 0me.of the audience crowded about the, platform 
Prelude. The Toccata by his master, Mie Vook Press. 

Jonas, was a phenomenal example of vir 
tuosity in miniature 


but below that he 


He was overweighted by Beethoven's sonata and 
Chopin’s polonaise, in neither of which he gave 
the full emotional content of the music: nor was 


Chere can be oe doubt ,as to Arriola’s it by any means to be expected that he should 
genius. He did things which would have There were in his playing of them, however, in 
been entirely impossible without it. And teresting musical traits as well as in the other 
this genius “greatly transcends mere me- pieces by Chopin, where they came to a fuller 
: Pp oe a gras 701 fro ; realization.—New York Times. 
chanical ability. One watched closely ane Master Arriola was assisted by Miss Ormond. 
tried to detect if he were not a mere phe- a young lady with a rich mezzo voice of good 


sang a number of songs 


volume and quality, who 
York 


with no little taste and in good style.—Ner 
W orld. 


nomenal machine, reproducing—parrot-like 
-what he had heard. But no such hypothe- 
sis could possibly account for the delicacy 
of sentiment with which he invested cer 
tain nassages of the nocturnes, the fire 
which he put into the polonaise, the elo 
quence with which he snoke the question- 
ing phrases of “Warum” or the compelling 
atmosphere in his performance of the Liszt 
“Liebestraum.” Again and again his phras- 


New Yorker Kaiser’s Opera Guest 


Bertin, Nov. 11.—In honor of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Schil- 
ler’s birthday, a gala performance of “Wal 
lenstein’s Camp’ was given at the Royal 
Theater last night. Allison V. Armour, of 


ing and dynamic nuances showed unmis- 
takably the impulse and guiding of au- New York, was a guest of the Kaiser at 
thentic feeling. the performance 
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NEW REGER WORK A PUZZLE 





Boston Orchestra’s Presentation in New York of ‘‘Symphonic Prologue 
to a Tragedy ” Causes Critics to Shake Their Heads in Doubt— 
Charles Gilibert Sings the French Version of ‘“‘ My 
Wife’s Gone to the Country, Hurrah! Hurrah! ”’ 


The first concert of the season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler, 
conductor, was given at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, November 11. The pro- 
gram was one to satisfy lovers of the mod- 
ern, there being nothing in its orchestral 
part more ancient than Brahms. 

The soloist was the inimitable Charles 
Gilibert. 

Mr. Fiedler offered the following pro- 
gram to the New York friends of the 
orchestra: 


Symphonic Prologue to a aragety, Reger, Op. 
108 (first time); 7 “Air of the Drum Major” 
from “The Cadi, he homas, with orchestra; Sym- 
hony No. 2, in D Major, ‘Op. 73, Brahms; (a) 
Pinaten du Diable (Grisélides), Massenet, (b) 
Dansons la Gigue, Ch. Bordes, with orchestra; 
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Tone Poem, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” 
Op. 28, Richard Strauss. 

Much interest was shown in the Reger 
“Prologue to a Tragedy,” which for many 
was the first opportunity to hear any or- 
chestral work by this much-discussed math- 
ematician-composer. It might as well be 
called a prologue to half a dozen tragedies 
as to merely one, so full it is of shrieks and 
groans and ghostly spectres. 

What is to be said of it as music? There 
is so much happening—so much going on 
all the time in the orchestra—that the brain 
of man scarcely suffices to record the mani- 
fold fleeting impressions. Its musical mo- 
ments pass by before one has had a fair 
chance to grasp them and their significance 
in their entirety. There is practically noth- 
ing in the Proloeue which can be called a 
melody in the common sense of the term, 
except a warm cantalina at the end, which 
does not, however, hold to any particular 
key. 
If one looks for line rather than melody, 
one must be considerably disappointed even 
there. There is a certain quality of line in 
the thrice-repeated call with which the over- 
ture opens, and there are certain short the- 
matic lines which stand out, and which are 
subjected to most ingenious orchestral weav- 
ing. But as for big, bold, clear, tragic out- 
line in anything approaching the Greek 
tragic sense, it does not exist in this work. 
It is complicated and Gothic. There is un- 
doubtedly a dramatic impulse underlying 
the Prologue, however much it may yield 
at times to the composer's love of mathe- 
matics. He becomes almost poetic in one 
place, where some muted horns give out a 
Regerized version of the “Tarnhelm” motif 
from “Das Rheingold.” The close of the 
work also approaches poetry. 

Clarity of purpose may perhaps reveal 
itself on greater familiarity with the work, 
but there is much in it that on first hearing 
sounds indeterminate, and which might go 
one way as well as another. In texture it 
gives the impression of being like a tapes 
try without any definite pictures. There is 
little in it to move one, except certain 
places, especially near the close, where: the 
orchestration is very beautiful. Colorful 
modulations engage the ear continually, but 
apparently to, very little final purpose. To 
his fragments of theme he gives not so 
much development as treatment. As to his 
melodies, he gives them absent treatment. 

The audience applauded the virtuosity of 
the performance, but it is doubtful if it was 
much moved by the contents of the work. 

Gilibert ascends the concert platform with 
the same unquestionable right and authority 
with which the Orient sun ascends the sky. 
He and his art come before one with the 
inevitability and the delightfulness of the 
vernal equinox. The “Air” by Thomas he 
sang with fine spirit and military dash, and 
with the wonderful enunciation, diction and 
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phrasing which those who are acquainted 
with his art have learned to expect. He 
was in excellent voice. 

In the Massenet Air from “Grisélidis” he 
rose to the opportunity of expressing some 
charming and satirical sentiments, the key- 
note being, “One Is So Happy Far from His 
Wife.” It appears that the popular Ameri- 
can song, “My Wife’s Gone to the Coun- 
try, Hurrah! Hurrah!” was not a flash of 
original American inspiration, but derived, 
as might have been expected by any one 
who had cared to reflect upon it, from the 
art of the French. In the Verlaine song, 
by Bordes, Gilibert had a different task to 
interpret a mixture of the tragically bitter 
with the beautifully memorial. The song is 
very modern and French, which is to say 
much. Gilibert’s work was greatly appre- 
ciated and he was recalled many times. 

The Brahms symphony was child’s play 
after the Reger. It was conducted with a 
fine perception.of its graceful and lyrical 
spirit. The first movement, with its theme 
closely resembling that of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” was brought to a very poetic close 
with some wonderfully precise work in the 
pizzicati. The appetizing third movement, 
a veritable symphonic plum-cake of melody, 
was applauded, as usual, more than any- 
thing else in the symphony. The last move- 
ment was taken at a good pace, and was 
led to a close of the utmost brilliance, the 
trumpets outdoing themselves in virtuosity. 
There were miracles in wood-wind playine 
in this last movement—rapid runs of such 
precision and liquid tone as one seldom 
hears. 

“Till Eulenspiegel,” who was in New 
York recently, played his pranks again for 
New Yorkers in merry fashion. One of its 
principal themes, by the way, appears to be 
straight out of the “Siegfried Idyll.” 

The concert was altogether a_ brilliant 
one, with a large audience, which rewarded 
the principals with much applause. The 
precision, tone and virtuosity of this won- 
derful band of players was maintained at 
its usual high standard. 

Press comments on the Reger “Sym 
phonic Prologue to a Tragedy” 

If this prologue, after having been twice cur- 
tailed, had next been beheaded, then dismembered, 
and all of the fragments put away as things un- 
pleasant to contemplate are generally disposed of, 


the revision would have been eminently satisfac 
tory.—H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 


It would be pleasant to say that this composi- 
tion showed a fine mastery of the stormy har 
monic fashion of the current period in music and 
that the orchestration was rich in the proper tints 
for its embodiment. But to say this is to assert 
that Reger was making disagreeable and meaning- 
less sounds merely for their own sake.—W’., J. 
Henderson in the Sun. 


It is extremely labored; its numerous themes are 
intractable and dull, and though the composer has 
expended much ingenuity and skill upon them, he 
has evolved a piece that is vastly complicated and 
heavily scored, but it is little more than dullness 
saneed to a higher power.—Richard Aldrich in the 

tes. 





Dr. Friedlaender in Buffalo 


BuFFALo, Nov. 13.—It was an exceptional 
treat which the Buffalo Orpheus afforded 
its members and their friends last week in 
the lecture by Professor Max Friedlaender 
on “Das Deutsche Volkslied.” From the 
first Professor Friedlaender captured the 
close attention of his hearers, who could 
not withhold their enthusiasm until the 
end of the lecture, but often interrupted 
the speaker by signs of their approbation. 
The vocal illustrations of the folksongs by 
the speaker, accompanied at the piano by 
Victor Ernst Wolff, added greatly to the 
pleasure. M. B. 





Severn Studios’ Musicale 


Under auspices of the Severn Studios, 
No. 131 West Fifty-sixth street, New York, 
a musicale was given Tuesday evening, 
November 9, by Prudence Gruelle, so- 
prano; Ida Ryan, mezzo-soprano; Robert 
Dalenz, baritone; Alice Browne, pianist, 
and Leila Barker, violinist. 
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RACHMANINOFF MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Russian Pianist-Composer Warmly 
Greeted as Boston Orches. 
tra’s Soloist 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s second 
New York concert in Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday afternoon was especially notable, 
apart from the inherent attractiveness of 
the orchestral program Max Fiedler had 
arranged, for the début in this city of Ser- 


gei Rachmaninoff, the young Russian pi- 
anist and composer, who has adopted Dres- 
den as his home city. His program number 
was his Concerto, No. 2, op. 18. 

When Mr. Rachmaninoff appeared he was 
given a cordial welcome by a very large 
audience eager to see and hear the com- 
poser of the popular Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor that every piano student plays or 
plays at. With his close-clipped hair, 
trimmed in the German student style, 
smooth-shaven face with sharply defined 
features, and tall, strongly built, somewhat 
angular figure, he looked so unlike a pro- 
fessional pianist as to seem at first almost 
out of place on a concert platform bathed 
in traditions of personal eccentricities. But 
his essentially manly, unaffected bearing in- 
gratiated him at once with his audience, 
and incidentally served as an index to his 
art as a pianist and interpreter of his own 
music. It was sane, dignified pianoforte 
playing, characterized by a facile and bril- 
liant technic, before which the difficulties 
of the concerto dissolved into insignificance. 
Though the work had been played here be- 
fore by noted pianists, it was but natural 
that under the composer’s hands new light 
should be shed on its inherent qualities. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s listeners recalled him 
seven or eight times, and it was only when 
the piano had been closed and moved back 
that they desisted, determined to exact an 
extra “encore” at his recital this Saturday 
by way of compensation. 

The orchestra’s novelty for the after- 
noon was Granville Bantock’s “Pierrot of 
the Minute,” a so-called “Comedy Overture 
to a Dramatic Fantasy of Ernest Dawson,” 
that has lately found its way to the Conti- 
nent from England. Though not of suff- 
cient substance to stand by itself on an or- 
chestral program, it could not fail to give 
pleasure when plaved as it was played by 
the men from Boston. Most important was 
the beautiful performance that followed of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 2, in C Major, 
an exquisitely balanced reading, impreg- 
nated with true Schumannesque romanti- 
cism. A brilliantly effective performance 
of Strauss’s highly colored “Don Juan” 
brought the program to a close. 


WHISTLE BEETHOVEN’S “ 9TH’’? 











That’s What People’s Symphony Auxil- 
iary Club Members Hope to Do 

The seventh season of the People’s Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Club opened with a con- 
cert at Cooper Union, New York, on Mon- 
day night. It was attended by 1,200 people. 
The Dannreuther Quartet, assisted by Hen- 
riette Michelson, pianist, were the artists, 
and the program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Trio, op. 70, D Major, a Schumann quin- 
tet and a group of old French, Italian and 
German compositions from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, by Rameau, Mar- 
tini, Daquin, Scarlatti, Handel and Bach. 
These old compositions were given to illus- 
trate a talk of Franz X. Arens, musical 
director of the club, on the evolution of the 
pianoforte. 

The club this year will make a special 
study of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which will be analyzed and presented by 
the orchestra in the following unique man- 
ner: the first movement at the first concert; 
the first and second movements at the sec- 
ond concert; second and third at the third 
concert; third and fourth at the fourth 
concert thus enabling the audiences to hear 
each movement, except the fourth, twice. 
“When we get through you'll all be able to 
whistle every part of it,” said Mr. Arens. 

The Kneisel Quartet, Flonzaley Quartet 
and other chamber music organizations will 
play at Cooper Union for the club during 
the Winter. The attempt to secure the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was not suc- 
cessful. 





Rubinstein Club’s First Musicale 


Jascha Bron, the boy violinist, and Lilla 
Ormond, mezzo-soprano, were the soloists 
Saturday afternoon at the first musicale 
for this season under the auspices of the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The guests were wel- 
comed bv the president, Mrs. William R. 
Chapman. Charles Gilbert Sprass was ac- 
companist for Master Bron and Miss Or- 
mond. 


PHILADELPHIA’S “OPERA WAR” 





Mr. Hammerstein Refers to His Rivals as “‘a Collection of Ante- 
diluvian Lemons,’’ in Appeal for Financial Assurance — 
Thaddeus Rich, Soloist with Pohlig Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16.—Philadelphia’s 
splendid opening of the grand opera sea- 
son last week at both the new Hammerstein 
house and the Academy of Music has been 
marred by an unfortunate controversy, the 
discussion of a guarantee system. Oscar 
Hammerstein started it and the entire mu- 
sical element of the city has been aroused 
and not a few are pained that such a sub- 
ject should come at this time to detract 
from what promises to be the most glorious 
period in the city’s history from the stand- 
point of music. 

The keen rivairy between the Hammer- 
stein and the Metropolitan forces was no 
secret, but that it would break forth so 
soon in an open rupture, no one imagined. 
Fancy an audience at the Philadelphia 
Opera House at the end of the third act of 
a magnificent production of “Herodiade” 
last Thursday evening being interrupted in 
its quiet thoughts and comments on the 
artistic revelations of the performance to 
hear an attack on a rival opera company, 
all because of a guarantee it had been for- 
tunate in securing. 

Mr. Hammerstein, who on the opening 
evening, in his exuberant spirts had 
waltzed with one of the female stars and 
kissed another, right on the lips, stepped up 
to the footlights on Thursday night and 
thus expostulated: 

“The patrons of the Academy of Music 
opera guarantee $7,500 for each perfor- 
mance given by the Metropolitan company 
here. Why should I not be treated in the 
same way? 

“This is a serious matter I am compelled 
to bring up at this time and I regret it, but 
it may avoid great misunderstandings later 
on. Certain interests in this city are mak- 
ing war on me and on this institution. 
When I built this opera house | under- 
stood that I was to have Philadelphia's 
support. When I gave you a product of 
grand opera unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world I thought that this support would be 
reinforced and become even greater. Now 
[ find this antagonism against myself and 
my opera house. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company is supported in this city by a 
strong guarantee under which its future is 
assured against financial loss. I do not be- 
lieve that, with the possible exception of 
one or two of that company’s stars, any of 
its staff can approach those whom I am 
presenting to you week after week. I 
don’t see why I should continue opera 
without a guarantee. I should not be com- 
pelled to lift this to the foremost institu- 
tion of grand opera in the world without— 
well I don’t want to say guarantee, but at 
least some.sort of assurance. _ 

“I realize that I am now talking to some 
of the foremost business men of the city. 
They know the merits of what I say. They 
know the financial hazard under which I 
labor this way. They at least can appre- 
ciate the handicap that is given to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company over me. I 
do not say this in a spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion, but rather I say it in a spirit of jubila- 
tion that Philadelphia can guarantee an 
opera season’s productions. I place this 
subject before you to-night because I real- 
ize that before the season is over—cer 
tainly not later than January—the great 
expenses of these productions will make it 
absolutely necessary that I have some sort 
of asstirance from Philadelphia opera- 
goers. ; 

“And yet a guarantee is given to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, whose talent 
is a collection of antediluvian lemons com- 
pared to the galaxy of incomparable artists 
I present to you.” ; 

After he had gone into the wings, Mr. 
Hammerstein was asked privately if he 


would close his house if the guarantee he , 


had requested was not forthcoming. 

“I would certainly seriously consider 
such a move,” he replied. “I must receive 
support. I devote my opera house to 
opera, not to Punch and Judy shows and 
wrestling matches.” 

Siegfried Behrens, local manager for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, declined to 
make any comment on Mr. Hammerstein’s 
address. When asked if he would have 
anything to say about the “antediluvian 
lemons” referred to by the impresario, Mr. 
Behrens elevated his shoulders and raised 
his hands, but he uttered not a word. 

Prominent opera-goers expressed the 
opinion that if the productions at one house 
should be guaranteed, the same assurance 
of support should be given the other. 

The presentation of “Herodiade” at the 
Hammerstein house on Thursday evening 


was magnificent in every particular. The 
cast was made up of Lina Cavalieri as 
Salomé; Dalmorés as John; Rénaud as 
Herod; Mlle. Gerville-Réache as Herodias, 
and Vallier as Phanuel. 

For its second performance and _ first 
matinee of the season at the Academy of 
Music, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
on Thursday gave an excellent interpreta- 
tion of “Madame Butterfly.” In the cast 
were Geraldine Farrar in her familiar role 
of Cio-Cio-San, Riccardo Martin as Pink- 
erton, Antonio Scotti as Sharpless, Rita 
Fornia as Susuki and Albert Reiss as 
Goro. 

On Saturday afternoon at Hammer- 
stein’s, “Lucia” was sung with Tetrazzini 
in the title role and John McCormack, the 
Irish tenor, as Edgardo. McCormack was 
tendered a great reception on his arrival 
here and many prominent people of Irish 
extraction attended the performance to 
hear him. On Saturday evening Mar- 
guerita Sylva was heard as Carmen for 
the first time here. Carasa was the Don 
José. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra at its con- 
cert last Wednesday evening had as soloist 
Thaddeus Rich, the concertmeister. Mr. 
Rich was at his best and his artistic violin 
productions added a few more to his long 
list of admirers, some of whom go so far 
as to flatter him by stating that “he plays 
second fiddle to no man in the world.” 

At the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra had no soloist, but Conductor Pohlig 
gave his audience a musical feast. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s third 
“Leonore” overture, which was very artis- 
tically rendered. The symphony’ was 
“From the New World” of Dvérak, which 
skilfully idealizes some old Southern 
melodies., Like the symphonic poem of 
César Franck, “Le Chasseur Maudit” (“The 
Wild Huntsman”), which followed, the 
symphony showed the art of the musicians 
magnificently. The showy composition, 
Rimsky-Kersakow’s Spanish Caprice, the 
concluding number, gave opportunity for 
all the instruments to share distinctly in 
the brilliant harmonization. 

The Kneisel Quartet made its second ap- 
pearance this season yesterday afternoon 
at Witherspoon Hall before a large and 
representative audience that was well re- 
paid for its interest. Leo Schultz and 
Josef Kovarik assisted. The program in- 
cluded an excellent interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in F Major, op. 41, No. 
2; “Le Passeur d’Eau” (Théme Russe) 
poem for two violins, two violas and two 
‘cellos, by Loeffler, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Sextet in D Minor, op. 70 (Souvenir de 
Florence) for the same instruments. 

Paul Krummeich, one of this city’s most 
successful and prominent pianists, will as- 
sist the newly organized Hess-Schroeder 
String Quartet at its first concert here in 
Witherspoon Hall, Monday evening, De- 
cember 6. The selections will be from 
Franz Schubert, César Franck and Anton 
Dvorak. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, will give a 
series of three concerts at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Thursday evenings, December 
16, February 24 and April 28. At the 
opening concert Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Marie Stoddard will be the soloists. 

Emily Stuart Kellog, who has appeared 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society and recently 
sang at a musicale for Frau Cosima 
Wagner in Bayreuth, will give a song re- 
cital at Griffith Hall next Monday evening. 

At the New Century Drawing Rooms 
last Saturday evening Jascha Bron, six- 
teen-year-old violinist, who recently played 
abroad successfully, was one of the artists 
to entertain the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. He played Grieg’s Sonata, 
for Violin and Piano, with Myrtle Elvyn, 
a young and comely American pianist; 
the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s con- 
certo and other selections. Miss Elvyn 
showed considerable technic in a_ selec- 
tion of Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoni- 
ques.” Anna Case, a new soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang an aria 
from “La Traviata” with ease. She was 
accompanied by Charlotte Sessler. 

A faculty concert was given last Satur- 
day afternoon at Combs’ Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music. 

A piano recital was given in the Colum- 
bia College of Music this evening by Matt- 
hew A. Howard, assisted by George F. 
Gamble, violinist. 

The first of the students’ recitals of the 
season took place last Thursday evening 
at the Philadelphia ny a 


KREISLER APPEARS 
WITH SAMAROFF 


Artists Divide Honors in Joint 
St. Louis Recital—Schiller’s 
Memory Honored 


St. Louis, Nov. 13.—Under the auspices 
of the Under-Age Free Kindergarten So- 
ciety, Olga Samaroff and Fritz Kreisler 
appeared here in a joint recitz! at the Odéon 
on Monday evening last. Mme. Samaroff 
is a great favorite in St. Louis, for, though 


she is not a native of the city, her family 
lived here for a number of years. She was 
very well received. Her numbers consisted 
of Chopin Scherzo in C sharp minor, the 
Schumann Romanza and the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie, No. 12. the number in which she 
was most pleasing was a Concert Study by 
MacDowell. She responded to the encore 
with a study for the left hand. 

_ Mr. Kreisler played the Handel Sonata 
in D major, :artini’s Variations on a Co- 
relli Theme, the Dvérak Canzonetta and 
two charming old Vienna waltzes by Lan- 
ner. An excellent audience greeted the 
soloists, and the honors of the evening 
were equally divided. 

The annual Christmas recital of the 
Morning Choral Club will be.given on De- 
cember 16. Theodore Spiering, violinist, 
who was born and reared in this city, will 
be the soloist for the evening concert on 
January 11. Reed Miller will also assist at 
this concert. 

Alexander Heneman delivered his trio- 
logue, “Sacred Music,” at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall last Fridav night for the 
members and friends of the Choral Club. 
The lecture was well rendered and much 
appreciated, 

The Symphony Orchestra will give its 
first popular-priced concert at the Odéon 
to-morrow afternoon. It has been decided 
that there will be no outside soloists at the 
Sunday concerts, as has been the custom 
heretofore. However, at each concert a 
solo will be rendered by a member of the 
orchestra. To-morrow Hugo Olk, concert- 
meister will render the “Meditation from 
Thais,” with orchestral accompaniment. 

In honor of the one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday of the great German poet Schiller, 
commemorative exercises were held in this 
city all this week. The most important was 
the musical offering on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The music was given by the entire 
Svmphony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Professor Hugo Anschuetz, and by a 
mixed chorus of 300 voices recruited from 
the leading American and German singing 
societies of the city. A very large audience 
attended. H. W. C. 


A BUFFALO MUSIC PLAY 








Cuido Chorus Makes Hit in Newspaper 
Man’s Suffrage Farce 


BuFFALo, Nov. 15.—The Guido Chorus 
has made one of the greatest hits of the 
five seasons of its existence by its unqual)- 
fied success in a series of four perform- 
ances of a musical comedy by a local com- 
poser and author. 

The book and lyrics of “Forty-five 
Minutes from Main Street” are by John D. 
Wells, one of the cleverest newspaper men 
in Buffalo. Seth Clark, director of the 
Guido Chorus, composed some of the music 
and adapted the rest. The farce deals with 
woman suffrage, and the trend of. Mr. 
Wells’s sympathies is shown by the fact 
that the Amazonian Mrs. Pickleweight, the 
leadin~ suffragette in the play, is in the 
third act properly subdued by her micro- 
scopic husband, Enoch Pickleweight. Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Clark have already begun 
collaboration on another musical farce 
with the title of “The Aviator.” 

St. Luke’s Church choir has recently lost 
its organist, Herbert Keown, who has re- 
moved to Albion, N. Y., where he will 
assume musical direction of the Christ 
Church organ and choir. The new organist 
at St. Luke’s will be Harold Kuhn. The 
choirmaster at this church is Charles W. 
Dempsey, known not only as a choir di- 
rector, but as one of the most successful 
directors of light opera amateur perform- 
ances ever given in Buffalo. M. M. H. 





Autumn Hall on Tour in Middle West 


Autumn Hall, the American violinist, is 
meeting with great success on her tour in 
the Middle West. Following her appear- 
ance in Cleveland, the Plain Dealer, of 
that citv, says: “Autumn Hall, a talented 
young violinist, delighted the entire assem- 
bly with her masterful playing. Her suc- 
cess was overwhelming, and a return en- 
gagement of this clever artist is hoped for 
at an early date.” Miss Hall will return to 
the East early in December to fill several 
important engagements already booked. 
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THREE IMPORTANT CHICAGO RECITALS 





A Busy Week for Local Musicians—Erdody’s Debut One of the 
Features—Viennese Operettas to Be Given at the Ziegfeld 
—Mary Wood Chase Returns from Tour 











Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—This week brings 
forth three prominent recitals in Chicago, 
one especially worthy of particular mention 
being the début of Leo Wald Erdédy, who 
appears in America for the first time in 
Orchestra Hall on Thursday evening. Mr. 
Erdédy has received the highest endorse- 
ment from the press of Europe, where he 
appeared in recital last season. He will be 
assisted by Marx E. Oberndorfer, accom- 
panist and pianist, and on this occasion Mr. 
Oberndorfer will play several selections. 

On Friday evening Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
assisted by a number of the Thomas Or- 
chestra men, will give a lecture recital on 
“The Orchestra, Its Instruments and Their 
Uses,” in Music Hall. On Thursday even- 
ing Thomas N. MacBurney will appear in 
a song recital at Music Hall, this being his 
first appearance in Chicago since he has 
taken up his work here after three years’ 
association with Frank King Clark, in 
Paris. On Tuesday evening Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, baritone, will give a recital in Mu- 
sic Hall, singing a representative program 
of German and English songs. 

Sunday evening, November 21, will wit- 
ness an innovation in the amusement line 
with the introduction of Viennese operettas 
at The Ziegfeld, when a company of fifty 
singers and players headed by Emil Berla, 
and including Cornelia Morena, Louise Bar- 
thel,; Marie Serini and Minnie Landau, will 
appear in “The Mousetrap Peddler,” an 
operetta by Franz Lehar, author of “The 
Merry Widow.” This new enterprise is 
under the direction of W. K. Ziegfeld. 

John B. Miller, the tenor, is having a busy 
season this year. Mr. Miller has appeared 
before all the well-known musical clubs in 
this section and has been chosen as soloist 
for the two Chicago performances of the 
“Messiah” with the Apollo Club on Decem- 
ber 27 and 29. Mr. Miller has a number of 
other engagements booked during Novem- 
ber and December. On November g he ap- 
peared at the Illinois Club; on the 11th at 
the Birchwood Club; on the 16th in Evans- 


ton, and on the 26th he will sing the “Mes- 
siah” in Denver; on December 15 the Irish 


Choral Society will give its annual concert, ° 


at which Mr. Miller will be soloist; on the 
16th he sings with the Schubert Club at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; on the 25th the 
“Messiah” at Minneapolis; on the 28th the 
same role in Milwaukee, and on the 3oth 
with the Ravenswood Club he again sings 
the “Messiah.” 

On next Saturday morning Felix Borow- 
ski, critic, instructor and lecturer, will de- 
liver a lecture on “Bach, Handel and 
Gluck” in the Ziegfeld. 

Kurt Donath, tenor, was heard to great 
advantage in St. Louis on November Io, 
when he sang the tenor role in Bruch’s 

“Dithyrambe,” with chorus and orchestra. 
This work is taken from the writings of 
Frederich Schiller, whose birthday celebra- 
tion in St. Lowis was the occasion for a 
five days’ musical festival in St. Louis. Mr. 
Donath achieved a success in his role. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, sang at 
the Illinois Club last Monday, when she 
was heard in a number of selections well 
suited to her beautiful voice. Mrs. Her- 
dien’s work is always enjoyable, and during 
the coming season she has a number of en- 
gagements booked of great importance. 
She was chosen to sing the soprano part in 
“The Children’s Crusade” in February, by 
Dr. Vogt, at which time she sings with the 
Mendelssohn Club in Toronto, and will be 
supported by the Thomas Orchestra. 

volney L. Mills, tenor, who is now con- 
nected with the Wesley College Conserva- 
tory at Grand Forks, N. D., has been very 
successful with his work at that institution, 


and is singing a number of recitals with 
success throughout that State and _ the 
Northwest: His répertoire includes classic 
and modern songs and oratorio. 

The professional class of the Gottschalk 
Lyric School gave an interesting recital last 
Thursday evening, November 11, at Handel 
Hall. The program included twenty-three 
numbers from the various operas, all given 
with the style and finish that is always 
expected from members of this school. 
which is under the able direction of 
L. G. Gottschalk. Among those taking part 
were Mary Janovski, Signor Della Marie, 
Lucy J. Hartman, Ida Walburga Wood- 
man, Clarence L. Richard and Gustafine 
Dornbaum, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves creditably. Mr. Gottschalk was 
heard with his pupils in several trios and 
quintets to good advantage. 

Mary Wood Chase, concert pianist and 
educator, has retufned from a series of 
recitals in Colorado and Kansas, where she 
was heard in a number of programs of in- 
terest. The second Students’ Musicale of 
the Mary Wood Chase School took place 
on Saturday, November 6, when the Misses 
Noel, Menke and Hansen played effectively, 
compositions by Chopin, Schumann and 
Leschetizky. 

Etta Edwards, vocal instructor, who has 
a particularly high place in Chicago, as 
well as being one of the foremost teachers 
of Boston, left on Wednesday for New 
Orleans, where she expects to spend the 
Winter. Mrs. Edwards was accompanied 
by eisht of her pupils, who will be with her 
all Winter. Mrs. Edwards returns to Chi- 
cago in the Spring, and many of her class 
who are unable to go South with her have 
asked for time when she returns. 

Maybelle Fisher, a professional pupil of 
mars. Stacey Williams, has just left for a 
tour of the Northwest and Pacific Coast, as 
sonrano soloist with the Basque Quartet, a 
grand opera company that will sing 
throughout this country and go to Europe 
in June for hearing on the other side. 

Frances E. Deverell, a pupil of William 
H. Sherwood, who is now leading in- 
structor in the Ward Seminary at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., gave a very successful recital 
in that city last month. The critics all 
united in praising Miss Deverell’s work. 

Louise Burton, soprano, who is associat- 
ed with Thomas MacBurney, being his as- 
sistant teacher, will give a recital at the 
Nicke Club on Monday evening, November 
15. Miss Burton sings also for the Hull 
House on the 28th and on December 13 
gives a recital in Cable Hall for the Cable 
Company. 

William Beard, baritone, announces a re- 
cital in Cable Hall for Tuesday evening, 
November 23. Mr. Beard has chosen a 
number of German and English songs that 
are calculated to display to advantage his 
rich and resonant voice. 

Mrs. George Nelson Holt dedicated a 
new organ at the United Presbyterian 
Church in Woodlawn, last week, at which 
time this accomplished musician rendered 
an interesting program. George Gordan 
Beach, a pupil of Mr. Holt’s has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the People’s Liberal 
Church, in Englewood. 

Pupils of the Chicago Musical College 
School of Acting presented Saturday 
morning at the Ziegfeld two playlets and 
the second act of*“Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea” in commendable fashion. Franklin 
Ramsey, Louise Rushmore, Frances Wil- 
son, Katherine La Salle, Carl von Schiller, 
Bess Parrish, Bernard J. Kiley, Dr. C. E. 
Mcreck, Bruno Wander, George I. Ever- 
ett, Elvira Dolores Cassinelli, Robert S. 
Nathan, Prudence Haxton, Frank Caffray, 
Owen S. Gerard, E. Leslye Raleigh, were 
those who took part. 

Garnett Hedge, tenor, has recently filled 
two important engagements with success at 
the State University of South Dakota on 
November 4, and at the Yankton College 
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Conservatory of Music in Yankton, S. D., 
on November 5, where he gave two lecture 
songs recitals, assisted by Eleanor S. 
Schneider. Mr. Hedge spends a portion of 
his time at his studio in the Auditorium, 
but his season is to be a busy one, for he is 
in demand wherever he gave recitals last 
season. On November 6 he sang at Brook- 
ings, S. D., at the State College, and on 
November 11 he gave a program at Stevens 
Point, Wis. Mr. Hedge’s programs are 
made up of representative compositions 
from the German, French and English, and 
on each he includes the work of the fore- 
most Chicago | composers—MacDermid, 
Schneider and Grant-Schaefer. 

Harrison M. Wild, organist and _ in- 
structor, arranges most interesting services 
for his church work at Grace Church, 
where he has been for a number of years. 
His musical programs are a rare treat, be- 
ing made up of most representative works 
for organ. 

Pupils of the Walter Spry Piano School, 

‘at Govan Hall, gave a diversified and in- 
teresting program on Fridav evening, No- 
vember 12, when seventeen young girls 
gave an artistic program of the works of 
Dvorak, Ellsworth, Gurlitt, F. Meyer, Lack, 
von Wilm, Rosenheim, Carl Koelling, 
Rheinberger, Wagner, Liszt, Schuett, Cham- 
inade and Mozart. In the final number 
Mr. Spry was heard at the second piano. 

Marion Green, basso cantante, spent 
probably the busiest week in his experience 
beginning last Sunday, on which day he 
sane no less than four engagements, com- 
mencing with his church work in Evans- 
ton, singing in the afternoon at Medinah 
Temple, in the early evening directing his 
Sunday Evening Club services at Orchestra 
Hall and ending up later at the Elks Memo- 
rial service, where he rendered an espe- 
cially pleasing program. Mr. Green has 
his entire time for the month practically 
booked. He sings in Anderson, Ind., No- 
vember 6; Terre Haute, the 7th; Danville, 
Ill., the 8th; Vincennes, Ind., the 9th; In- 
dianapolis, the roth; at the Indiana Ban- 
quet in Chicago on the 11th; Adrian, Mich., 
the 15th; Manitowac, Wis., the 16th; Pull- 
man, Ill., the 17th; Ripon, Wis., the 24th; 
Waupon, the 25th, and Watertown, Wis., 
the 26th. Mr. Greene’s new circulars are 
rather an innovaton in that the usual press 
notices are omitted, and on the third page 
is a formidable list of representative en- 
gagements that ne had last season. 

Members of the Balatka Musical College 
gave a recital on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 7, at Handel Hall. The program 
was a very lengthy one, and engaged the 
services of Dr. Christian Balatka, the head 
of this school; Margaret Dahlstrom, James 
Otley, Mrs. Lizzie Abbott Clark, Ludwig 
Enrico Palmetto, whose singing was note- 
worthy, Anna Balatka, Enzo Bozzano, 
Harry Gillman, whose especially good vio- 
lin playing of the Paganini-Wilhelmj Con- 
certo in D was a bright spot in the evening. 
Florietta Paul Chalmers, Madame Manon 
Orsey, Frances Stuart Quinlan, Max Bing, 
Pietro lossa and Charles W. Hitchcock 
were others engaged in the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

Three pupils of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music gave an exceedingly in- 
terestine program at Cable Hall Saturday 
afternoon, November 13. Emma Waldron, 
soprano, a pupil of Mrs. Butler, sang 
“My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose” and 
“Fulfillment,” both compositions from the 
pen of James MacDermid, in a pleasing 
fashion, showing the result of careful 
training. Elizabeth Doak, pianist, a pupil 
of Mr. Lewis, played Tschaikowsky’s “Rev- 
erie” and Chopin’s Scherzo C Minor with 
intelligence and authority. May Welch, 
contralto, and Bessie Beyer, soprano, pupils 
of Mrs. Bracken, displayed good voices and 
sang their numbers easily and pleasingly. 

At the Amateur Musical Club program 
on Monday afternoon, November 8, Elaine 
De Sellem, contralto; Mrs. John Kinmont, 
Agnes Lapham, the Misses Carver, Evering- 
ham, Cameron furnished the ustial artistic 
afternoon for which this club is famed. 
Miss De Sellem gave “Liebesfeier,” by 
Weingartner; “Par le sentier,” by Dubois, 
and two American Indian songs by Cad- 
man in the usual artistic style and with the 
polish and finish for which her work is 
known. She achieved a distinct success 
before this critical audience, as is her cus- 
tom whenever she appears on a program. 
Miss Lapham gave four piano selections 
from Russian composers with good style, 
and Mrs. Kinmont sang three numbers suc- 
cessfully. 





Harold Henry, a young Chicagoan whose 
recital last season placed him in the front 
ranks of local performers, gave his second 
recital in Music Hall Tuesday evening, 
November 9, at which time he gave a pro- 
gram that included works of César Franck, 
d’Indy, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin, Alkan, Strauss-Tausig 
and Sinding. Mr. Henry’s playing this year 
showed a marked improvement over his 
preceding recital, and he has increased in 
a noticeable manner in both interpretative 
ideas and style. 

The Arion Musical Club and the Mil- 
waukee Musical Societv. both well-known 
organizations of Milwaukee, will give a 
grand festival concert in the new Milwau- 
kee Auditorium on Monday evening, No- 
vember 29, at which event the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra will participate. Daniel 
Protheroe, who is the conductor of the 
Arion Musical Club, which will render 
“Drontheim,” a ballad for male chorus and 
orchestra, taken from one of Longfellow’s 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” is a well-known 
figure in the musical sphere of both Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, and this ambitious 
effort is sure to win success for its com- 
poser. A. K. G. 


MOZART SOCIETY ACTIVE 


Its First Musicale Devoted to “The 
Secret Marriage” 


The increase of interest in musical mat- 
ters that goes on among New Yorkers with 
every succeeding season is reflected by the 
growth in number and membership of so- 
cieties devoted to the study and interpreta- 
tion of single great composers. The latest 
of these, and one that has already achieved 
success, is the Mozart Society, which was 
incorporated only a few months ago under 
the presidency of Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein, 
and which is just beginning its first season 
at the Hotel Astor. The first musicale of 
the society, held in the new Rose Room of 
the Astor, was attended by 1,200 persons. 
It was devoted to the presentation of “The 
Secret Marriage,” this work being chosen 
because of its authorship by Cimarosa, the 
inspirer of Mozart. Mme. Alma Webster- 
Powell interpreted the part of Carolina, 
and other members of the cast were Court- 
ney Casler, Mme. Vestera, Mme. Benelisha, 
Francis Motley, George Gillet, George 
Cassa and Miss Foley. 

The first evening concert of the society 
will be given on December 8, in the new 
grand ballroom of the Astor. Two other 
evening concerts will be given later in the 
season, under the supervision of Arthur 
Claassen, musical director of the society, 
and five additional afternoon musicales will 
take nlace under the direction of Mme. 
Powell. 








Philadelphia Orchestra in Washington 
WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 16.—Under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra made its first ap- 
pearance of the season this afternoon, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. Carl Pohlig, 
the conductor, is a favorite in the national 
capital, and he held this company of ex- 
cellent musicians in their usual strict obe- 
dience to his baton. The soloist was a 
member of the orchestra, Herman Sandby, 
a graceful and artistic ‘cellist. His number 
was “Symphonic Variations,” by Leon 
Boellmann. The selections played by the 
orchestra were overture, “Iphigénie en 
Aulide,” Gluck; “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
Berlioz, and symphonic poem, “On the 
Banks of the Moldau,” Smetana. W. H. 





Schumann- Heink’s Hartford Recital 

Hartrorp, Nov. 15.—Last week at the 
Parsons Theater, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang in recital and was accorded a welcome 
that must have warmed her heart. She 
sang with her own particular charm of 
manner, perfection of enunciation and opu- 
lence of tone to the utmost delight of her 
hearers. The program was varied and in- 
teresting, consisting of fifteen songs in Ger- 
man with two encores, and four English 
songs, one of which was repeated. 
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A LEADER OF MANY CHORAL SOCIETIES 


Arthur D. Woodruff’s Success as 
Singer Has Been Duplicated 
in His Teaching 


Although Arthur D. Woodruff has not 
appeared on the concert stage since 1897, 
he has at the same time been a most active 
member of the music profession. Realizing 
that it was better to leave with the public 
the impression of a good singer than to go 
to the full extent of his endurance, Mr. 
Woodruff retired from public activity when 
his voice was in its prime of quality and 
has since directed his efforts along the 
lines of teaching and chorus conducting 
among numerous private societies. Twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Woodruff was a tenor 
prominent in oratorio, church and concert 
work in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. For sixteen years he was 
soloist and choirmaster in the Church of 
the Incarnation of New York City. To- 
day his activities are just as extended in 
vocal teaching and chorus work. 

Mr. Woodruff’s success as a conductor 
throughout the thirty years he has acted in 
that capacity has been remarkable. A large 
number of choral societies are under his 
leadership, among them the University 
Glee Club of New York, a men’s chorus 
composed entirely of college graduates, and 
of which there are eighty active members; 
the Hope Lodge Glee Club of East Orange, 
N. J., a men’s chorus of fifty members; 
the Orange, N. J., Musical Art Society, a 
women’s chorus of 110 members; the 
Women’s Choral Society of Jersey City, 
125 members; the Lyric Club of Newark, 
N. J., a women’s chorus of 100 members; 
the Englewood, N. J., Musical Art Society, 
a women’s chorus of eighty members, and 
the Summit, N. J., Club, a women’s chorus 
of seventy members. These organizations, 
all of them private, give many concerts 
throughout the season, and always with 
soloists of a high order and with orchestra. 
At one time Mr. Woodruff was conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, having suc- 
ceeded Mosenthal after the latter’s death 
in 1896. 

Mr. Woodruff’s vocal studios are located 
in New York, at No. 5 West Thirty-eighth 
street, and in Commonwealth Hall, East 
Orange, N. J. His highest accomplishments 
are perhaps in the training of the voice. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF 


Successful New York Teacher and Con- 
ductor of Many Choral Societies 


For thirty years he has taught in New 
York City, and as long as he has taught he 
has ‘been uninflvenced by the new fads and 
new-fangled methods which are constantly 
presenting their charms to the unsophisti 
cated public. His is a method of common 
sense grown out of long experience 

Mr. Woodruff directs much care and at- 
tention toward proper breath control, which 
he terms the basis of all good singing, and 
toward thematic detail and coloring. He is 
thorough and broad-minded in his teaching, 
and the fact that so many raw voices have 
heen finished and fitted under his tuition for 
concert and oratorio work is sufficient to 
commend his method to the aspirant of 
vocal accomplishments. Pupils of the 
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in a manner that I cannot refer to without 
deep feeling or without a certain sense of 
responsibility or obligation to strive in my 
way to preserve as a sacred trust. There 
stands his teaching-chair in the very same 
place it has occupied for over twenty years. 
It has a plate on the back bearing the 
words: ‘William Mason: Teaching Chair.’ 
Dr. Mason’s daughter, Mrs. Minna Mason- 
Van Sinderen, caused the plate to be placed 
there, and herself entrusted the chair to my 
guardianship. That other one in the corner 
over there is the doctor’s desk-chair, also 
confided by her to my possession, and there 
are many other souvenirs here, each one of 
which is associated with him in some way 
that instantly brings to my mind some 
pleasant experience in our long relation- 
ship. 

“For example, that model on my desk 
over there of the hand of Rubinstein served 
one day as the motive for a conversation 
about the great Russian pianist. This took 
place in No. 13, my old studio. Dr. Mason 
came in one day, took up the Rubinstein 
hand and, seating himself, began to talk 
about the original in a very interesting way. 
He spoke of the broad finger-tips and the 
depth of feeling with which those fingers 
played; of their proneness to strike an oc 
casional false key; of his visit to this coun- 
try with W ieniawski, the violinist, in 1872; 
of his commanding success here; of the in- 
terest in him entertained by Liszt, and of 
the formative influences in his musical 
development exerted by that master of 
masters; of his profound playing of Bee- 
thoven, etc., etc. While Dr. Mason sat 
there looking at the hand and ruminating 


about this Titan among pianists, I caught 
him in my camera in several poses. So 
far as I know, they were the last pictures 
made of him. 

“A few minutes later, | asked him to 
pose for me at the other piano so as to 
show the opposite side of his face. The 
picture directly over his head is that of his 
great master, Liszt, a purely accidental 
correlation of teacher and pupil and pupil’s 
pupil, for the picture of Liszt was sent to 
me, autogranhically inscribed by him, after 
an interview which I had the honor to have 
with him in Rome, and during which | 
played with him his Concerto in E Flat and 
the Weber Concertsttick. The day follow 
ing Liszt paid me the great courtesy of a 
visit, during which he had much to say 
about his pupil, William Mason, whom he 
declared sehr talentirt and related several 
experiences in which Mason figured in his 
student days. It must have been wholly 
on account of my having been a pupil of 
two of his favorite pupils, Mason and Ben- 
del, that Liszt took so much pains to be 
kind to me. 

“Dr. Mason preserved numerous souve 
nirs of Liszt’s affectionate regard for him. 
[The great master, like all other masters, 
artists, all his pupils and his hosts of 
friends, loved William Mason. I count it 
the greatest privilege of my musical life 
to have aoe him so intimately and so 
long, and I am very happy, now that he is 
no longer here to do so nimself, to occupy 
the studio which has been ennobled by his 
presence so many years and consecrated to 
the highest musical ideals by his life-work 


as teacher, performer and 


“4 ype ser 


Woodruff Studios find through their in- 
structor many other advantages, among 
them being the opportunity of perfecting 
themselves in ensemble singing in some of 
his many choruses, to which admission can 
be gained only by passing a rigid musical 
examination. Many successful teachers 
have gone out from his tutelage. 





Unique Program for Elizabeth King’s 
New York Recital 

Elizabeth King, contralto, will give a song 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall next Monday 
afternoon, November 29, at which she will 
be assisted by Marcel Tabuteau, oboe, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Angela Diller, ac- 
companist. 

The program which has been selected is 
unique in that it contains several practically 
unknown compositions and some still in 
manuscript. Among the former will be a 
Bach aria from a solo cantata compara- 
tively unknown in this country, with oboe 
obbligato, and several traditional French 
melodies obtained in Paris this Summer 
during Miss King’s studv there with King 
Clark. There will be six songs in manu- 


script, by Edward Manning and Angela 

Diller, two American composers. 

Peabody Conservatory Scholarships 
Awarded 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—At the examination 
for the free vocal scholarship at the Pea 
body Conservatory preparatory department 
it was found necessary to award five schol- 
arships for the year instead of one, owing 
to the large proportion of excellent voices 
found and the closeness of the competition. 
The first scholarship was awarded to Elna 
Sellman, No. 1416 Pennsylvania avenue; 
the others, in the order named, to Edward 
A. Pyles, Melvin Pyles, No. 230 North Gil- 
mor street; Mack Hardy, No. 407 East 


[wenty-second street, and Mrs. Viola 
Stone, No. 1824 West North avenue. 
W.J.R 


Tollefsen Trio Announces Engagements 
for Winter 

The Tollefsen Trio, Carl Henrv Tollef 
sen, violinist; Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
pianist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, 
have planned a tour of the South, beginning 
in January. Previous engagements will 
be in East Orange, N. J., on November 18; 
Bayonne, N. J., December 8; Brooklyn 
Academy, November 18, and Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, early in January. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tollefsen will also appear as 
soloists at Brooklyn concerts on November 
17 and 25. 


Russian Symphony in Providence 

PROVIDENCE, Nov. 15.—An audience which 
completely filled the Providence Opera 
House was in evidence Monday evening to 
welcome the Ben Greet Players and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. The play 
presented was Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
with incidental music by the orchestra, 
which, under the direction of Modest Alt- 
schuler, played most effectively. The ren- 
dering of “An Enchanted Isle,” by Glazou 
noff, was the gem of the evening. Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture, “The Tempest,” was 
also interesting. J. F. 


Janesville Club’s Progress 

JANESVILLE, Wis., Nov. 10.—The Apollo 
Club season for 1009-10 opened most aus- 
piciously on November 1 with a splendid 
program given by the Steindel Trio, of 
Chicago, with Mrs. John G. Rexford, of 
Janesville, as soloist. Every number on 
the program was an artistic success, and 
was much enjoyed by the large audience 
present. Mme. Langendorff, Alexander 
Zukowsky, Gertrude Peppercorn, Ann 
Shaw Faulkner, Hannah Wolff and Lillian 
French Read are to be heard later. This 
young club has grown with every year and 
is having the most prosperous year in its 
history 


Mundell Pupils to Sing 
Several of the more advanced vocal 
pupils of M. Louise Mundell, of Brooklyn, 
will appear in an afternoon musicale at the 
latter’s studio, No. 276 McDonough street, 
on November 24. Lotta Davidson, violin 
ist, will assist. 


ROUMANIAN VIOLINIST 
GIVES FIRST RECITAL 


Lisette Frederic Presents Brilliant and 
Typical Program in Carnegie 
Hall Studio 


Lisette Fredéric, Roumanian violinist, ap- 
peared in recital in the Carnegie Hall studio 
of Geraldine Morgan on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 10, assisted by Grace Un- 
derwood, soprano, and Florence McMillan, 
accompanist. 

Miss Frédéric is brilliant player, typi- 
cally French, and showed a fine finish in her 
rendition of the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor, a Vieuxtemps Reverie, the Fourth 
Hungarian Dance, Brahms-Joachim, and 
Hubay’s “Le Zephire” and “Carmen” Fanta- 
sie. Miss Frédéric is technically sure, and 
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LISETTE FREDERIC 


performed the compositions which she es 
sayed with authority. She has had excel- 
lent training, and presented her selections 
in a way that completely won the large 
audience. Her best work was done in 
the Wieniawski concerto, which was ren- 
dered with technical facility and a suave 
and beautiful tone. 

Mrs. Underwood sang two groups of 
songs. She possesses a voice of fine qual- 
ity, and uses it to good advantage. Her 
charming personality had much to do with 
her very evident success. 

Miss McMillan, who has been in grow- 
ing demand as an accompanist, assisted 
the piano, and added greatly to the success 
of the two performers. 


Cecil Fanning Declines Several Engage- 
ments 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. Tur- 
pin, his teacher and accompanist, are now 
making a tour of the schools and colleges 
in Minnesota. The. success of these two 
musicians has been so great that they have 
been re-engaged for return recitals in every 
city in which they have appeared, without 
exception. Mr. Fanning has been compelled 
to decline inany engagements because of his 
inability to find sufficient time. He has just 
had to refuse engagements in Washington 
and Boston, two in the latter city, for 
January 17. His available recital dates are 
practically filled until the middle of March. 


Married One Dae, They Parted 

Cuicaco, Nov. 13.—One day’s married 
life was enough for Grace W. Cushman, 
who figured in a suit for divorce from 
Frank W. Cushman, of this city, which was 
heard here to-day. Che wedding took place 
at two o'clock in the morning of October 
14, 1907, in a New York restaurant, after a 
theater party and ‘an automobile ride given 
by Cushman. The couple parted next day. 

As Grace Ellsworth, Mrs. Cushman stud- 
ied with much success in a Chicago musical 
college. She won a diamond prize in a sing- 
ing contest, after which she went to New 
York and got an engagement with Oscar 
Liammerstein. She is now in New York. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PUPILS 
SCORE IN CONCERT 


Youthful Instrumentalists Display 
Surprising Skill—A 12-Year- 
Old Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—The Children’s 
Orchestra, the Intermediate Orchestra and 
the Senior Orchestra of the Metropolitan 
School of Music gave very notable per- 
formances Friday evening in the Odeon, 
where their work was heard by an audience 
which completely filled the auditorium. The 
Children’s Orchestra is all that its name 
implies, and displayed a remarkable en- 
semble, considering its youthfulness. Yuba 


Estelle Wilhite was director of this orches- 
tra, and the numbers given were a waltz 
by Sawyer and “Marguerite,” by Daniels. 

The Intermediate Orchestra gave two 
numbers under the direction of Nathan 
David Davis, and its work showed the 
results of careful training. The pieces 
which were played were “Marche Pontifi- 
cale,” Gounod, and “Ave Maria,” Mascagni. 
In the latter the solo part was played by 
Master Morris Hamilton, cornetist. Mas- 
ter Hamilton is but twelve years old, yet 
his playing would do credit to one much 
older. He is popular as a soloist, and has 
appeared a number of times in Chicago and 
in the larger cities of Indiana. He studied 
cornet under Leslie Eugene Peck, violin 
with Yuba Estelle Wilhite and pianoforte 
with his aunt, Lucie Hamilton. 

The Senior Orchestra gave “Ponchinello,” 
Herbert, and “Coronation March,” Svend- 
sen, under the direction of Hugh McGib- 
eny, head of the violin department. Its 
work, especially among the strings, was of 
a high order. 

Herbert Butler, violinist, of Chicago, and 
his wife, who acted as his accompanist, 
assisted at this concert, and they were well 
received. 

The Four O’Clock Club, which is an or- 
ganization within the Co-operative School 
of Music for the mutual improvement of 
its members, met last Wednesday after- 
noon at the school. The program was in 
charge of the third section and was de- 
voted to the French operatic composers. 
After a paper on the development of opera 
in France, by Ruby B. Lane, there were 
vocal selections from “Carmen” and 





“Faust” by Francis Parks. The program 
was closed with a brief sketch of “Mignon” 
and the Schytte arrangement of the Polo- 


naise from that opera, played by Mrs. Kin- 
caid. G. R. E. 


MEMPHIS 10 HAVE 
ONE BIG ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven and Symphony Organi- 


zations in Merger—Bispham 
Opens Concert Season 


Mempuis, Nov. 13.—The thought upper- 
most in the minds of the musicians of 
wiemphis for the past two weeks has been 
the merging of the Beethoven Club Or- 
chestra with the Memphis Symphony Or- 
chestra. At a meeting yesterday at the 
Business Men’s Club a charter was drawn 
up and it was decided that work should 


begin wn securing the necessary funds for 
the first year’s music. This will be done by 
popular subscription. 

The belief is now current that Memphis 
is ready to establish and maintain a big 
symphony orchestra, and work to that end 
has begun in earnest. Jacob Bloom, con- 
ductor of the Beethoven Club Orchestra, 
will retain his post in the new organization. 
Professor Bloom has all the qualities nec- 
essary to bring the orchestra to a high 
degree of perfection. 

The concert season opened here on No- 
vember 1 with a recital at the Bijou The- 
ater by David Bispham. The singer was 
in excellent voice, and offered a program 
that gave him ample opportunity to display 
his marvelous interpretative powers. Some 
of the songs which seemed especially to 
appeal to the audience were “Edward,” a 
Scotch ballad by Loewe; Schubert’s “Die 
Allmacht,” “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal,” Quilter; “To Russia,” Homer, and 
“The Mother’s Visits,” by Wathall. 

Helen Watson, a promising local violin- 
ist, and Julia Pritchard, pianist, from For- 
est City, Ark., appeared recently in joint 
recital at Dewitt, Ark., and won well-mer- 
ited applause. 

Carl Beutel, pianist, has recently arrived 
in Memphis to live. He gave an interest- 
ing program, comprising selections from 
Brahms, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg and 
Debussy, at the Goodwyn Institute, on No- 
vember 10. E. W. 








MR. AND MRS. MANNES 
IN SONATA RECITAL 


Brahms, Beethoven and Pierne 
the Composers Represented on 
First Program 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave their 
first sonata recital for violin and piano at 
the Stuyvesant Theater on Sunday evening, 
November 14. The program was as follows: 


Brahms, Sonata in A Major, op 100; Beethoven, 
Sonata in C Minor, op. 30, No. 2; Pierné, Sonata 
in D Major, op. 36. 

The performance of these works re- 
vealed a very thorough study and a close 
sympathy between the pianist and violin- 
ist. The absence of all unnecessary display 
of virtuosity brought home all the more 
closely the real musical content of the 
compositions given. The Beethoven wort: 
stood out most prominently. In ths C 
Minor Concerto the master is at his :nost 
whimsical, his gruffest. Withal, it is a 
most delightful and individual work, full of 
genius and genial ill-humor. It was played 
by both players with a fine sense of its 
spirit, and the flexibility of Mr. Mannes‘s 
tone lent itself well to the varying and 
fleeting expressions of the work. 

The Pierné work proved to be idyllic in 
character, and along the general lines of 
the modern French movement, without 
pushing the musical medium as far as De- 
bussy or d’Indy. Charming as the work is, 
and luscious in its harmonic quality,’ its 
continuous fluency becomes at times almost 
monotonous. One wishes it were broken 
up from time to time with the artistic in- 
terruptions and pauses of which Beethoven 
was so great a master. But in accepting 
the refinement of the modern French school 
one must, it appears, accept the lack of 
ruggedness and virility which goes with it. 

Mrs. Mannes played with much grace 
and with beauty of tone. All of the inter- 
pretations were greatly appreciated by the 
audience. The recital was well attended, 
but more persons should avail themselves 
of the opportunitv to hear music of this 
nature. 





SYMPHONY SEASON 
ON IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Every Section of Orchestra Re- 
veals Increased Strength—Schu- 
mann-Heink Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 13.—The seventh sea- 
son of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra opened most auspiciously last evening 
at the Auditorium, with Mme. Schumann- 


Heink as soloist. There was more than the 
usual interest in the opening concert this 
vear, for with the $50,000 yearly guaranty 
Emil Oberhoffer, the conductor, was en- 
abled to engage musicians of superior rank 
for the weak places. The result was be- 
yond expectations. Every section had been 
strengthened, but it was especially in the 
strings that the greatest improvement was 
noted. The audience was representative, 
and the house was completely sold out. 

The great Brahms Symphony, No. 2, was 
the symphony of the evening, and it was 
superbly played. The overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie in Aulis,” the opening number, 
was also splendidly performed. The other 
orchestra numbers included the glowing 
overture to Goldmark’s “Sankuntala” and 
the brilliant Paris version of the Tann- 
hauser “Bacchanale.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is always sure of 
a warm welcome in this city. Her program 
included an aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” 
three Schubert songs—“Die Junge Nonne,” 
“Der Tod und Das Madchen” and “Der 
Erl-K6nig”—and a recitative and aria from 
Massenet’s “Sapho.” The audience gave her 
recall after recall. The Thursday Musical, 
the largest women’s musical club in the 
city, sent the great artist a beautiful floral 
greeting. 

Mme. Sembrich will be the soloist at the 
next orchestra concert, November 21. The 
season subscription sale is the largest in 
the history of the organization, amounting 
to several thousand dollars more than last 
season. There is also a large season sale 
for the Sunday popular concerts, the first 
one of which will be given with Maud 
Powell as artist. E. B. 





DETROIT QUARTET 
QPENS ITS SEASON 


Philharmonic Club Heard in En- 
joyable Program with Victor 
Benham as Soloist 


Detroit, Nov. 13.—The first concert of 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club took place 
at the Church of Our Father, Tuesday 
evening, with Victor Benham as soloist. 
The opening number, a quartet which Mr. 
Benham wrote last year, was very favor- 
ably received. The first movement was the 
best written from a musician’s standpoint, 
but the second and following movements 
seemed to please the audience more. Mr. 
Benham played a group of solos of his 
own composition, consisting of Chanson 
d’Amour, Two Mazurkas, Reverie, and 
Etude de Concert, that created much en- 
thusiasm. The latter, a brilliant number, 
was especially striking in its originality, 
and the Reverie was very beautiful, and 
carried the auditor along with it as though 
on wines of happy thought. The club 
played three small numbers, including a 
Marchen of Komeck, which was encored. 


Goldmark’s beautiful quartet, op. 30, closed 
the program. The work of the club was 
up to the standard. The personnel still re- 
mains the same, with William Yunck first 
violin; Hermann Breuchner, second violin; 
—_ Kalsow, viola, and Frederic L. Abel, 
cello. 

Owing to the death of his mother, Dr. 
Wiillner disappointed a host of admirers 
here last week. It is hoped that he will be 
able to appear in February as announced. 
He was here three times last season, and 
sang to crowded houses. 

The Tuesday Musicale opened its season 
with a morning musicale Tuesday, which 
was well attended. The program was as 
follows: Paper, “Our Next Step, What 
Shall It Be?” by Mrs. Ida F. Norton; 
Chanson Provengale, Dell Aqua, Louise Al- 
len Lyons; Sixth Sonata for ’cello, Borche- 
rini, Emma MacDonald; a group by Saint- 
Saéns, Brahms, Laidow and Longo, Ruth 
Ashley, pianist; three songs of Mallinson, 
Mrs. Lewis H. Stoneman, and Concerto in 
D Minor, Rubinstein, Elizabeth Ruhlman, 
with Mrs. Cragg at a second piano. Miss 
Ruhlman proved a very talented young girl 
who will undoubtedly be heard from. A 
string orchestra has been organized in the 
club. Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein is di- 
rector, and Mrs. Cragg, president. The 
program committee consists of Mrs. Boris 
L. Ganapol, Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg 
and Mrs. Roy Arthur Littlefield. At the 
recent examination for membership, thirty 
new members were admitted. 

N. J. Corey, organist and musical lec- 
turer, will give a series of free organ reci- 
tals at the Fort Street Presbyterian Church. 
The first one takes place next Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Corey will have the assist- 
ance of Violet Stevenson, soprano, and 
Rhoda Van Buskirk, contralto. 

The Mendelssohn Club which was organ- 
ized this year, now has a picked chorus of 
one hundred voices, and rehearsals have 
begun for a concert to be given the latter 
part of this season. 

Frederick Alexander, who is head of the 
College of Music at Ypsilanti, has engaged 
Marshall Pease and Mrs. Roy Arthur Lit- 
tlefield for the vocal department. Cc. & 








Tilly Koenen in New Orleans 


New Orveans, Nov. 13.—The Philhar- 
monic Society inaugurated its fourth sea- 
son last night with Tilly Koenen, contralto, 
as the soloist. It took but a few moments 
for the singer to prove herself worthy of 
her eminent reputation. The good-sized 
audience which attended the recital fol- 
lowed her throughout the difficult program 
with rapt attention, and rewarded her with 
rounds of applause. Several encores were 
demanded. Mr. Tabbernal at the piano 
shared in the success of the evening. 

H. L. 


Mr. Wodell Hears of Pupils’ Success 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Frederick W. Wodell, 
conductor of the People’s Choral Union, 
of Boston, is receiving from a number of 
pupils now doing professional work pro- 
grams given by them or in which they have 
taken part. Among these artists are Mrs. 
Jean Brown, soprano; Mabel E. Bradford, 
soprano, who is with the Boston Ladies’ 
Quartet, now ontour; Elleda M. Perley, so- 
prano; St. Clair A. Wodell, bass, who holds 
a quartet position at Newton Center, Mass., 
and Violet B. Smith, contralto, head of the 
vocal department of a college at Edmonton, 
Canada. Mr. Wodell is prevaring “Gallia,” 
by Gounod, and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” with 


the Sharon (Mass.) Choral Society; and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Haydn’s “‘Sea- 
sons” and works by Palestrina and Mozart 
will figure on his programs for the Choral 
Union of Boston this season, with its fine 
chorus of four hundred voices. | 


RIVAL IMPRESARIOS 
TILT IN MONTREAL 


War of Words Waged on Concert 
Programs—Italian Opera Com- 
pany’s Engagement 


MontTreaL, Nov. 15. — Local musical 
circles are considerably amused over the 
fencing match that is going on between 
two of the city’s impresarios, the weapons 
being lengthy fiy-sheets inserted in the 
programs of the respective manager’s at- 
tractions. At the Wiillner recital (which, 
by the way, was easily the most impressive 
artistic success of several seasons) Mr. 


Ruben, manager of the reconstructed Wind- 
sor Hall, issued a very flamboyant pro- 
nouncement, deprecating the methods and 
manners of another impresario, not named, 
but understood by everybody to be Mr. 
Veitch, who has made almost all the impor- 
tant bookings in this city in the last six 
years. or. Veitch has built up his clientéle 
by a method which might not work in a 
great metropolis, but which appears to be 
highly adapted to Montreal’s state of de- 
velopment. It may be described in brief as 
the card-index telephone system, and con- 
sists in knowing the name and telephone 
address of every concertgoer in the city, 
and sitting in an office and ringing them up 
one after another. So much has this sys- 
tem become ingrained into the musical life 
of the city that Mr. Ruben himself, while 
condemning it with all the force of an im- 
presario’s vocabulary, found himself obliged 
to resort to it, and explained that this was 
due to the fact that he found that Mon- 
treal music patrons were actually waiting 
to be called on for their orders—as if con- 
cert seats were sO many sausages. 

Mr. Veitch came back with a retort cour- 
teous in his own next succeeding program, 
in which he carefully dodged the main 
issue of dignity, and pointed out that Mon- 
treal had, under his management, given 
record houses for a long list of stars of 
the first magnitude, and deplored these at- 
tacks on the city’s musical reputation by 
impresarios who perhaps had not such at- 
tractions to offer. There the riot rests at 
present writing. 

Lhe grand opera craze of the continent 
is developine well in this city—much better 
than was anticipated. Last week the new 
Shubert house did a very good week’s busi- 
ness with the Italian Opera Company, 
which appeared at the Academy of Music, 
New York, early in the Fall. As usual, it 
took the town two or three days to discover 
the merits of the singers in its midst, but 
the business of the later performances 
made un for the opening deficiency. “Aida,” 
with Battaini as Rhadames, was the best 
all-’round performance. Gravina, Oteri, 
Torre and Secci-Corsi were liked among 
the men, and Mesdames Tosi, Perego and 
Fréry had the chief feminine roles.  K. 


Yolanda Méré’s Ann Arbor Concert 


ANN Arspor, Micu., Nov. 15.—An inspir- 
ing performance was that here on Friday 
evening of Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian 
pianist, who was applauded by an appreci- 
ative audience when she appeared under the 
auspices of the University Musical Society 
in the second concert of the Choral Union 
series. This was her program: 


Organ Concerto, D minor, Bach-Stradal; Cap 
riccio, F sharp minor, Mendelssohn; Impromptu, 
G major, Schubert; Nocturne, C minor, and 
Scherzo. C sharp minor, Chopin; Tolle Gesell- 
schaft, Dohnanyi; Jardin Sous La Pluie, Debussy: 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff; Valse Intermezzo—( First 
time in America), Audor Merkler; Liebestraum 
and Rhapsodie No. 11, Liszt. 

F. M. 


Katharine Goodson’s Plans 


Henry L. Mason, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, has just received word from Kath- 
arine Goodson, the English pianist, that she 
is about to make a tour in Holland and 
then is to play in Berlin, Paris, Rome and 
Vienna, and with Nikisch and the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Miss Goodson ex- 
pects to return to America for a tour next 
Autumn, and subsequently will appear in 
Australia again. 


Wills Opera Box to Daughter 


An unusual bequest in the will of Mrs. 
Margaret T. Van Nest, of No. 31 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York City, filed 
November 11, was that of Box No. 29 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House to the tes- 
tator’s daughter, Mary Alice Barney. The 
opera box was included in a $300,000 estate. 
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CARRENO AROUSES 
CHICAGO'S APPROVAL 


Pianist’s Rare Art Receives En- 
thusiastic Applause—-MacDowell 
Sonata Feature of Program 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—Time has lightly 
touched the raven hair of Teresa Carrefio 
and given it a silver nimbus for a fair face; 
her fine eyes are as full of fire as of yore. 
While her art has mellowed, her tone has 
lost none of its tenderness or its intensity. 
She is still as she has been in years agone, 
an empress of the pianoforte. She has 
pleased so many and so long that a discus- 
sion of her gifts and graces would seem 
superfluous. Suffice it to remark that she 


is the same rare and radiant woman as of 
yore, one of the most powerful and pleas- 
ing personalities in the world of pianists. 
Yesterday’s audience at Orchestra Hall was 
a distinctive compliment to Mme. Car- 
refio, inasmuch as there were opnosing 
novelties and the afternoon was so fine it 
drew away manv patrons of the concert to 
take advantage of the fast fleeting days of 
this fascinating Fall. Her introductory se- 
lection was the Chopin Sonata, op. 58, and 
the allegro maestoso revealed her power 
unimpaired, while the succeeding movement 
showed that daintiness was still at her 
finger tips. The largo was taken with an 
almost conversational clarity in its tone, a 
qualitv rather remarkable in the art of 
Carrefio. 

Her second appearance developed Schu- 
mann’s Sonata, op. 22, and was carried with 
equal elegance and power. This was fast 
followed by MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata. 
It may be incidentally inquired what pian- 
ist of the dav would dare to launch forth 
in three works of this weight for an after- 
noon’s diversion. Certainly the versatility 
and the power of this great artist are re- 
markable. 

MacDowell has ever had a loyal exposit- 
or in his preceptor, Mme. Carrefio, and it 
was a unique and pleasing tribute that the 
“Keltic,” the greatest of his works in so- 
nata form, should have been given at this 
time. The final group returned Mme. Car- 
refio to the bril: ant domain of Liszt. The 
three selections ended with the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie. Her first encore recall was a 
Schumann number, and after the dazzling 
performance of the Liszt Rhapsodie she 
was recalled to the stage several times, 
eventually responding with “Soirée de Vi- 
enna.” Again she was recalled, giving one 
of her own brilliant improvisations, and 
after several more returns to the stage she 
gave Hollander’s “March Militaire” with 
a fire and vigor that were inspiring. 

E. N. 





Manhattan Artists in Concert 


Many of the leading artists of the Man- 
hattan Opera House appeared in a concert 
made up of popular operatic music in that 
house on Sunday night. Among those who 
found favor with the audience were Lalla 
Miranda, Trentini, Gerville-Réache, Sylva, 
Mazarin and Messrs. Beck, Crabbé, Zerola 
and Dufault. An interesting feature of the 
evening was Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung 
by all the women artists of the company, 
together with the women of the chorus. The 
effect was excellent. 

Under the direction of Mr. de la Fuente 
the orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
overture and the chorus of men sang the 
Roman choral from Massenet’s “Herodi- 
ade.” 





Earl Cartwright’s Plans 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Earl Cartwright, bari- 
tone, who has been re-engaged as soloist 
for another production of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“La Vita Nuova” with the Cecilia Society 
this season, has just been engaged for a 
concert with the Boston Singing Society, 
H. G. Tucker, conductor, December 1. Mr. 
Cartwright will sine the baritone solo part 
in Bach’s “Guide of Israel” and in George 
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W. Chadwick’s “Noel.” He has also been 
engaged for a recital in Milford, Mass., 
December 3, and will sing in recitals in 
Manchester, Mass.; Newburyport, Mass., 
and Lynn, Mass. Another engagement of 
Mr. Cartwright’s for this season will be at 
a performance of Bach’s “Passion Music,” 
at which eye the old harpsichord 
and clavichord will be played by Arnold 
Dolmetsch,. the distinguished master of 
these instruments. Mr. Cartwright has re- 
opened his studios at No. 6 Newbury street, 
and is devoting some of his attention as 
usual fo teaching. EX Be ie 


TWO NOVELTIES ON 
THOMAS PROGRAM 


Director Stock Presents Arthur 
Dunham as Composer and 
Organist in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—The fourth program 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra was 
distinctive in advancing two novelties and 
in giving an extraordinary reading of 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D Major, in 
addition to introducing a young Chicago 
organist, Arthur Dunham, with a composi- 


tion of his own, who made an impression, 
both as a producer and a performer. 

The afternoon was auspiciously opened 
with an initial performance here of Glaz- 
ounow’s Carneval Overture, op. 45. 

A second unique advancement of the bill 
was “Rhapsodie Espagifiole“ by Maurice 
Ravel. It was a dazzling, capricious and 
versatile composition full of the fine tech- 
nical points that storm the ear and ap- 
parently mix the metaphors musically for, 
like César Franck, Vincent d’Indy, and 
his protagonist, Debussy, he has a musical 
motif with characteristic accents that flit 
through the woof and warp of his music 
with a subtlety that is not as easily grasped 
as the Germanic idea of melody ever en- 
vironed harmoniously. It is to be feared 
that the composition as a whole while 
brilliant, was spotty and chattery and did 
not impress the listeners with anything like 
coherency. 

Arthur Dunham, as the musical David, 
demonstrated his capacity in manipulating 
an organ that has proved to be something 
of a Goliath for the conventional organist. 
Primarily it is a superb instrument, but 
with all its manipulation it has seldom re- 
vealed its powers more beautifully and de- 
lightfully than it did on this occasion. He 
advanced his own symphonic fantasie based 
upon a theme from César Franck’s Sym- 
phony motif skillfully elaborated and em- 
bellished with melodic merits of its own. 

In many respects it was the most notable 
organ selection patrons of these concerts 
have heard in a long time. He was recalled 
several times and finally gave Widor’s 
“Toccato,” which showed his brilliancy and 
grace as a player, likewise revealing the 
ready response and rich resource of the 
organ. It is to be hoped that the Orchestra 
Hall organ, thus having 
beauties significantly, may be utilized more 
frequently. C. E. N. 








Baltimore Woman’s Chorus Gives Con- 
cert 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—The first concert of 
the Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus, which 
was recently organized by Conductor Jo- 
seph Pache, was held at Lehmann’s Hall 
Tuesday evening, and was a brilliant suc- 
cess musically and socially, as evidenced by 
the fine work of the soloist and chorns, 
large attendance and generous applaius>. 

The soloists were Mrs. Charles Morton, 
soprano; Mrs. J. N. Pickering, cont-alto, 
and Willy Hess, concertmaster of the Bos 
ton Svmphony Orchestra. The accompan- 
ists for the chorus were Mrs. J. C. Mar- 
tien and Ethel Wilson. Conductor Pache 
was the accompanist for Mrs. Morton, and 
Paul Krumerich, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, accompanist for Willy Hess. The 
officers of the Woman’s Philharmonic Cho- 
rus are: Mrs. Charles Morton, president; 
Margaret E. Dulaney, vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles T. Crane, treasurer, and Mrs. E 
W. Lindsay, secretary. W. J. R 





First People’s Symphony Concert 


The first orchestral concert of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts will be given 
in Carnegie Hall Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 26, under the direction of Franz X. 
Arens. The initial program will contain 
the “Don Juan” overture by Mozart; Bee- 
thoven, Ninth Symphony, first movement; 
Caucassian Sketches, Ippolitow-Iwanow; 
Marche Slav, Tschaikowsky; and two vocal 
numbers: “Quando me’n vo’ soletta per la 
via,” Puccini, and the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti, both sung by Edna Sho- 
walter. 


revealed its : 





“ SPIKETAIL” CRUX OF 
ORCHESTRA PROBLEM 


Average Pittsburger Detests Even- 
ing Clothes and Shuns Concerts 
in Consequence 


PitrspurG, Nov. 15.—What is going to 
become of the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra? Will the orchestra committee be 
able to formulate plans that will result in 
putting it on a self-supporting basis? When 
the night concerts cease to be evening 
dress society events, will the orchestra be 
better patronized? 

These are questions uppermost in the 
minds of many musical Pittsburgers, and 
questions which, it is assured, must be met 
if the orchestra is to be made a permanent 


fixture. The masses have come to regard 
the Friday night concerts at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall as an exclusive society event. Un- 
less a man wears evening dress and his 
wife, sweetheart or sister wears clothes to 
match he feels out of place. And it should 
be understood that the average Pittsburg 
man abhors the “spiketail.” 

The suggestion has been made that two 
night concerts be given, one at Carnegie 
Music Hall and the other down town. 
With this the question of a hall interferes, 
but with a suitable one provided down- 
town the masses would doubtless be quick 
to patronize the concerts. When the Expo- 
sition is open thousands attend the orches- 
tra and band concerts, for which the man- 
agement spends as much as $40,000 for a 
six weeks’ season. 

The orchestra committee will meet this 
week to try to outline plans to save the 
organization, since it is out of the question 
to get forty-five men to put up a guaranty 
fund of $45,000. The latest plan is to ask 





the people to contribute to an endowment 
fund of not less than half a million. 

The one thousandth free organ recital at 
Carnegie Music Hall Saturday night was a 
unique event. Probably no other city in the 
western hemisphere can boast of as many 
recitals under one roof. Of this number 
Frederick Archer, the first organist, gave 
451 organ recitals; Edwin Lemare, his suc- 
cessor, 170, and Charles Heinroth, 164. 
The others were given by guest organists 
A tremendous audience attended the Satur- 
day night concert, and Director Heinroth 
presented a magnificent program. He 
played “Scherzo from Symphony in G 
Minor,” written by Lemare, and “Fugue in 
D Major,” by Archer. In addition, he 
plaved pieces» written especially for the 
occasion by musicians of note, as follows: 
“Festival Prelude,” Dr. Horatio W. Par- 
ker; “Reverie,” Gaslon M. Dethier; “Scher- 
zino,” Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata; “Allegro,” 
Mark Andrews; “Meditation,” Ralph Kin- 
der; “Caprice,” Will C. Macfarlane. 

Christine Millér, contralto, sang at a 
concert at McKeesport last week with the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra. 

Mrs. Harriet Crum Clark, the newly en- 
gaged contralto at the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church, whose home is in Canton, 
O., formerly held positions as contralto 
soloist in the Churmth of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., and Unity Church, 
Cleveland. She studied with W. L. Whit- 
ney, of Boston, and Jean de Reszke, of 
Paris. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra gave a splen- 
did concert Friday night, Myrtle Elvyn, 
pianist, making her first appearance here. 
She made a most. favorable impression. 
Her selections were Beethoven's “Emperor” 
Concerto, a Chopin Polonaise and a Noc- 
turne by Scriabine. Carl Bernthaler di- 
rected the orchestra to her accompaniment. 
Director Emil Paul presented Brahms’s C 
Minor Symphony, which occupied the entire 
first half of the program. It elicited much 
applause. The “Mephisto Waltz,” by Liszt. 
and Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” 
made pleasing contrasts. This week’s con- 
cert will be given Thursday night, with 
Mariska Aldrich as the soloist. E.C. 5S 





Stephen Townsend to Sing with Apollo 
Club of Boston 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Stephen Townsend, 
baritone, has added another important en- 
gagement to his season’s list, and will be 
soloist with the Apollo Club at the January 
5 concert. He will sing the Browning 
“Cavalier Tunes,” which have been set to 
music by C. Villiers Stanford. This week 
Wednesday Mr. Townsend will sing at a 
recital in Hyde Park, Mass., and will appear 
on a program with John C. Manning, the 
pianist, at a concert in Jordan Hall, No 
vember 18. Ly de Ee 





Claude Warford’s First Reception 


Claude Warford, the tenor, gave his first 
reception of the season last Friday after- 
noon, presenting Alice Gregory, soprano; 
Marguerite Sommer, contralto; Malcolm 
MacGrath, baritone, and Alice B. Valliant, 
pianist, all of whom gave great pleasure to 
those attending. Mr. Warford sang several 
of Clutsam’s “Songs from the Turkish 
Hills” with excellent effect. 





Ditson Employees in Concert 


Boston, Nov. 15.—An interesting musi- 
cale was given at Howe Hall last Friday 
evening under the management of em- 
ployees of the Oliver Ditson Co. The fol- 
lowing artists took part in the program: 
Mrs. Annie Estelle Hollis, soprano; Ade- 
laide Griggs, alto; Ethel Batting, enter- 
tainer; W. W. Hicks, tenor; Percy F. 


Baker, baritone; John Orth, pianist, and the 
Dutch String Quartet. The singing of Del 
Acqua’s “In Lovely Summer” by Mrs. Hol- 
lis and of a group of songs by Chadwick, 
Salter and Griggs by Miss Griggs deserves 
particularly favorable comment. The com- 
mittee to which credit was due for the at- 
tractively arranged program was composed 


of W. S. Hollis and J. O. Smith. 
D. L. L. 


Sembrich and Rogers in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Mme. Sembrich, when 
she appeared in Symphony Hall on Friday 
afternoon, again demonstrated herself one 
of the two or three greatest interpreters of 
song in the world to-day. For several sea 
sons she has not appeared in such good 
voice here. Francis Rogers assisted and 
easily deserved the enthusiastic reception 
given him. One could hardly imagine any- 
thing more delightful than Paradies’s “Quel 
Ruscelletto,” or anvthing more wonderful 
than the manner in which Mme. Sembrich 
sang the “Hallelujah” from Handel’s “Es- 
ther.” In spite of the city being opera-mad, 
there was a large and appreciative attend- 
ance. QO. D. 


Tonkiinstler Society’s Concert 


Performers at Tuesday’s concert of the 
Tonkinstler Society, at Assembly Hall, 
New York, were Mrs. Talbot R. Chambers, 
soprano; Horace Britt, ’cello; Mrs. Au- 
gust Roebbelen, pianist; Mrs. George E. 
Clauder, pianist, and Elsa Fischer, violinist. 
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MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED 
FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME, EMERICH: 


CHARLES DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Hammerstein 
Opera, and the Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MAPGARETHE MATZENAUER, Mezzo Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich. 

FRANZ EGEMIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 
atic Tenor. 

TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

PAUL KITTEL, Dramatic Tenor, Vienna Imperial Opera. 


CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Hammerstein Opera. 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo-Soprano Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, now at the Metropolitan 

WANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas 

MICHAEL REITER, Dramatic Tenor of the Royal Opera 
Dresden 

DAVIDA. HESSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Comic Opera, 

MARCELLA LINDH, the renowned Concert Singer. 
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The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 
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man baron who has been studying medicine 
in Boston. 





Edward Strong, the New York tenor, has 


been engaged for the “Messiah,” to be sung 
in Grinnell, Ia., December 12. 
a * os 


The pupils of George M. Potter, of 
Providence, gave a recital November 10, 
ihe good work of the pupils reflecting much 
credit unon their excellent instruction. 

-, = 


George J. Bush, well known in Milwaukee 
musical circles as an instructor of vocal 
music, will remove to Pittsburg, where he 
has received a flattering offer. 

x * * 

A recent recital at Portage, Wis., by 
Professor Raphael Baez, a well-known mu- 
sician of Milwaukee; Louise Koberstein, a 
pupil of Professor Baez, and Mrs. Harriet 
K. Hall, a reader. was well attended. 

ok ok ok 


Clarence Eddy, the New York organist, 
was the organ soloist at the sixth annual 
choir concert given by the Dundas Center 
Methodist Church in London, Canada, on 
Thursday evening, November 4. 

* 1“ * 

H. Kirkus Dugdale, a Washington, D. C., 
composer, has just completed a song for the 
tenor Harry Coote, who is with the Mar- 
celle Company. The title is “For Thee, 
Sweetheart.” 

* K * 

Selections by Dubois, Frysinger, Sharpe, 
Gottschalk-Vincent, Alden and Gounod 
were included on the program of Henry B. 
Vincent’s free organ recital at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Erie, Pa., last Sunday. 

* * * 

A farewell concert was scheduled to be 
tendered to the young ’cellist, Albert Ro- 
senthal, in San Francisco on Thursday. 
Mr. Rosenthal and Herman Genss were the 
principal artists announced. Mr. Rosenthal 
will leave for the East on the 24th. 

* * * 

Mary Adele Case, the young contralto 
from Oregon, has ‘been extensively enter- 
tained and made friends and admirers on 
all sides in San Francisco recently. Her 
first concert was booked for this week 
Friday. 


* * * 


Ella Dyer, a Salt Lake City student at | 


the New Eneland Conservatory of Music 
in Boston, made her first appearance in 
Boston as a piano soloist recently, playing 
a prelude in D flat and Chopin Nocturne 
in F sharp, and acquitting herself with 
credit. 

* * * 

Soloists at a recent Sunday concert in 
Atlantic City by Wheelock’s Indian Band, 
from the Carlisle Training School, were 
Charles Hargraves, tenor, and Jennie Wil- 
son, soprano, of Philadelphia. J. R. Wheel- 
ock was conductor. The band gave a two 
weeks’ series of concerts in Atlantic City. 

x * * 

Next Monday evening, Central Falls, 
R. I., will have a musical evening, when 
Paul Dufault, the French tenor of New 


York, will give a song recital. He will 
be assisted by Eugenie Tessier, soprano; 
Henri Faucher, violinist, and Mrs. Marie 


Bouchard Faucher, accompanist. 
= 
An interesting recital was held Saturday 
last at the MacReynolds School of Music, 
Washington, D. C., in which the piano and 
violin pupils acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, displaying the careful instruction of 


their teachers, Katharine MacReynolds 
(piano) and Josef Kaspar (violin). 
. mane 


Robert L. Paul delivered a lecture on 
“The Musical Instruments Used in Large 
Orchestras and the Programs of the First 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,” November 8, 
hefore the students of the Maryland Col 
lege for Women, Lutherville, Md. Mr. 
Paul is instructor in piano at the college. 

* 7 b 

At the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
No, 145 West Forty-sixth street, New York, 
there will be special anniversary services 
next Sunday, November 21, under the di 
rection of Walter S. Fleming, organist 
Gaul’s “The Holy City” will be given in 
the evening. 

* * + 

Ada Josephine Stevermann, well known 
in Boston musical circles, and a former 
student of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, was married suddenly November 
2 to Marion Prichard Von David, a Ger 


i 


The annual recital of Clara Ascherfeld, 
the Baltimore pianist, will be given at Leh- 
mann’s Hall, that city, Saturday, November 
27. She will be assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Rabold, vocalists, of New York, 
who were formerly members of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory. 

x * x 


St. Paul’s Church Choir of Walling- 
ford, Conn., ‘gave a concert in the audi- 
torium of the Town Hall November 11. 
The choir was assisted by Bessie O’Con- 
nell, soprano; Kenneth D. Hubbard, basso; 
Allen B. Fenno, baritone, and Ralph Uni 
acke, violinist. 

x * * 

The Montclair, N. J., Oratorio Society is 
busy in rehearsals of’ Professor Horatio 
W. Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” which has 
been selected for presentation at the con- 
cert to be given early in January. William 
T. Evans is president of the society and 
Mark Andrews conductor. 

oe 2.4 


Mrs. Edgar A. Manning, soprano, and 
Udo Gossweiler, of Orange, N. J., cellist, 
were among the soloists at the concert in 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., on No- 
vember 4. Piano accompaniments by Mrs. 
Julius Goertz and Alice Marshall added to 
the charm of the performance. 

* * * 

Andrew Ross Love, who has been acting 
as organist of Erskine Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, has resigned and is now begin- 
ning a six months’ tour of Canada that will 
extend to the Pacific Coast, returning via 
the United States with the Balmoral Con 
cert Company. Mr. Love is accompanist. 

* * ok 


Indianola Paul, dramatic soprano, after 
an absence of some time teaching in other 
parts of the country, has opened a studio 
at No. 1822 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
Miss Paul is recognized as one of the best 
teachers of the old Italian method of sing 
ing, and is the possessor of a voice of re 
markable range. 

* * * 

Mile. Victoria Galimberti, of La Scala, 
Milan, who made her American début as a 
premiere danseuse at the Manhattan Opera 
House last week, is only twenty years 
old, tut comes from Europe with a reputa- 
tion which has occasioned the belief that 
she will be as able a dancer as has ever 
appeared on the Manhattan stage. 

* + * 

Articles of incorporation of the “Gesang 
verein Harmonie,” a German singing so- 
ciety of Plymouth, Wis., have been filed. 
The incorporators are Joseph Reich, D. 
Mahlsted, Frank Sanders, Gustav Reinke, 
Hubert Eifler, H. A. Martin, Otto Hoepp- 
ner and others. The organization will carry 
on its work in both English and German. 

* ok + 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier gave 
a recital of ensemble works and solo groups 
tefore the members of the Woman’s Club 
of Westfield, N. J., and their guests, on 
Monday afternoon, November 8. These ar- 
tists were in splendid form, and their mu- 
sicianly and finished performance called 
forth the greatest enthusiasm. 

« * + 


Mme. Ogden Crane, of Carnegie Hall, 
who for twenty-six years has been an ex- 
ponent and teacher of the bel canto meth- 
od, presented the following pupils at her 
hour of music, Wednesday afternoon, at 
her studios: Helen Dickson, Edna Stoeck- 


er, Mme. de Kolbe, Emma Rogers and 
Frank Malone. 
x *« * 
Loretta De Lone, harpist, opened the 


season of the Musical Club in East Orange, 
N. J., on Wednesday evening of last week. 
The exercises consisted of a brief history 
of the harp, solos, songs and readings with 
harp accompaniment, be sides a Widor “con 
certo” for harp and orchestra (orchestral 
parts arranged for the piano) 
. 2 = 

At the regular Autumn “ladies’ night” 
of the West Side Club, of Providence, 
November 10, a pleasing musical program 
was given by the Weber Male Quartet, of 
Boston, assisted by Evelyn Blair, soprano; 
Mrs. Edith MacGregor Woods, contralto; 
Harris S. Shaw, accompanist, and Grace E. 
Sanborn, reader. 


Marguerite W. Maas, pianist and com- 
poser, and an advanced student of Ernest 
Hutcheson in piano and Otis B. Boise in 
composition, at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, is convalescing from 
a serious attack of typhoid fever, and is 
lookine eagerly forward to re-entering the 
musical world soon. 

a * cA 

The First Baptist Church of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., gave a reception November 12 
to its choir and organist. Joseph Walker, 
the musical director, was presented with a 
purse. The personnel of the choir is: Jo- 
seph Walker, tenor; Miss Schwartz, so- 
prano; Miss Wiegand, contralto; Freyer 
Hager, bass. The organist is Mrs. Dean. 

* * * 


The Students’ Musical Club of the South- 
western State Normal School, Weather- 
ford, Okla., gave a lecture-recital devoted 
to the compositions of Chopin on Novem- 
ber 6. Chopin and his works were dis- 
cussed by John W. Bremer, and selections 
were played by Mabel Troxell, Grace Nor- 
ris, Lova Tenney, Ella M. White, Forrest 
Schulz, Hedwig Schaefer and Willie Beaty. 

* * * 


The first of a series of subscription 
dances, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Art Society, was held at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday evening, November 9, 
and proved to be a very successful and en- 
joyable affair. The chaperones were Mrs. 
J. Christopher Marks, Mrs. C. A. Coll- 
mann, Mrs. Paris Chambers, Mrs. H. A. 
Hart, Mrs. K. Lloyd and Mrs. E. J. Sutton. 

x * * 


The First Congregational Church of 
Willimantic, Conn., has changed its music 
system from a large choir to a quartet, 
which has been organized by Charles H. 
Caswell, supervisor of music in the schools 
of the town. Mr. Caswell will direct the 
quartet and sing bass. Mrs. Emma Jack- 
son Chesbro will sing soprano; Mrs. George 
FE. Wilcox, alto, and Maurice Wallen, tenor. 

* * * 


The little town of Petaluma, Cal., has 
formed a musical club and arranged for 
four artistic concerts, to be given under its 
auspices. Mme. Jomelli and Marie Nichols 
will be the opening attraction. Later, ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Lyric String Quartet, Mackenzie Gordon 
and a symphony orchestra, under Paul 
Steindorff, will appear. 

ee 

The St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences presented Emily Grace Kay recently 
in an interesting lecture on “MacDowell, 
the Man and Musician,” before a sympa- 
thetic audience, in the Institute assembly 
room. Miss Kay illustrated her talk with 
MacDowell selections on the piano. She 
is a former pupil of Busoni and an ex- 
perienced teacher. 

oe * * 

Rehearsals are being carried on vigor- 
ously by the Arion Club of Providence, of 
which Dr. Jules Jordan is director, and a 
fine performance of Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust” is promised. The soloists thus 
far engaged are Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Willard Flint, basso. The orchestra will be 
made up from players of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

x * * 

A delightful piano recital was given No- 
vember 10 in New Haven by Helen Eu- 
genia Hagan. Miss Hagan is a young 
woman of much promise who plays with 
vigor and intelligence. Her program in- 
cluded certain negro melodies, a concerto 
hy Mendelssohn with second piano and the 
first movement, allegro maestoso, of the 
concerto for piano in E Minor by Frederic 
Chopin. 

x * * 

Edmund Sereno Ender, former organist 
and director of music at St. Matthew’s 
Church and Eoff Street Jewish Temple, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has taken anartments in 
Berlin for the Winter. Mr. Ender will re- 
main abroad about a year, devoting his 
time to study. He is planning a number of 
organ recitals to be given in Berlin before 
he goes to Paris to complete his studies 
with Guilmant and Widor. 

* * * 

The second regular meeting of the Schu- 
bert Club, of Providence, was held Thurs- 
day morning, November 4. Florence Ames 
read a paper upon Glinka, the founder of 
the Russian School of Music, and Harriet 
Lyon told of recent events in the musical 


world. This club was called upon to fur- 
nish the musical program at the meeting 
of the Federation of Rhode Island 
Women’s Clubs, on Saturday, October 23. 


x * * 


\ students’ recital was given at the Euro- 
pean Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
November 11. The participants are piano 
students of the director, J. Henri Wein- 
reich. They included John Rupp, Mildred 
Ruth, Herman Praetorius, Dorothy Parker, 
leannette Murphv, Lidonia Klein, Annetta 
Simpson, John Baucia, Ida Wirth, Edna 
Saks, James Clifford, Lillian Boehl: and 
Edna Marburger. 


The new organ recently installed in the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, Mil- 
waukee, was formally dedicated recently 
with a comprehensive program of organ 
numbers played b-~ Clarence E. Shepard, 
well-known organist, a former pupil of 
Erich Schmaal and Alexander Guilmant. 
Four singers contributed to the success of 
the recital—Ida Bach, Mme. Sprotte, Harry 
Mauer and Arthur Daniells. 


* * * 


Maliz Wagner, daughter of former Sena- 
tor Joseph Wagner, one of the most gifted 
pupils of Arthur Claassen at the Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Musical Art, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the first concert of 
the season given by the Arion Society of 
Brooklyn on Sunday, November 21. Miss 
Wagner was Marie Mattfeld’s understudy 
as Aennchen, in the opera “Der Frei- 
schuetz,” given by the Arion Society on 
November 1 and 4. 

* x * 


A piano recital was given last week by 
Edna Montagne at Century Hall, San 
Francisco. The program was: Sonate, op. 
22, Beethoven; “Forest Scenes,” Schumann ; 
Ballade, F major; Nocturne, F sharp ma- 
jor; Fantasie, F minor, Chopin; Craco- 
vienne Fantastique, Paderewski; Magic 
Fire Scene, Wagner-Brassin; Sextet from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” Donizetti, ar- 
ranged for the left hand alone by Lesche- 
tizky; Tarantelle, “Venezia e Napoli,” 
Liszt. 

* * as 

The MacDowell Club of Providence met 
at the home of Mrs. William H. Sweetland 
on November 8, the soloists beine Emma 
M. Scott, soprano, and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Griffin and Mrs. Alonzo Flint, pianists. 
Miss Scott sang most pleasingly “Oh, Lord, 
Correct Me,” and “Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair.” Papers on Handel and Heller were 
read by Mabel Baird, Elizabeth Cooke and 
Mrs. Jerome Farnum, and the history of 
the Bach family was reviewed by Mary F. 
Davis. 

* * x 

The Bach Festival Choir of Montclair, 
N. J., began rehearsals November 8 in the 
chapel of the First Congregational Church, 
under the direction of Frank Taft. The 
plan is to have a big festival next May, 
during which “The Passion According to 
St. Matthew” will be rendered. Mr. Taft 
has also made arrangements with Con 
ductor Mahler for his singers to appear in 
conjunction with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society and render Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony.” 

x * * 

The vacancy in the Masonic Quartet 
of Salt Lake City caused by the departure 
of Edna Evans for Europe, has been filled 
by the selection of Mrs. A. S. Peters, who 
is considered one of Salt Lake’s best so- 
prano singers. At the November meeting 
of the Scottish Rite Masons the quartet 
is to furnish the music, with Irene Kelly 
as the accompanist. Professor A. H. Pea- 
body is still the conductor, and Fred C. 
Graham assistant. 

* + 

Lisette Frederic, violinist ; Clifford Bailey, 
tenor, and Carl Schuler, pianist, presented a 
program at the Pi Tau Kappa Club, No. 49 
Fifth avenue, New York, on November 8. 
This club, which numbers among its active 
members students of music, and among its 
honorary members many men_ identified 
with the development of music in New 
York, was founded by the pupils of Wesley 
Weyman in order to bring into touch with 
each other the students of the various 
branches of music. 

ok * * 


J. Norris Herring, the new organist at 
the Touro Synagog, arrived in New Or- 
leans, La., recently, and entered upon his 
new work November 1. He is a native of 
saltimore and, though still a very young 
man, comes here highly recommended. His 
early studies were begun under H. Corbett, 
organist of St. Peter’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, of Baltimore, and were pur- 
sued later at the Peabody Conservatory. 
Baltimore, at which institution he studied 
the organ under J. E. Barksworth, and 
composition under O. B. Boise. He re- 
ceived a teacher’s certificate in 1904 and 
was graduated in 1906. 

+ * * 


“American Opera” was the subject at the 
meeting of the Crescendo Club of Atlantic 
City, November 2, at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Alfred W. Westney, of that place 
An interesting feature was the exhibition 
of the piano and vocal score of the oldest 
production considered, an opera by Dr 
Fry, produced fifty years ago in Philadel- 
phia. The score is the property of Mar- 
garet Divine, of Atlantic City, who sang 
selections from it. Isabel Buchanan sang 
from “Hoshi-San,” by John Luther Long 
and Wassili Lepps, of Philadelphia. and 
Marie Langston List, contralto, and Frank 
Oglesby, tenor, of the Quaker City, gave 
excerpts from Herbert. “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Manon” were also illustrated. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 

Arral, Mme. Blanche—Boston, Dec. 5. 

Arriola, Pepito—Cleveland, Nov. 23; Columbus, O.. 
Nov. 25; Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Nov. 28; Portland, Me., Dec. 1; Boston, Dec. 2. 

Becker, William A.—New York, Nov. 30. 

Bland, John—Springfield, Mass., Nov. 25. 

Bron, Jascha—New York, Nov. 20; Columbus, O., 
Nov. 25; Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Nov. 28. 

Calzin, Alfred—Chicago, Nov. 28. 

Carreno, Teresa—New York, Nov. 25. 

Castle, Edith—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 21. 

Daniels, John—Boston, Nov. 20; Worcester, Nov. 
22; Boston, Dec. 1. 

De Alma, Leontine—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Nov. 24. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Guelph, Canada, Nov. 
23; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30. 

Duncan, Isidora—Washington, Nov. 23; 
Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 25. 


Baltimore, 


Ebann, William—Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 19; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 6. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—New York, Nov. 21; *Brooklyn, 
Nov. 26. 


New York, Dec. 1. 
Nov. 28. 


*a., Dec. 1. 


Elwes, Gervase- 
Fischer, Carlo—Minneapolis, 
Gunster, Frederick—Scranton, | 
Hinkle, Florence—Cincinnati, Dec. 2. 

Halliday, Katharine—Boston, Nov. 21. 

Hallock, Mary—Columbus, O., Nov. 23. 

Holesco, Mona—Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 23; Lynn, 
Mass., Nov. 28; Salem, Mass., Nov. 29; Glou- 
cester, Nov. 30. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne 
Nov. 30. 

Kerr, U. S.—Hotel Astor, N. Y., Nov. 26; Lan- 
caster, Pa., Dec. 2. 

King, Elizabeth—New York, Nov. 29. 

Koenen, Tilly—Baltimore, Dec. 3. 


LYON& HEALY 
HARP #332 


exceedingly rea 
sonable. Catalogue of Lyon & Healy 
Harps free to anyone interested. Also 
bargains in Used Harps. Monthly 
payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY, 32 Adams Street 
(25) Chicago 
Pian» and Harp Builders 


Denver, Nov. 26; St. Paul, 











FINE VIOLIN CATALOG 


To anyone tn the market for a violin, we will 
send our beautiful catalog. 1¢ quotes the lowest 
prices on old and new violins of fine tone. 
Send for a copy aad study the subject 
before buying. 


WUuRLIIZER 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING M 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States vernment, Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$20 violin outfits, only $50; 





20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in Bann Instrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
grerything musical. Easy monthly pqgments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at half. 

FR Big new catal ogue of Musical Instruments 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a Sc. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer 


375 Fourth St. » The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 

















THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 


PIANO 





Guarantees at least. that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


S. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 


’ 


o. 





Langendorff, Mme.—Ottawa, Nov. 23; Emporia, 
Kan., Nov. 24; Salt Lake City, Nov. 27; Seattle, 
Wash., Nov. 28 and 29; Vancouver, Nov. 30; 
Victoria, Dec. 2; Namino, Wash, Dec. 3. 

Lerner, Tina—Minneapolis, Nov. 28. 

Varchesi, Blanche—Boston, Nov. 22. 


Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov 
26; Dec. 3. 

VWérd, Yo'anda—New York, Nov. 23. 

Miller, Christine—Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 20; Chi- 


cago, Nov. 22; Mannington, W. Va., Nov. 25; 

Pittsburg, Nov. 30. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—New York, Nov. 20; 
Regina, Can., Dec. 1. 

Ormond, Lilla—New York, Nov. 20; Columbus, O., 
Nov. 25. 
Powell, Maud 
Nov. 25 and 27; 

lyn, Dec. 3. 

Rachmaninof, Sergei—Philadelphia, N 
27; New Theater, New York, Nov. 2 
Hall, Nov. 30; Chicago, Dec. 3 and 4. 

Rogers, Francis.—St. Paul, Nov. 23; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 26; Valley City, N. 
D., Nov. 30; Kansas City, Dec. 3. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Boston, Nov. 20. 


Louis, 
30; Brook- 


Nov. 21; St. 
Nov. 


Minneapolis, 
Oberlin, O., 


ov. 26 and 
8; Carnegie 


D., Nov. 29; Fargo, N. 


Pitts- 
Spring 


Mme.—Toledo, Nov. 22; 
burg, Nov. 29; Washington, Nov. 30; 
field, Mass., Dec. 1; Boston, Dec. 3 and 4. 

Spencer, Janet—Columbus, O., Nov. 23. 

Van Huylsten, J. C.—Baltimore, Nov. 26. 

Wells, John Barnes—Ogontz, Pa., Dec. 1; Chester, 
S. €.. tae a 


Schumann-Heink, 


Werrenrath, Reginald—Burlington, Ia., Nov. 22; 
Keokuk, Ia., Nov. 23; Oberlin, O., Dec. 3. 
Wilson, Flora—Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 20; Denver, 


Nov. 23; Colorado Springs, Nov. 24; Salt Lake 
City, Nov. 26. 
Young, John—New 

J., Nov. 28. 


York, Nov. 22: Montclair, N. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


{damowski Trio—Bangor, Me., Nov. 22; Portland, 
Me., Nov. 23. 

Balfour Concert Co.—Oklahoma City, Okla, Nov. 
22; Lawton, Okla., Nov. 25; Chickasha, Nov. 26; 
Shawnee, Okla., Muskogee, Nov. 30: 
Fayetteville, Ark., Dec. 2; Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 3. 

Boston Symphony 
Boston (Pension Provi 
dence, R. Ris Nov. 23; Boston, Nov. 26 and 27; 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30; Boston, Dec. 3 and 
4; Washington, Dec. 9. 


Nov. 20; 


Orchestra—Boston, 


Fund), November 21; 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Nov 
26. , 

Kaufman String Quartet.—Summit, N. J., 

Nov. 24; Morristown, N. J., 

Stamford, Conn., Nov. 30. 

York, Mendelssohn 


22; Orange, N. J., 
Nov. 29; 
Kneisel Quartet—New 
Nov. 23. 
Vendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Nov. 29 and 
30. 
Milwaukee Musical Society—Milwaukee, Nov. 29 
Minneapolis Symphony 
Nov. 21, 26 and 28. 
Vosart Society of New York—New York, Dec. 4. 
Vusical Art Society—New York, Nov. 23. 
Olive Mead Quartet—New York, Dec. 1. 
Oratorio Society of New York—New York, Dec. 1. 
Peop es’ Symphony Orchestra—New York, Nov. 


f 


Hall, 


Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


New York, Nov. 21; Phila 
Nov. 22; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
New York, Nov. 26; Brooklyn, Dec. 3. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of 


Phicharmonic Society 
delphia, 
Nov. 25; 

Philharmonic Trio 
Music), Nov. 20. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Detroit, Nov. 30; Pittsburg, 
Dec. 4. 

Reynolds Trio—Belfast, Me., 


Russian Symphony Society—Carnegie Hall, N. Y., 


Dec. 2. 


Dec. 2. 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. 


Dec. 1. 
Louis, Nov 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Nov. 30. 
Symphony Society of New York—New York (New 
Theater), Nov. 21; Washington, Nov. 23; Balti 
more, Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 25; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 26: New New York, Nov. 28; 
Carnegie Hall, Brooklyn, Dec. 4. 


vk ry-Rommeis Quartet—Indianapolis, Dec. 


Theater, 
Nov. 30; 


I. 
Thomas Orchestra—Milwaukee, Nov. 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Nov. 18. 
Young People’s Symphony—New York, Nov. 27 


Edith Thompson Pleases Providence 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, played in Providence, R. L., a week 
ago Friday evening at a concert with the 
Smalley Trio, of Boston. The program in 
cluded the Smetana Trio and the Scherzo 
from a Trio of Rubinstein, and Miss 
Thompson played two piano solos—Sara- 
band, by Rameau-MacDowell, and a Valse 
by Chopin. All of the critics complimented 
the artists highly upon their performance, 
remarking particularly upon Miss Thomp 
son’s exquisite rendering of the Chopin 
Valse, and spoke of her artistic method. 
The concert was given for the benefit of 


._ the League for the Suppression .of -Tuber- 


culosis. The affair brought out an audi- 
ence which entirely filled the hall, and was 
one of the society events of the early mu- 
sical season. cA aa Ee 


“Madama Butterfly” has flattered into the 
hearts of the Brussels public. Zina Dorly, 
a new soprano at the Monnaie, won instant 
favor at the recent premiére there of the 
Puccini opera. 


Nov. 20; 


Nov. 


KANSAS CITY ENJOYS 
MISS PALMER’S SOPRANO 


Introductory Recital for Singer Newly 
Returned from Abroad—Carl Busch 
Honored by Prince Christian 





MABEL PALMER 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Mabel Pal 
mer, soprano, who has recently returned 
from study in Berlin and London, having 
given several recitals in those cities with 
success, has located in Kansas City, and 
gave an introductory recital not long ago. 
She was assisted by Karl Smith, ’cellist; 
John Bendina, flutist; Harriett Barse and 


Clare Blakeslee, accompanists. Her pro- 
gram consisted principally of selections 
from Schubert, Schumann and _ Strauss. 
Miss Palmer’s voice is a clear, high so- 
prano. 


Carl Busch has received an autographed 
photograph of Prince Christian, of Den 
mark, as a reminder of his visit to Aarhus, 
Denmark, on July 4, when the cantata was 
given which Mr. Busch had written espe 
cially for the occasion. The photograph 
was accompanied by a letter from the Royal 
Ambassador expressing appreciation for 
Mr. Busch’s services. 

Karl Smith, a talented young ’cellist of 
this city, has been engaged to play with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. He 
has studied with Bruno Steindel, of Chi 
cago, and Hans Kronold, of New York. 

M. R. W. 


Opera Ballet’s Sympathetic Strike 


ViENNA, Nov. 1.—At a recent perform- 
ance of “Faust” at the Imperial Opera 
House, the ballet had to be omitted because 
the whole corps had gone on strike. “Not 
because of salary and not because we were 
dissatisfied with hours or management,” it 
was explained. “This is a matter of prin- 
ciple.” It appears that a Fraulein Kohler, a 
solo dancer, was prevented by illness from 
taking the part which she usually dances, 
and this was given to an understudy whose 
performance was so highly satisfactory 
that she was asked to take the part again 
when the opera was produced the next time. 
In order that there might be no ill feeling 
on the part of the dancer whose place had 
been filled, Fraulein Kohler was told that 
her pay would be none the less because of 
her absence from the performance. “This 
was a slight to the principal, however,” 
said the ballet dancers, “and to show our 
resentment we struck.” The management 
won. 





Elsa Bland, formerly of the Vienna Court 
Opera, is establishing a new precedent for 
German singers by preparing to sing /solde 
in the Italian language in view of an en- 
gagement in Rome. 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano * Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.”’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE MESSIAH 


By GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL 
A New Authoritative and Unexcelled Edition 


Carefully 


Edited 


by Percy Goertscuius, Mus. Doc. 





‘THs splendid new edition is superior in bind- 
ing, printing, paper, general style and price, 


GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL 
1685-1759 





to all editions now on the market. 


Not a note of Handel’s original score has been 
altered or omitted; errors that crept into early 


print and were copied in late editions have been discarded; Mozart's 


elaborations have been retained in a few instances only. 


The accom- 


paniments have been made as easy as possible with a view to use either 


on the piano or the organ. 


Handsomely Bound, Heavy Paper Covers, Cloth Back, 75 cts. 
With THE MUSICIAN, one year, $2.00 


Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


With THE MUSICIAN, one year, $1.75 


Prices include postage 


The flexible cloth copy is the most economical to purchase and we recommend 


every one to order it. 


Will make special rates for quantity orders 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont St., BOSTON 















An important aid 
in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
masterpieces of music sung by 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski Homer, 
Pl incon, 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 


Melba, 


ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


the world’s 


Schumann Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 









ba 


the Worlds Best 
Piano 


London Wm. Knabe & Co. Paris 


Berlin New York St. Petersburg 
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Micon os 


‘THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 





EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 














CINCINNAT)i NEW YORK CHICAGO 








For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 








Henry F. Miller © 


PIANOS 














Piano and Player Piano Construction. 





eve PalOwin Piano 


Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis gag 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


ro ag by* great 


Che Ketnin Company 


442 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








represents 
the higher 
ideals in 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 








DERBY, CONN. cea ea UPMONT GRANDS. 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. PIANOS = MADE IN BOSTON. ree ite ote SMITH & NIXON, Ine ote 


BOSTON 





BRIGG 





EstasLisHeD (HH, DITSON&CO. 


@ GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CAS 
THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO co. 

















@ 1-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 





*< Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 
110th Street and Robbins Avenue 





NEW YORK CITY 














HMebhlin K Bons — ssa 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianog "Mssttated An 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest aow made : 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Warercoms 
27 Union Square 
New York 
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